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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The main text remains the same in this edition. I have corrected 
several typographical errors and a couple of serious substantive 
mistakes—to most of which my attention was drawn by Lawrence 
Davis. , 

Karl Potter organized a discussion on GangeSa's Theory of 
Truth—to which he contributed the leading paper—at the annual 
meetings of the American Association of Asian Studies in 1983 
in San Francisco. My response to Potter’s paper is being reprinted 
in this edition as an appendix. 

I wish to thank Shri N.P. Jain of Motilal Banarsidass, Publi¬ 
shers, for taking the initiative in bringing out this new edition, 
and their Editors for having taken pains in improving the work. 


Temple University 
Philadelphia 


J.N. Mohanty 







PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


It is well known that Pramanyavadd is the second chapter of the 
first part i.e. the Pratyaksakhanda of Gahgesa’s Tattvacintamani. 
A discussion of the four pramdnas or sources of true knowledge 
is preceded by this chapter on Truth in general. There is a certain 
logical propriety in this order, for the concept of true knowledge 
logically involves that of truth. Prdmdnyavdda has three sub¬ 
divisions; the first deals with the knowiedge {jnapti) of truth, the 
second with the origin {utpatti) of truth, and the third with the 
definition (laksand) of truth. Here again there is an obvious 
reason behind this arrangement. Unless the sceptic’s objection 
that truth cannot at all be ascertained is satisfactorily set aside 
and the method of ascertaining truth laid down, it would be idle 
to discuss the nature and the origin of it. The text included here 
is concerned with the knowledge of truth: it constitutes the first 
subdivision of Pramdnyavada. The reason why I have chosen this 
rather than any or both of the other two is that in my opinion it 
deals with philosophically the more important question. In the 
Introductory Essay I have argued that the question of the origin 
of truth is much less important. However, I do consider the pro¬ 
blem of defining truth a highly exciting task, and I have in my 
Introduction taken note of Gahgesa’s contributions to this 
problem. 


I came to deal with this text of Gahgesa’s not so much in 
connection with my studies in the Nyaya as in course of my 
systematic investigations into the problems of meaning and 
truth. My approach to Gahgesa’s text has not been that of an 
expositor but that of a critical philosopher, and I am sure that is 
the best way of dealing with so outstanding a critical philosopher 
as Gahgesa. I do think that the Nyayatheories of knowledge and 
truth contain valuable philosophical insights which any systema¬ 
tic philosopher can ill-afford to lose sight of. At the same time, 
one must know where to draw the line between what is living 


via 
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and what is dead, a task which has yet to be done with regard to 
much ofindian philosophy. 


I have made use of the following three editions of Pramanya- 
vada: 

(i) the Kanchi edition containing also the Didhiti and Gada- 
dhari; 

(//) the Asiatic Society edition containing Mathuranatha’s 
Rahasya ; 

(///) the Darbhanga edition containing Paksadhara’s Aloka. 
Where there are different readings I have chosen the reading 
which I have used only on philosophical grounds. In preparing 

the explanatory notes I have depended on all the commentaries 

which were at my disposal but chiefly on Raghunatha and 
Mathuranatha. 

A few words about the method adopted in preparing the text: 

I have divided Gahgesa’s text into paragraphs each having a 
number. The explanatory notes are then numbered in accordance 
with the number of the paragraph in the text. (Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, the notes on para 2 are numbered 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, and so on.) 
This system, I hope, will facilitate cross-reference and also con¬ 
necting the notes with the appropriate places in the text. 

My English rendering of Gahgesa’s text has been free in the 
sense that I have tried not to distort the English language, as far 
as possible, by forcibly adapting it to the complicated pattern of 
Navya Nyaya Sanskrit. I have taken care however to see that the 
original meanings remain precisely the same. How far I have 
succeeded is for the readers to judge. 

In translating the Nyaya technical terms I have largely follow¬ 
ed Ingalls*, though I have also occasionally departed from him. 

In some cases I have preferred to retain the Sanskrit terms as 
such, not being happy with any of the suggested renderings. 
Amonpt the Sanskrit terms I have retained as such are; ‘anuvya- 
(I am not happy with ‘introspection’ and have reserved 
‘secondary knowledge’for a more generic purpose so as to hi- 


1951* of Navya Nyaya Logic, Harvard, 

15^51, reprinted by Motilal Banarsidass,I988. 
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IX 


dude all kiuds of knowledge of S'"' f '‘‘‘'7““; 

from-kuownnessoftheBhattas), and pakfa (I have 

distaste for the Latin “ du^^ 

■ton- into 'substantive-, but 'u/wj-o into 
(following Ingalls) f<//inrmo- into ‘Pfoperty or ’ 

•^roknro- into 'qualifter- again a la Ingalls. 

ontological categories distinct from the logical and the epistemo 

‘“Iword about the use of quotation inarksi double quotation 
marks “ ” have been used to quote from an author. Single quo¬ 
tation marks ‘ ’ have been used for a variety of purposes, either 

when a word is being mentioned but not used or when it is bemg 
used in the formal, logical or epistemological “n-' 

for example, when a property is treated ontologica ly, its name is 
used without quotation marks, but when the san p p y 
regarded as a concept or as a qualifier of a knowledge, 
is used within single quotation marks. 


My greatest obligation is to Pandit Ananta Kumar Tarkatirtha 
who unfortunately did not live to see this work completed. He 
taught me whatever little I know of the Nyaya, but what is more, 
he taught me to raise fundamental questions in p i osop 
made Indian philosophy living for me. He made me search for 
the real philosophical truths behind the maze of technicalities m 
which the Navy a Nyaya works abound. I send this f®*' 
with the tantalising thought, if he would have been satisfied, were 
he alive now, with this work as it is, and if he would not lave 
solved to my satisfaction many of the problems which I ave 
raised. However, of one thing I feel sure: he would.have fully 
approved of the critical spirit in which this work has been under- 

ts-kcri •1- 

I wish also to express my gratitude to Principal Gaunnath 

Sastri of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta (for providmg me with 
all facilities to work in his college both during and after my tenure 
of service there). Pandits Viswabandhu Nyayacaryya and Nara- 
yana Chandra Goswami (with both of whom I have studied 
Nyaya texts on various occasions) and my colleague Sri Siva- 
jeeban Bhattacharyya with whom I always had very stimulating 
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^ a special debt of gratitude to Sri Sudhi 

discussions. I owe ^’^j^g.^hancellor of the Visva-Bharati Uni- 
Ranjan Das, formerly Bhattacharyya, Vice-Chancellor of 

versity, and Professor Director of the Centre of Ad- 

the Visva-Bharati , .i^gre for sponsoring the publication 

vanced Study in Philosophy 
of this book. 


J.N.M. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this introductory study is to clarify the concept 
of truth in Indian philosophy, especially in the Mimarnsa and 
the Nyaya systems, and also to attempt a critical appraisal of 
t\iQ pramanya theories. In both these respects the task before us 
is bewildering. Not much attention has been paid by scholars to 
aprecise explication of the concept of truth in Indian philosophy. 

If we could throw some light on this and clarify the concepts, we 
could also to some extent clarify the amazingly complicated 
tangle of discussions that have grown up throughout the ages 

around the apparently simple question; Is pranianya svatah or 
paratahl This is one of those questions to which every school 
worth the name came forward with an official answer. Arguments 
and counter-arguments were produced in never-ending stream. 
What we propose to do with regard to this vast mass of material 
at our disposal is in the first place to clarify the nature of the 
issue round which the theories centre, and then to examine the 
nature of the arguments that have been advanced by the different 
schools in support of their contentions. Since the primary pur¬ 
pose of this study is clarification of concepts, no attempt will be 
made here to take sides. But it is quite possible that certain con¬ 
clusions are likely to emerge which would reflect our attitude 
towards this entire problem; It is needless to say that Gangesa’s 
great contribution to the problem would be brought to the fore¬ 
ground wherever possible. To anticipate a general conclusion 
that is likely to emerge, it is very much plausible that the views 
of the rival schools are not really mutually incompatible as they 
at the first sight certainly appear to be. They may even be regard¬ 
ed in the long run as supplementing each other. The apparent 
incompatibility between these views then may partly be due to 
the fact that though it would seem they were giving different 
answers to the same questions, they were not always unanimous 
in their formulation of the problems, so that sometimes they were 
really answering very different questions. 
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gangesa’s theory of truth 


I. Preliminary Distinctions 

Certain fairly well known distinctions may be mentioned at 
the very beginning. 

1. Two senses of^pramanya": The word '‘pramanya" may mean 
either the property of being instrumental in bringing ^bout true 
knowledge (pramakaranatva), or simply the truth of a knowledge 
(pramdtva). In the former sense, prdmdnya belongs to the various 
instrumental causes of true knowledge. In the latter sense, it 
characterizes a knowledge itself, if that knowledge is true. Of 
these two senses the second one is logically prior inasmuch as the 
very idea of being an instrumental cause of true knowledge can¬ 
not be understood without understanding what is meant by true 
knowledge and in effect without understanding what is meant 
by truth. The theories of prdmdnya —the well known svatah and 
paratah theories—are concerned with prdmdnya in the second 
sense, i.e. with the truth of a knowledge.^ 

2. Two kinds of pramdtva: The Vedantins who form a major 
group of participants in the controversy prefer to distinguish 
between two kinds of truth^: metaphysical truth {tdttvika prd- 
mdnyd) and empirical truth {vyavahdrikaprdmdnya), A knowledge 
is metaphysically true if it can never be falsified at any time, 
past, present or future. Metaphysical truth then consists in 
traikdlika abddhitatva. The truth which the Advaitins take to be 
svatah (in the sense or senses to be explained below) is not this 
metaphysical truth, but empirical truth'"*, whose nature has yet to 
be made precise. It is this empirical truth which besides is, 
according to the Mimamsaka, the cause of unwavering activity 
{niskampa pravrtti). This shows that although the Advaita meta¬ 
physics has the conception of an eternal truth, this does not lead 
the Advaitin to the utter scepticism of regarding all other knowl¬ 
edge falling short of the knowledge of Brahman as false. The 
svatah and the paratah theories are concerned with the empirical 
truth of—it is needless to add—the knowledge of finite human 

1. The idea of ‘instrumental cause of a true knowledge’ has been subjected 
to a quite different controversy between the Nyaya and the Bauddha schools. 

2. Madhusudana Sarasvati, Advaitasiddhi (Nirnayasagar edn.), p. 499. 

3. MadhusOdana Sarasvati, Advaitaratnaraksanam (Nirnayasagar edn.), 
p. 32. 
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beings, and are not concerned with any other more perfect kind 
of knowledge, be it knowledge belonging to a God or be it the 
knowledge of Brahman. 

3. The theory of pramanya and the theory of prakasa: The 
theory of prdmdnya should be distinguished from a connected 
but quite different theory, namely, the theory of prakasa. The 
latter is concerned with the apprehension not of truth but of the 
knowledge itself whose truth or falsity may at any time be under 
consideration. The prdmdnya theory asks, how does a knowledge 
become true, and how is its truth ascertained? The theory of 
prakasa, on the other hand, asks the question, how is the knowl¬ 
edge itself known? How do I know that I know? One way of 
bringing home the fact that they are two distinct theories is to 
look into the various ways in which the different views about 
prdmdnya have been combined with the different views about 
prakdsa. Bearing in mind that in each case we have a svatah 
theory and a paratah theory we may expect that there should be 
four different combinations. This expectation in fact stands 
confirmed. The four combinations are: 

i. the theory of svatahprakdsa combined with the theory of 
svatahprdmdnya (upheld by Advaita and Prabhabara 
Mimamsa); 

a. the theory of paratahprakdsa combined with the theory of 
svatahprdmdnya (upheld by the Misra and the Bhatta 
schools of Mimamsa); 

Hi. the theory of svatahprakdsa combined with the theory of 
paratahprdmdnya (upheld by the Bauddhas); and 

iv. the theory of paratahprakdsa combined with the theory of 
paratahprdmdnya (upheld by the Nyaya school). 

The theory of prakdsa is in fact logically prior to the theory 
of prdmdnya. The question about the apprehension of a knowl¬ 
edge is logically prior to, and independent of, the question about 
the origin and the apprehension of the truth of that knowledge. 
For unless the knowledge itself s known, no question can even 
be raised about its truth. The theory of prakdsa is also wider in 
scope inasmuch as it pertains to all states of consciousness and 
not merely to knowledge. 
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4. ‘Svatah' and "paratah": The Vedanta and the Mimamsa 
theory is known as the theory that truth is svatah whereas 
falsity is paratah. As opposed to this we have the Nyaya theory 
that both truth and falsity are paratah. The key terms in this 
controversy are ^svata/f and *paratah\ literally meaning ‘from 
within’ and ‘from without’ respectively. We would sometimes 
use the English words intrinsic'' and ^extrinsic'" more for reasons 
of convenience than for their accuracy in rendering the two 
Sanskrit terms. 

When the Mimamsa-Vedanta theory holds that truth is intrin¬ 
sic to knowledge it means either or both of two things. It may 
mean on the one hand that the originating conditions of the 
truth of knowledge are precisely the same as the originating 
conditions of the knowledge itself. On the other hand, the theory 
also holds that the knowledge and its truth are apprehended 
together. Thus, ‘intrinsic’ means both ‘intrinsic with regard to 
origin’ and ‘intrinsic with regard to apprehension’, both iitpatti- 
tall and jhaptitah. 

Similarly, when the Nyaya holds that truth is extrinsic to 
knowledge, it means both of two things. On the one hand it 
holds that the generating conditions of the truth of a knowledge 
are more than the generating conditions of the knowledge itself. 
It also holds that the apprehension of a knowledge does not always 
amount to the apprehension of its truth. Thus 'extrinsic’ means 
both ‘extrinsic with regard to origin’ and ‘extrinsic with regard 
to apprehension’, utpattitah eind jhaptitah. 

With regard to origin, it should be borne in mind that the 
Nyaya does not hold that the truth of a knowledge is produced 
after the knowledge itself has come into being. The Nyaya rather 
holds (or, at least the majority of the Naiyayikas do) that though 
a knowledge and its truth are produced together, their generating 
conditions are yet not quite the same, nor are they apprehended 
as a rule together. 

Parthasarathi Misra in his Nyayaratnamdla^ mentions two 
meanings of the word ^svataW which may mean either ‘what is 
related to oneself’or simply ‘from oneself’. Raghunatha Siromani 


Misra, Nyayaratnamald (ed. by 
Sastri, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Banaras), p. 30 - 1 . 


Pt. Gangadhar 
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in his Didhiti on Gangesa’s Prdmdtyyavada also distinguishes bet¬ 
ween two meanings of 'svatalf : ‘from oneself’ {svasmat') and 
‘from what is one’s own’ (svakiydt).^ It seems to me that the 
distinction does not introduce anything new and so may be over¬ 
looked for our purpose. 

It goes to Gahgesa’s credit to have shown that the words 'sva' 
and ‘para' are relative terms, so that what is sva in -one context 
may be regarded as para in another. Gahgesa therefore (see 
para 35 of Gangesa’s text) formulates his thesis independent of 
these terms though that means a more circuitous mode of 
speech. 

II. Different Forms of the Svataljpramanya Theory 

Although they all agree that truth of a knowledge originates 
precisely from those causal conditions which also give rise to the 
knowledge, the different advocates of the svatahtprdmdnya theory 
nevertheless differ amongst themselves as to the nature of the 
apprehension of truth. Even with regard to this latter ques¬ 
tion they all no doubt agree that a knowledge is as a rule appre- 
herided together with its truth.® They differ, however, in the first 
place, with regard to the nature of knowledge and, secondly, as 
to the nature of our apprehension of a knowledge. Accordingly, 
we might distinguish between four different forms of the theory: 
the Prabhakara, the Vedanta, the Bhatta and the Misra. 

(a) The Prabhakara theory: The Prabhakara stands alone in 
thinking that there is no positive error. Strictly speaking, the 
problem of truth and error is simply meaningless on his theory, 
for there is no cognitive error. Is then the ordinary usage about 
truth and error without any significance? The Prabhakara would 
say that the only point about this distinction lies in the practical 
side of knowledge. When we say a.knowledge is false we really 
mean—the Prabhakara seems to be saying—that it leads to un¬ 
successful behaviour?’ On the cognitive side all knowledge is 

5. Pramanyavada (Kanchi ed.), p. 15. 

6. GangeSa: “svatastve pramanyavata eva jmnasya grahat” (Pramdpya- 
vadd). 

7. Ramanujacaryya: “yatra vyavaharavisaipvadatf tatra piirvajndnasya 
bhrantatvam”. {Tantrarahasya, Gaekwad’s O.S., p. 3) 
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true. Even the so called false knowledge is, for every knowledge 
has its object which it manifests.® Bearing this in mind, we might 
say that the Prabhakara Mimaipsa distinguishes between three 
levels of truth and error: 

In the broadest sense of the term ‘truth’, all awareness, and 
therefore all knowledge, is true. In a narrower sense of the terrn, 
all awareness other than memory is true. In a still narrower sense 
of the term, only those knowledges are true that lead to success¬ 
ful practice whereas those that lead to unsuccessful practice are 
false. jL^amanujacaryya uses three different terms for these three 
different kinds of truth: yatharthya^ pramanya diXid samyaktva, 
Yathdrthya belongs to all awareness® (including memory and 
what ordinarily passes for erroneous apprehension), prdmdnya 
to all awareness^® excepting memory (but including even the so- 
called erroneous apprehension) and ^amyaktva only to such 
knowledge other than memory which leads to successful 
practice.^^ Yathdrthya^ ot Xrwth in the widest sense, is coexten¬ 
sive with the property of being an awareness of..., or of 
being true to its object {sarvasya jndnasydrthdvyabhicdritvd). 
The criterion of prdmdnya is independence in manifesting the 
object; memory is not pramd since it does not independently 
manifest its object.^^ of samyaktva is the absence of 

contradicted practice. 

Now, how does all this bear on the Prabhakara version of the 
Svatafiprdmdriya theory? Ganganath Jha has raised a pertinent 
issue against the Bhatta theory of prdmdnyd^^ without himself 
realising that the objection is equally valid against the Prabha¬ 
kara notion. For, if the test of prdmdrtya is independence in 
manifesting its object of, in other words, if prdmdnya is the 
property of apprehending something not apprehended before 
{anadhigatatva)^ then prdmdnya is not svatogrdhya. The appre- 

8 . Ramanujacaryya: ''yasyam sa/fiviti yati artha avabhasate sa tasya 
vifayah^ nanyah asya tatranavabhasat," (he, cit,, p. 2) 

9. **tasya sarvasanivitsadhara^atvat'' (loc, cit,, p. 2) 

10 . **am4bhiltilt pramarjam"', (loc, cit,, p. 2) 

11 . "yatra tu na (vyavahoravisarjivadah) tatra samyaktvam,'' (loc,cit,^ 
p. 3). 

12. “/7tf svatantryendrtham paricchinattUi na pramat}anf\ (^alikanalha, 
Prakarana Paiicika, p. 42) 

13. Jha, Prabhakara Mimatpsd, 
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hension of the prcimanya of a knowledge would in that case await 
the ascertainment of this further condition. Or, to put it 
differently, if pramcinya is the property of being other than 
memory, it could not be said to be apprehended along with the 
apprehension of the knowledge (whose prdmanya it is). It is 
clear therefore that neither prdmanya nor saniyaktva are appre¬ 
hended ab initio. If therefore the Prabhakara Mimarnsa advo¬ 
cates the theory of svatahprdmdnya that could only be with regard 
X .0 ydtlidrtliya\^^ for it is only in this broadest sense of‘truth’that 
every awareness is awareness of its own object and to apprehend 
a knowledge is eo ipso to apprehend it as knowledge of its own 
object. 

(6) The Bhdtta theory: The Bhaita school, agreeing though in 
the fundamental ooint of svatahprdmdnya, differs from the 
Prabhakaras in the following points. 

The Bhattas regard knowledge as an imperceptible activity 
and not as something self-luminous. We come to know about 
our knowledge therefore—on the Bhatta theory—only through 
an inferential process which immediately follows upon the knowl¬ 
edge. The inferential process has the following character. The 
activity of knowing, itself imperceptible, is directed towards and 
terminates in the object which thereby comes to acquire a new 
property of ‘being known’. This property called by the Bhattas 

14. I am indebted, in bringing out this threefold sense of ‘truth’, to P. 
Sastri's Introduction to the Purvamimd/tisd (Calcutta, 1923). It would be seen 
that I agree with that learned scholar in thinking that it is truth only in the 
broadest sense of the term that, on the Mimarpsa theory, could be svatah, I 
however have differed from him in the precise formulation of these three senses. 
The difference-between his analysis and mine may be represented thus:— 

On SastrVs analysis: 

1. Truth as common to all cognitions (prama, apramd and memory) 

2 . Truth as common to memory and anublnlti (=:bddhakdbhdvatva) 

3. Truth as belonging only to anubhuti {badhakdbhdvatva + anadhiga'^ 
tatva) 

On my analysis: 

1. Ydtbdrthya (common to all awareness qua awareness of some object) 

2. Prdmanya, as common to all knowledge, right or wrong, but excepting 
memory {^anadhigatatva), 

3. Saniyaktva, as characterizing only right anubhuti {anadhigatatva 
bddhakdbhdvatva). 
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^jfidtata or ^kjiowjviess^ serves as the mark for our inference of 
the act of knowing which is its imperceptible cause. Unlike most 
other inferences, this inference of the knowledge from \\iq jnutatd 
in the object does not wail upon my desire to infer: it automati¬ 
cally—unless hindered by more powerful factors—follows upon 
knowledge and in that sense no knowledge goes unknown, 
though again none is directly perceived. 

Now, truth—according to the Bhattas—is apprehended svatah 
in the sense that the same inference from jndtatd which makes 
us aware of a knowledge also makes us aware of the truth of 
that knowledge. Truth of course has its origin in the very same 
factors which also give rise to the knowledge whose truth it is 
but like the knowledge its truth also remains unknown at the 
beginning. The knowledge manifests its object without itself or 
its truth being apprehended till of course the above-mentioned 
inference brings both to light.^^>^^^ 

But what does the Bhatta mean by "pramdnya'l Kumarila has 
not given anywhere a precise definition of it. We could only fall 
back on the line: ^^tasmdd hodhdtmakatvena svatah prdptd 
pranidnatd'"^^ which suggests the conjecture^’ that also for 
Kumarila, as for the Prkhh'dli3,T'd, prdmdnya is the same as aware- 
ness-of-the-objcct ( bodhdtmakatvd). In this sense of course every 
knowledge is intrinsically true. Other members of the school 
however are not as reticent as Kumarila, nor are they all un¬ 
animous on this point. 

Umbeka, commenting on the ,^'lokavdrtika, rejects the identifi¬ 
cation of pf‘df 7 idfiyci with bodhcdccitvci on the plea that though the 
latter is intrinsic to all knowledge yet it does not serve to dis¬ 
tinguish right from wrong knowledge,^® for even the erroneous 
knowledge of a rope-snake has the property of bodhakatva inas- 

15. SlokavdrJika, 2.83. 

15a. It should be remembered hov/ever that though the said inference 
reveals truth, truth is not inferred. Thus Gaga Bhatta writes: ""Pramcitvasydna- 
mimeyat vat jndndnumane samanasam vitsam vecly at ay cl jnanat vavatpramd' 
tvasya svatastvasambhavdf^ {Bhattacintamani, p. 13). 

16. S/okavclrtika, 2.53. 

17. Sastri, loc. loc. cit., 68-9. 

18. It must be remembered that the Bhatta unlike the Prabhakara docs dis¬ 
tinguish between right knowledge and error so that his account of prcumlnyci 
should be expected to distinguish the one from the other. 
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much as it also manifests its own object. Umbeka concludes by 
defining 'pramaiitya' as arthdvisarrivaditvam, that is to say, as the 
‘property of being uncontradicted in its object’.^® Mere manifes¬ 
tation of an object is not enough. A true knowledge must be 
uncontradicted in its object. Umbeka adds that it is this truth 
which is svatafi in the sense of being produced by the cause of 
the knowledge itself. 

Gaga Bhatta goes further to define a true knowledge as a 
knowledge whose object was previously unknown and which is 
uncontradicted by another knowledge;®® in this sense, pramd/jya 
is the same as samyaktva of the Prabhakaras. But can truth in 
this sense as also in the sense of Umbeka be svatal}! 

Parthasarathi suggests a new distinction between two senses 
of ‘truth’: truth as pertaining to the knowledge, and truth as 
pertaining to the object. Apparently, his purpose is to circum¬ 
vent the following difficulty. My knowledge of truth would take 
the form ‘This knowledge is true’. Now on the Bhatta theory 
both the original knowledge and its truth are apprehended to¬ 
gether. The original knowledge however being previously un¬ 
known, the judgment ‘This knowledge is true’ is not possible. 
Awareness of truth would therefore presuppose a prior appre¬ 
hension of the knowledge—which would of course contradict 
the central thesis of the sratahpramdnya theory. This difficulty 
is evaded by suggesting that the pramanya is nothing other than 
visayatathdtva or the “suchness of the object”, in which case the 
ascription of prdmdnya to the knowledge cannot but be 
secondary 

Now it seems to me that Parthasarathi’s distinction is hardly 
to the point. For, truth is an epistemological notion, and it is 

19. Slokavartika with the commentary of Umbeka (Madras Univ. Sanskrit 
Series, no. 13, 1940), p. 54. 

20. “Ajnatavi?ayakain badhakajhanarahitajnanam prama”. {Bhattacinta- 
mani, P- 13) 

21. "Na jmiiasaipbandhitvena prciimujyam grhyate iti bruma/j, khptu 
vifayatalhdtvai]! tadvijndnasya prdntdnyairt tannibandhaiiatvajjndne pramanya- 
buddhisabdayob, tat ca ajndtddeva jndnat svata eva gybitamityanarthakarp 
pramandntaramiti”. {Nyararatndkara on Slokavartika, cdtd. by Ram Sastri, 
Benares, 1898, p. 71) 

22. Nydyaratiidkara, p. 61. Again Nyayaratngmala, p. 33 (Banaras edition, 
1900): “arthatathatvamidameva hi jhanasya prdmapyam.” 
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only as an epistemological notion that truth concerns us here. 
Truth in this sense, i.e. as the ‘suchness of the object’ or as the 
pure nature of the object hardly concerns the issue under con¬ 
sideration. The fact is that ^visaya^ itself is an epistemological 
concept, so that ‘visayatathatvcf could only mean faithfulness or 
adequacy of the knowledge to its object. 

We may then say that the Bhattas have suggested two notions 
of prdmdnya, (/) of prdmdnya as equal to anadhigatatva-{-cibdclhi' 
tatva and (//) of prdmdnya as nothing other than visayatathdtva. 
Of these two notions, it is (/) whose claim to be apprehended 
ab initio must be rejected, for the two constituent notions are 
sufficiently complex so as to require subsequent deliberation. 

It is therefore (//) which might put forward a reasonable claim 
for being svatah, Butin that case the meaning of visayatathdtvd 
has to be made more precise. One thing seems to be clear: it is 
not the same as the ydthdrthya of the Prabhakaras. For 
ydthdrthya^ as we have seen, belongs to all awareness as such, 
to right knowledge and error alike, while Parthasarathi’s notion 
is meant to distinguish right knowledge from error. If visayata- 
thdtva in this sense is to be svatah, then we have to take it that 
every knowledge qua knowledge claims to be true to its object. 

It must be added that though visayatathdtva is meant to distin¬ 
guish right knowledge from error, nevertheless—-Parthasarathi 
reminds*us—when the Mimamsaka seeks to establish the intrinsic 
truth of all knowledge, he has in view all knowledge and not 
merely the right ones. This is in fact, as we shall have occasions 
to emphasize later on, one of the puzzling situations with which 
the svatahprdmdnya theory is faced. 

(c) The Misra theory: The third form of the theory is ascribed 
to the school of Mimamsa associated with the name of Murari 

23. Parthasarathi recognizes this in Nydyaratnanidld. To the question 
whether truth also belongs to memory, he replies that strictly speaking it does 
not, but in the context of the present discussion {asmin tu prakarane) truth is 
taken as what is common to right knowledge and memory. For, he goes on to 
tell us ananiisandhiyamdnatvam tadayogdniipalabdhigamyatvena iia jndnci' 
svarupddgamyate (p. 35). The knowledge of a jar, for example, does not tell 
us that it is knowledge of what has not been previously apprehended. 

24. ""Sarvavijhdnavmyamidam"^ {Nydyaratnamdld, p. 35). Also: "'jndna- 
mdtrairi tu adhikrtya svatah prdmdnye paratascdprdmdnye sddhyamdne^ {ibid, 
p. 35). 
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Misra none of whose writings is handed down to us but who is 
mentioned in Nyaya and Mimainsa treatises.^® This school is 
represented as combining the Nyaya doctrine of anuvyavasaya 
with the Mimainsa theory of intrinsic truth. Again there is no 
difference as to the origin of truth, about which all the three 
Mimamsa schools agree. The difference centres round the ques¬ 
tion of apprehension. The prirnary knowledge whose truth is 
under consideration is apprehended in its anuvyavasdyci or in¬ 
trospective awareness; this secondary knowledge also apprehends 
the truth of the primary knowledge.^® 

Hardly any arguments of the school survive. Gangesa however 
gives one argument in favour of the view. This is to the effect 
that since a knowledge is specified only by its object {yisayani’^ 
rupya), the anuvyavasaya 2ippTchtnd\ng o, primary. knowlQ.dge 
should also apprehend that primary knowledge as being knowl¬ 
edge of such and such object, which in fact amounts to appre¬ 
hending it as a true knowledge. 27 The underlying conception of 
truth seems to be, on the face of it, not very far from the Naiya- 
yika’s. Truth is defined as tadvadvisesyakatve sati tatprakdra- 
katvam, and both these component properties—to be explained 
later on—are said to be knowable in introspection. Gangesa 
therefore takes great pains to show that .truth is more than the 
mere co-existence of (1) the property of having a qualifier and 
(2) the property of having a qualificandum which possesses that 
qualifier. For this see pp. 43. infra. 

{d) The Vedahtic theory: The Veddntic form of the svatahprd- 
mdnya theory owes some of its peculiarities to the background 
of the Vedantic metaphysics. For our present purpose, it would 
suffice to draw attention to two of its main features before 
raising the really critical issues that are at stake. In the first 
place, the Vedantin’s conception of knowledge is very different 
from the Mimaipsaka’s. The word 'knowledge’ means, in tbe 


25. Compare Gangesa in Pramaiiyavada, Gaga Bhatta’s BhdttacintdmariU 
Visvanatha’s Siddhdntamuktdvali etc. 

26. Thus Gaga Bhatta: ''Murdrimisrdstu ghatddijndnottararn ghatam 
jdndmityddyanuvyavasdyo jdydte tena ghatatvavadvisesyakaghatatvaprakdra- 
karupaprdmdnyagraha itydhufjt*\ (Joe. cit., p. 19) 

27. Vi^ayanirupyarn hi jhdnam ato jhdnavittivedyo vi?aya iti vyavasdye 
bhdsamdne dharmadharmivat tadvaisi^tyamapi visayah”. (Prdmdnyavddd) 
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Advaita works, either of four things: (/) a modification of the 
inner sense {antahkaranavrtti) or (/;) consciousness as limited by 
a modification of the inner sense {antcthkaranavrttyavacchinna- 
caitanyd) or (//7) the witness self (saksi) or, finally (iv) the pure 
undifferentiated consciousness free from all limiting adjuncts 
and determinations. Of these four, the question of truth or 
falsity does not concern either(/77) or (iv); not (iv), for it has no 
object and truth or falsity pertains to the relation of knowledge 
to its object^s; not (Hi), for the witness self to which, on the 
Vedantic theory, everything is given either as known or as un¬ 
known is by itself neither true nor false.2® it is really (/) and (ii) 
of which we could meaningfully predicate truth or falsity. 
Curiously enough, (/),is not self-revealing, for being a modifica- 
tioaof the inner sense it is, on the Vedantic principles, yWa or 
non-conscious. But there is the saving consideration that (/) 
never remains unknown, being in direct touch with the self- 
luminous witness self. Knowledge in the sense of (/) is therefore 
self-revealing only in a derivative sense. It is not revealed by it¬ 
self, but it is revealed directly, i.e. without the mediation of 
another vrtti, by the saksi. It is (ii) which is knowledge in the 
strictest sense and which is self-luminous in a sense that is more 
direct than the sense in which (/) is so. 

Secondly, svatafjpramanya on the Vedantic theory means that 
the truth of a knowledge is apprehended through the samQsdksi- 
awareness through which the knowledge itself is apprehended. 

The really pertinent question however is, what does theVedan- 
tin mean by‘/7rdwdA2_va’in this context? In other words, in what 
precise sense of ‘pramanya’’ does the Vedantin take it to be 
intrinsic to a knowledge? 

The usual definitions ‘prdmanyd* are in terms of the uncon¬ 
tradicted character {abddhitatvam) and the originality {anadhi- 
gatatvam) of a knowledge.^® We have however said before that 
the anadhigatatvam is a. character whose ascertainment depends 
upon subsequent reflection and cannot be apprehended ab initio. 

28. Cp. Advaitasiddhi, p. 311. 

29. Thus Advaitasiddhi: ‘ Sak^ijnanasya bhramapramciscidhcivancitvencC' 
etc. (p. 351). 

30. Thus, for example, Vacaspati Nlisrar **Abadhitdnadhigatasaiidigdho- 
bodhajanakatvatri hi pramduatvam pramananarrC^ {Bhdmati, 1*4). 
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It remains to be shown that the same could as well be said of 
abadhitatvam. This is practically admitted by Madhusudana 
Sarasvati. Uncontradictedness refers not merely to the absence 
of contradiction at the time of knowing®^ but also to the absence 
of contradiction in future. Now, Madhusudana recognizes that 
though present uncontradictedness may be apprehended along 
with the knowledge, yet it is absurd to suppose that a knowledge 
is apprehended ab initio as incapable of contradiction in 
future.®®’®® * 

Vivarana regards pramdifya in the sense of the capacity of 
manifesting (its) object as being intrinsic to a knowledge.®^ But is 
not this capacity for manifesting (its object) common to both 
right knowledge and error, as Umbeka has rightly pointed out? 
For erroneous apprehension, like all apprehension, is of an ob¬ 
ject, and it also manifests its object. This sense of truth therefore 
does not serve to distinguish true from false knowledge. If it be 
said, that is just the reason why all knowledge is intrinsically true 
in this sense, we could only reply that truth in this sense could 
never possibly be absent in an apprehension so that the Vedantin 

would not be entitled to hold the further position, which in fact 

he holds, that a knowledge may be rendered false through extrin¬ 
sic circumstances. For, no matter what extrinsic circumstances 
might present themselves, no matter if a knowledge is proved to 
be erroneous, the apprehension still remains apprehension of 

31. ^^Vyavaharakaldbadhyatva” (Advaitasiddhi, p. 351). 

32. "^Bhdvikdlabddhatadabhdvau ca na manaiji vind sdk$ind grahitum 
sakyate tasya vidyamdnamdtragrdhitvdditr {ibid,, p. 35). Gaudabrahmdnandi 
admits that validity also in the sense of visesydvrttyaprakdrakatva (i. e. the 
property of not having a form e.g. ‘snakehood’ which does not reside in the 
substantival object, e.g. in a rope) is not apprehended svatab, the reason 
apparently being that such a property consisting of a double negation cannot 
but be the object of subsequent deliberation {Advaitasiddhi, p. 312). 

33. This future uncontradictedness is not to be confused with that absolute 
uncontradictedness ,{trikdldbddhyatva) which belongs only to Brahman and 
which cannot be apprehended by any means {Advaitasiddhi, p. 499). The latter 
is called tdttvikaprdmdnya or metaphysical truth and is distinguished from 
empirical truth. We are here concerned only with empirical truth. But in what 
precise sense of truth is empirical truth svatogrdhyal 

34. '"Ndpi prdmdnyamarthaparicchedasdmarthyam kdranaguijtajhdndtpa- 
ratovagamyate*^ (Viz. ed., p. 102). Prdmdfiyarnndma jiidnasydrthapariccheda- 
sdmarthyam'* {Vivarartaprameyasamgraha, Vasumatiedition, Bk, II, p. 223). 
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something. When therefore the Mimaipsaka and the Vedantin 
maintain that truth is intrinsic to a knowledge whereas falsity is 
extrinsic, they ought to understand the two notions of truth and 
falsity in such a manner that the one remains the contradictory of 
the other. 

Should we then say that truth, for the Vedantin, is nothing 
other than the tadvati tatprakdrakatva of the Naiyayika? Accord¬ 
ing to this meaning of ‘truth’, a knowledge ‘S is p’ is true when 
p really belongs to S, that is to say, when S (p) is known as p. 
When p does not really belong to S, the knowledge ‘S is p’ is 
false. In Gangesa’s opinion it is only in this sense that truth may 
be regarded as being apprehended ab initio,^^ But the consensus 
of opinion of the Advaita writers seems to be that tadvati tat- 
prakdrakatva is common to both right knowledge and error and 
therefore does not constitute the sense of ‘truth’ in which all 
knowledge is intrinsically true (but not intrinsically false). 
Madhusudana at least of all writers is emphatically clear on this 
point.36 It is curious that though Gahgesa considers tadvati /fl/- 
as the feature which distinguishes right knowledge 
from error, Madhusudana and many Advaita writers regard it as 
belonging to all apprehensions, not excluding error. There is 
reason therefore to suspect that the Naiyayika and the Vedantin 
do not mean quite the same by ^tadvati tatprakdrakatva\^^ But 
for the present we shall leave the matter there with the hope that 
this question would receive further clarification in part III of this 
Introduction. 

A way out is suggested by adding a qualification to tadvati tat¬ 
prakdrakatva. Not bare tadvati tatprakdrakatvah\xi{h?ii 2 iS 
.fied by the property of leading to successful activity is what serves 


35. Tathapi tadvati tatprakdiakajndnatvani tadvati tadvaisistyajnatiatvatp 
va pramdnyain tacca jnanagrdhakasdmagrigrdhyam’'\ (loc. c/7., p. 110 ) 

36. Madhusudana Sarasvati, Advaitaratnaraksanam (Advaitasiddlii edn., 
pp. 29-30). Compare also a modern writer Anantakrishna Sastri: ""yadyapi 
veddntinam mate tadvati tatprakdrakatvarupam prdmdnyant bhramasadHuira- 
nameva, tathapi sanivddipravrttijanakatvavisi^tafn tat na tatsddhdranamiti 
{Paribhci^aprakasika on Veddntaparibhasa, Calcutta 1927, p. 263). 

37. One reason for this may be that the Advaitin admits a false object which 
is the object of false apprehension, so that e.g. the false silver does possess the 
generic character of silverhood. 
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to distinguish right knowledge from error.s® This may indeed be 
so,®* but can we take such a complex property as capable of be¬ 
ing apprehended ab initio'! On the other hand, it seems reason¬ 
able to suggest that at least the property of being the cause of 
successful activity cannot in any case be a feature which one 
apprehends ab initio, for like abadliitatva, samvddipravrttijana- 
katva also refers to a future possibility which could at best only 
be anticipated now. 

The exact sense of ‘pramanya' in which the Advaitin could 
speak both of ‘svatahpramdnya' and of 'parataljapramanya' has to 
be specified in some other manner. There are two other sugges¬ 
tions that we are to consider; the one gives a psychological account 
and saves the theory, the other suggests a definition and renders 
the theory valid but analytically trivial. 

Gaudabrahmanandl, after showing that pramanya in the sense 
of abddhitatva cannot be regarded as suggests that 'pra- 

manya''(or that purpose should be regarded as being the same as 
‘the property of being a knowledge of anything which has not 
been known to be false’.^® In this sense, a knowledge is true 
insofar as—and.in the sense that—it is not known to be false. 
This is a psychological sense of‘truth’, for truth here consists in 
one’s ignorance that a knowledge is false. Now, this has the 
merit that it accounts for the fact that truth is apprehended ab 
initio without obliterating the distinction between right knowl¬ 
edge and error. For, certainly we cannot call a knowledge 
‘knowledge’ unless it is unaccompained by an awareness of its own 
falsity; in this respect, every knowledge, even an erroneous 
apprehension prior to the detection of its erroneous character, is 
accompanied by an awareness of its own truth. In connection 

38. This is the suggestion of Anantakrisna Sastri in the passage quoted in 
footnote 37. 

39. Gaudabrahmanandl recognizes that the simple property of causing an 
activity—and the activity, we may add, may also be ni^kampa —is common to 
right knowledge and error: '‘pravrttiprayojakatvarupam— pramatvatn 
bhramasyapi vidyate”. Hence the qualification should be: “ the property of 
causing successful activity”. (Advaitasiddhi, p. 319) 

40. "Pramai.tyam vyavaharakdldvacchinnasya mithydtvaniscaydvisayat- 
vasya ya dirayah tadvifayakadhisvariipam”. Again: "Mithydtvena ajndtaift 
yat tadvisayakajndnatvarupapramdtvasya jndnasdmdnyagrdhakasdkfigrdhyal- 
varupasvalogrdhyatyasambhavdt". {Advaitasiddhi, pp. 351-352) 
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with the definition of ‘truth’ as arthaparicchedasamarthya it was 
pointed out that this feature is intrinsic to all awareness qua 
awareness and not qua true knowledge, so that it characterizes 
an erroneous apprehension even if the latter is recognized as 
erroneous. Now the present psychological definition of ‘truth’ 
has the advantage that in this sense truth belongs to an errone¬ 
ous apprehension only so long as its erroneous character is not 
detected. Truth in this sense does not characterize all awareness 
but certainly belongs to all knowledge, and continues to charac¬ 
terize a knowledge so long as extrinsic circumstances do not divest 
that knowledge of its character of being a knowledge by expos¬ 
ing its pretensions and in effect by reducing it to a mere aware¬ 
ness. It is thus a good account of the meaning of ‘truth’ within 
the limits of (he svatahpramanya-and-paratahaprdmdnya theory. 

Its defects however—-if they are at all to be regarded as de¬ 
fects—are twofold. First, the sense given to ‘truth’ is chiefly 
psychological, and secondly, the definition is a negative one. 
Were the definition merely negative, we could pass it over; what 
is worse is that it smacks even of circularity. For, ‘truth’ is de¬ 
fined in terms of‘falsity’, as if the idea of falsity is logically more 
fundamental or epistemically clearer. If however a knowledge is 
to be called ‘false’ when it is not true (or if an object is to be 
called false if it is not the object of a true knowledge), then the 
definition is plainly circular. Nevertheless as a psychological 
account of every knowledge-situation, it is based on a sound 
phenomenological basis. 

The other definition is suggested by Madhusudana in his 
Advaitaratnaraksanam. After rejecting some definitions of ‘truth 
as unsatisfactory on the ground that they apply to error as well, 
Madhusudana proceeds to define ‘truth’ as ‘theproperty of being 
a certain apprehension of an object which was previously un- 
known’.^^ Truth in this sense, Madhusudana claims, satisfies 
three needs: it serves to distinguish right knowledge from error, 
it is capable of being apprehended svatal^ &s, the theory demands, 
and further it can account for unwavering activity {niskampa pi'^~ 
vrtti) as the phenomena demand. It does not belong to error, for 

41. "Ajnatarthaniscayatmakatvameva pramanyamasmatpakse". {loc. cit., 
p. 32) 
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the content of erroneous apprehension, e.g. the snake in rope- 
snake illusion, exists only when it is being perceived and there¬ 
fore has no unknown existence {ajmtasatta). Of the object of 
erroneous apprehension we cannot then say that it was unknown 
before: hence truth in the above sense does not belong to 
erroneous apprehension. It is capable of being apprehended 
initio, for—according to the Advaita epistemology—the prior 
unknown existence of what now comes to be known is an object 
of 5 a/cs/-awareness. (What is now known through any of the 
means of true knowledge is at the same time known as having 
been unknown before.) Hence, the property of being a certain 
apprehension of what was previously unknown is something that 
is apprehended together with any knowledge and by the same 
^a/v^vf-consciousness. 

One very curious feature of the Miinaipsci-Vedanta theory is 
that truth, on this theory, is apprehended ab initio, in all knowl¬ 
edge including erroneous apprehension prior to the detection of 
its erroneous character. But as soon as what so long passed as 
knowledge is now known to be erroneous, it is divested of its 
pretensions to be knowledge. Thus truth should on the one hand 
be common to all apprehensions including error, and yet it 
should also serve to distinguish right knowledge from error. The 
theory seeks to satisfy these two apparently conflicting demands. 
With regard to Madhusudana’s definition of ‘truth’, we may say 
that prior to the detection of its erroneous character, even an 
error passes for true knowledge insofar as even the erroneous 
object is felt to have had a prior unknown existence; but as soon 
as the error is recognised as an error, its object is at once seen 
to possess only a prdtibhasika being, i.e. to say being only while 
it was being experienced. Being without unknown existence, it 
cannot be an object of a true knowledge. 

Understood in this way, Madhusudana’s theory also gives us 
a psychological account of truth. For, a knowledge, on this 
theory, is true so long as it is taken to be opposed to ajndna (i.e. 
to say ajndnavirodhi); negatively speaking, a knowledge is true 
so long as we are not aware of it as ajndna-avirodhi, which is the 
same as saying that a true knowledge is the apprehension of 
something which has not been known to be false (inithydtvenu 
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ajnatam yat tadvisayakajndna).^^ The latter is the definition of 
Gaudabrahmdnandi and has been discussed above. 

iViadhusudana, however, proceeds in a direction quite differ¬ 
ent from the above psychological interpretation of his theory. 
He goes on to define ^jndnatvd' in terms of ’‘prcundtvci\ so that 
invalid apprehension is regarded as lacking even the generic 
character of jndnatva^^ Error is really pseudo-knowledge, not 
knowledge proper.^^ To the well-known argument of the Naiya- 
yika that if truth originated from the same conditions as give 
rise to the knowledge, false apprehension should also become 
true, for the generating conditions of knowledge are also the 
generating conditions of false apprehension, the latter being, like 
true apprehension, a species of knowledge, Madhusudana confi¬ 
dently replies that this need not be so, for false apprehension is 
not a species of knowledge.^^ Error is not knowledge. It follows 
analytically ilvdi truth is intrinsic to knowledge.^® 

We may now sum up the conclusions towards which the above 
discussions have been leading us. 

There are two ways of defining 'prdmdnya\ so as to render the 
svata/iprdmanya-und-parataliaprdmdnya theory a plausible one. 

On the one formulation,is explained in the psy¬ 
chologic?.! language with reference to the knower’s unawareness 
as to the falsity of the knowledge under consideration. On the 
other formulation, prdnidnya is identified with the very generic 
character of jndnatva, so that a false apprehension is, by defini¬ 
tion, not Knowledge at all.^’^ On both formulations, to know is 
to know truly, and to know a knowledge is to know it as true. 

42. See footnote 40 above. 

43. '^Apramdya ajmnavirodhitvanlpajTidnatvdbhavena../' (loc. cit., 33). 

44. Na hi Iietvdbhdso hetiirbhavati, tadvanna jhciniibJidsasya jhunntvciin** 
(loc. cit., p. 33). For the Naiyayika, this is not so. Hence the Naiyayika would 
regard pramdtva as belonging only to one species of knowledge and not as 
coextensive with jhdnatva. 

45. Na ca jhdnascimagrimdtrajanyatve apramdpi pramd sydditi vdcyain,’ 
tasya jhdnasdmagrijanyatvdbhdvdt. Na ca—evatii sati sa jhdnatnapi na sydditi 
vdcyam, istdpatteiy*. (loc. cit., p. 34) 

46. Jhdnamdtre jhdnatvavat pt'amdtvasydpyaniigamdt sdmdnyasdniagri- 
mdtraprayojyatd...”. (loc. cii., p. 34) 

47. The late K.C. Bhattacharyya has proposed a similar theory in his paper 
“Knowledge and Truth”, included in the Second Volume of his Studies in 
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In the former sense, prdmdnya belongs in common to all 
knowledge, right or erroneous, but in the long run. as the 
erroneous character of the error is detected, it deserts the 
erroneous apprehension. It would not be correct to ascribe to 
this theory the view that a knowledge is true if it is not false: 
that would be trivial. The theory rather says that knowledge 
is true (jiot taken as true) if it is not known to be false. Thus, on 
this account, truth is a derivative'concept and fits in with the 
Advaita metaphysics that nothing empirical is real. Empirical 
truth, therefore, is a concept which is logically definable only in 
terms of falsity. It must be said that to avoid the above men¬ 
tioned charge of circularity, the Advaitin must give a positive 
account of falsity (which indeed he claims to have given!). 

The second formulation, at the first glance, makes the 
svatahprdmdnya theory an analytic consequence of the suggested 
definition of ‘knowledge’ in terms of ‘praindtva’. But the defini¬ 
tion is more than an arbitrary linguistic recommendation: there 
is an important sense in which it is also phenomenologically 
descriptive. For, there is a certain absurdity in saying both ‘I 
know that S is p’ and ‘S is p is false’. One cannot know and yet 
be in error with regard to what he knows. If something is 
known, it follows necessarily that it is true. Thus, according to 
Ayer,«® in order that I may be able to say T know that S is p’, 
three and only three conditions need to be fulfilled. These are: 
(/) that‘S is p’ is true, (//) that I am sure of (i); and (Hi) that I 
who know have the right^^^ jq be sure. Knowledge, according 
to Ayer, is intrinsically true in the sense that if something is 
known, it follows necessarily that it is true.^® This follows, we are 


Philosophy (Calcutta, 1958). Thus he writes: “Two propositions may be stated 
about knowledge—that knowing is known only as implied in the explicit 
awareness of truth and that truth is asserted only of a content that is known. 
Knowledge and truth have to be defined in terms of each other”, (p. 154) 
Again, “There is. ..no such thing as false knowledge” (p. 157), so that “if it 
now appears to be not true, it is ne^er said to have been known but taken at 
best to have been believed” (p. 158). 

48. A.J. Ayer, The Problem of Knowledge (London, 1956), Ch. I. 

48a. In the Indian svatahpramdnya theories this ‘right to be so sure’ need 
not be apprehended ab initio. 

49. Ibid, p. 22. 
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told, from the ‘linguistic fact" \h^X what is not true cannot properly 
be said to be known.^® What happens if subsequently I detect 
that. I was really in error? It would follow that I really did not 
know, that I had mistaken a pseudo-knowledge {jnanabluisa) for 
a knowledge. Hence, it is not a knowledge which becomes falsi¬ 
fied, but it is really a pseudo-knowledge whose pretensions to be 
knowledge are now exposed. Hence the curiously paradoxical 
situation that although the svatahprdmdnya theory defined 
‘knowledge’ in terras of ‘truth’ thereby condemning error as 
pseudo-knowledge, yet in its attempt to establish its position it 
includes under its ‘paksa" all that claims to be knowledge includ¬ 
ing knowledge in the true sense and pseudo-knowledge. 

Ii should be added that if the svatahprdmdnya theory is stated 
in this way, then truth can be taken to be svatah only with regard 
to its apprehension (y/7t7/?H7a/2) and not with regard to its ori¬ 
gination (iitpattitahf It is only thePrabhakara who isconstrained 
to accept that truth is svatah even with regard to its origin, for if 
he did not subscribe to this he would be contradicting his own 
cardinal doctrine that all knowledge is true, that there is strictly 
speaking no error at all. Others like the Bhattas and the Vedan- 
tins may or may not^^ subscribe to this part of the svatah theory? 
they may remain content with a moderate form by regarding 
truth to be svatah only with regard to apprehension. 

All others (except the Prabhakaras) believe that there is 
erroneous apprehension. While believing in this, they may choose 
to subscribe to either of the following two explanations: (p) they 
may hold that all apprehensions are initially true but some of 
them become subsequently, owing to extraneous circumstances? 
erroneous; or (6) they might hold that all knowledge is initially 
apprehended as true, though some of these are, right from l^he 
beginning, erroneous and therefore not knowledge at all but arc 

50. Thus the late K.C. Bhattacharyya bases his suggested definition of 
knowledge’ in terms of ‘truth’ upon the phenomenological evidence that know 
ing is known never as an “indifferent psychical fact”, but always as “the imph" 
cate of the awareness of truth” from which it follows that truth “cannot be 
taken simply as additional confirmation of what already is known indifferently 
{loc. cit., p. 157). 

51. Thus, for example Parthasarathi in Nydyaratnamdla accepts the intriu 
sic character of truth only with regard to its apprehension. 
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pseudo-knowledge whose falsity conies to be recognised later on 
owing to extraneous circumstances. 

The alternative (a) is most consistently held by those for whom 
an objective definition of ‘truth’ is not possible and who would 
consequently define ‘truth’ in psychological terms as indicated 
above. But since in this sense truth is not an objective property 
so that calliilg a knowledge true is nothing other than not knowing 
it as false, it is apparent that to claim truth to be svatah with 
regard to its origination is rather trivial. This is so for the reason 
that on this theory being true and being apprehended as true are 
the same. 

The alternative (b) is most consistently held by those who also 
believe in two other propositions: (/) that truth originates svatah 
in all knowledge, but notin erroneous apprehensions; and (//) 
that nevertheless both knowledge and pseudo-knowledge are ab 
initio apprehended as true. 

Both the Prabhakaras and those amongst the others who 
subscribe to {b) believe truth to be intrinsic to all knowledge. 
But this apparent agreement is reached by radically different 
approaches—in the case of the Prabhakaras by rejecting error 
and consequently by regarding all certain apprehension as amoun¬ 
ting to knowledge, and in the case of the upholders of \^h) by 
admitting error but at the same time by excluding error from 
the purview of the term ‘knowledge’. 

The Prabhakaras extend the scope of ‘knowledge’ to include 
all apprehension; the others subscribing to {b) contract its 
scope so as to include only right apprehension. It goes without 
saying that (Jb) is on a safer ground. For, the Prabhakaras by 
including under the scope of 'knowledge’ all apprehensions — 
not excluding the so-called erroneous ones—can save their theory 
only at the cost of introducing an equally extended sense of 
‘truth’ according to which all knowledge is true since all knowl¬ 
edge is an ‘^awareness of....” It hardly needs be emphasised that 
in this last mentioned sense of ‘truth’, the svatah theory, though 
irrefutable, becomes trivial. 

The Naiyayikas also do not accept the distinction between 
knowledge and pseudo-knowledge in the manner of (6), nor do 
they accept either the psychological definition of‘truth’ advocated 
in {a) or the trivial account of the Prabhakaras. For the Naiya- 
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yika, true and false knowledge form two species of knowledge, 
agreeing in the generic character of being knowledge but differing 
in the speciOc characters of truth and falsity. It follows that foi* 
him, truth cannot be intrinsic to knowledge as such, though it 
is left to be seen why he also does not regard truth as svatali 
even with regard to apprehension. This shall require a precise 
delimitation of the Nyaya concepts of knowledge and truth, to 
which the next part of this introduction is to be devoted. It is 
only after we are able to fix the precise sense of ‘truth’ in which 
the Nyaya regards truth to be extrinsic that any attempt to 
assess the traditional arguments and counter-arguments on both 
sides could bear fruitful results. 

I should conclude this examination of the svatahpraindnyct^ 
theory by noting down a caution against a misinterpretation 
of this theory which has been most common but which strangely 
enough has not been challenged. It has been usual to . regard 
this theory as but an Indian version of what passes in Western 
philosophy as the self-evidence theory of truth. Self-evidence, on 
the Western theory, is still a criterion of truth, a criterion which 
serves to distinguish truth from error. A criterion of truth i^ 
always double-edged; it is also a criterion of error. It is precisely 
the contention of the theory however that there 

is no criterion of truths though there are criteria of error. Knowh 
edge as such is true or is apprehended as true; the criteria, when 
applied, cannot any more prove its truth. They may however 
establish the erroneous character of what so long had passed fet 
knowledge. Error is proved to be error, but knowledge cannot 
be proved to be true. For the self-evidence theory, on the other 
hand, truth is proved to be true (or falsehood proved to be false) 
by the criterion of clearness and distinctness (or, by its opposite)- 
This is far too simple to be a faithful account of the complex 
phenomena of the progress of human knowledge. 


III. The Nyaya Theory of Paratah-pramdnya 

In the preceding part of this essay, we have analysed the 
various notions of prdmdnya upheld by the different advocates 
of the theory of svatahprdmdnya. Now we may take up the 
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theory of paratahpramanyd^ especially as upheld by its principal 
advocates, the Nyaya school of philosophy. It is only after the 
fundamental concepts and presuppositions—ontological, logical 
and episteniic—are thus laid bare that we could fruitfully attempt 
a critical appraisal of the entire svatah-paratah controversy. 

The following exposition of the Nyaya theory of paratah- 
pi'anianya has four parts. We start with an account of the Nyaya 
conception of jndna, for when dealing with prdmdnya^ we are 
in fact concerned with something which is a property judna. 
Next, we shall pass over to the conception of prdmduya in the 
Nyaya system. With the notions of jndna and prdmdnya clarified, 
we would be in a position to offer an account of the Nyaya 
theory of paratahprdmdnya. In the last two parts, we shall enquire 
into the basic presuppositions of this theory. 

(a) The Nydya Conception of Knowledge {Jhdnd) 

(/) With regard to the Nyaya conception of jndna, it is neces¬ 
sary for us to bear in mind firstly that jndna, in the Nyaya onto¬ 
logy, has the status of a guna (which can be rendered into ‘quality’ 
only at the risk of grave misunderstanding). Every guna, in 
accordance with the definition of ‘guna’' in the Nyaya ontology, 
rests in a substance and the substance, in the present case, is 
none other than the self. Since we are not, in the present con¬ 
text, concerned with the notion of self which therefore need not 
detain us, we may turn for a moment back to the notion of guna 
which, as has already been remarked in parenthesis, does not 
mean 'quality’. One only needs to remember that the Nyaya 
includes in its list oTgunas such things as samyoga (or conjunc¬ 
tion) which is ordinarily regarded as a relation. Uddyotakara 
regards ‘‘desire, etc.” (icchddayalj) as gunas on the ground 
that they cannot be subsumed under the rest of the categories 
{pdrisesydt).^"^ Jndna is not an activity, but a productto 
call it an activity would, firstly, amount to an unusual extension 
of the ordinary notion of act, involving the notion of move¬ 
ment {spandana)\ but, secondly, it is not admitted by the 

52. Nydyadarsana (Calcutta Sanskrit Series), p. 193. 

53. Thus Jayanta: “Na hikriydsvabhdvarnjhdnamapi tuphalasvabhcivameva** 
(Nydyamahjari, Chowkh. ed., p. 16). 
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definitions underlying the Nyaya ontology.Further, jndna is 
not a modification of any substance, and therefore it would 
not be correct to call it a state of a substance, if by ‘state be 
meant such a modification. For, jndna is a gnnci of the self 
which is not capable of modification in the same sense in which 
a lump of clay is modified into a pot or in any other literal sense. 
And, of course, jndna is far from being a mental state, for the 
mind is only one of the factors in its production but certainly 
is not that in which what is thereby produced inheres. It must 
be noted that though the Nyaya gains an advantage by not re¬ 
garding as a mental state, the incurable privacy of y/m/m 
nevertheless persists, for each person’s self and therefore his 
jndna is directly perceivable only by himself and by none else. 
Thus, 3, jndna is a product arising out of a collocation of causal 
conditions. And like all products, it is an occurrent, i.e. to say, 
arises in time and is replaced by others; the fact that it is not a 
modification and the fact that it is without any component pat^^ 
(niravayavd) are two aspects of the same situation, and being 
without parts it is also without any ontological form of its own 
{nirdkdra),^^ In this respect the Nyaya view stands in sharp 
opposition to the conception of jndna in Sarnkhya or Vedanta, 
according to which it is a modification of a substance call^ 
buddhi or antahkarana and buddhi or antahkarana being a com 
posite substance assumes the shape and the form of the object- 
Not so in the Nyaya: the jndna being a guna and therefore with¬ 
out parts does not assume any form or shape {dkdra). Similm'^y 
not being a kriyd^ it does not bring about any change in the 
object that is known, as the Bhattas wrongly regard it as doing* 

(n) While thus ontologically, jndna is a guna of the self? ^ 
product of various causal conditions, and yet itself without 
component parts and so without shape and form, epistemology 
ally it refers beyond itself to its object. This last feature is whut 
serves to distinguish jndna from the other gums of the self, i-C* 

54. This second point needs emphasis. The Nyaya ontology is not a defen^^ 
of ordinary usage, but a system constructed with its own categories and the| 
definitions. For the idea of such an ontology, see N. Goodman, The 

of Appearance (Cambridge, Mass., 1951). 

55. Udayana: **Arthenaiva viseso hi nirakarataya dhiy/inf' {KiisuinatV^ 
4.4). 
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from desire, aversion, effort, pleasure, pain, etc. Juana alone, of 
all the other giinas of the self, has this self-transcending reference 
to an object, and this reference—or intentionality, as Brentano 
would call it—is intrinsic to jiiana jnana.^^ Others, a desire, 
an aversion for example, may refer to an object but only in¬ 
directly, i.e. through the via media of 

But, is not.such self-transcending reference or intentionality 
intrinsic to consciousness as such? And, if so, are not pleasure 
and pain, desire and aversion states of consciousness, and there¬ 
fore also intentional? The Nyaya answer is very definite on this 
point:‘consciousness’ and ^jndna' are, for the Nyaya, synony¬ 
mous expressions.^® To be conscious is to be conscious of some¬ 
thing which again is the same as having a.jndna of that some¬ 
thing. Pleasure and pain, desire and aversion then are not as such 
states of consciousness, though we are—or, more accurately, 
become—conscious of them.®® 

What has been said above indicates the very wide sense in 
which the Nyaya, along with most other systems of Indian 
thought, uses the word ^jndna\ so that to render this Sanskrit 
word ^jndna^ into the English ‘knowledge’ would be—and, in 
fact, has proved—definitely misleading. In fact, it is really the 
other word ^pramff —which denotes ordinarily only a species of 
jndna —-that permits itself to be translated ‘knowledge. It is 
redundant therefore to say—as has, more often than not, been 
held—that ^prama* means true knowledge. ^Prama* certainly 
means true jndna but since ^jndna^ is not synonymous with 
‘knowledge’ and since, in accordance with the English usage, to 


56. Thus Vacaspati: "Uasmddarthapravanebhyo jndnebhyastadapravanatayd 
bhinna-jdtiyah sukhddayo...^\ {Tdtparyatikd^ p. 108) 

Also Vallabhacarya: ^jndnatve cecchadivydvrttasvabhdvasya visayapra- 
vamtvamapeksitamitr, {Nydyalildvati^ Chowkh. ed., p. 814) 

57. Sankara Misra: ^Ucchddau tii jndnaupddhikam tat'\ {Kantlidbharana 
on Nydyalildvati, p. 812) 

58. Thus, ^"Buddhinipalabdhijmnamityanarthdntaram'' {Nyaya Sutra 1. 
1.15). Also, vacaspati: ''biiddheh svdblidvikam caitanyamdstheyam'* {Tdt- 
paryatikd on 1.1.15). Vallabha: ^'prakdso buddhUj\ (loc. cit., p. 408) 

59. See on this point Kalidas Bhattacharyya, “The Indian Theories of Self 
and Knowledge” (Our Hentage, Vol. 2, Part II, especially pp. 221-223). Also 
B.K. Matilal, Perception An Essay on Classical Indian Theories of Knowledge^ 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1986, esp. ch. 9. 
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know that S is p entails that S is p, "prama could safely be 
treated as being equivalent to 'knowledge’. That [jTiana' and 
‘knowledge’ are not synonymous e^tpressions is further indicated 
by the fact that the Nyaya would treat doubt as a species of 
jhana while to doubt is not to know, according to the English 
usage of ‘know’, though doubting certainly involves some knowl¬ 
edge which is not itself doubting. It cannot be said that doubt 
is a complex form of knowledge involving two mutually contra¬ 
dictory predications and as such resolves itself into elements of 
which each taken by itself is a knowledge; and that if this be so, 
then the equivalence between ^jhand* and ‘knowledge’ may be 
restored. Now this indeed is a possible alternative and has been 
adopted by Mimarasakas in their zeal to establish 
manya. It is also possible that some Naiyayikas attempted such 
an explanation of doubt,®® though the general tradition of ibe 
Nyaya regards doubt as an irreducible form of jnana. Moreover, 
as would be emphasised later on, this latter explanation of 
doubt fits in better with the Nyaya conception of truth. Thus wo 
may safely conclude that if I am conscious of anything in what¬ 
soever mode it may be, in the Nyaya terminology I may be said 
to haveay/iaAia of it, although in accordance with the ordinary 
use of ‘know’ in the English language I may not be said 
know it.- 

After having warned in the just preceding paragraph that 
^jhana^ and ‘knowledge’ are not equivalent expressions, I would 
add that in the following discussion I propose to use the English 
word ‘know (and its substantive form) in exactly the same senso 
in which ^jhana^ is used in the Nyaya, so that when I have a 
doubt, I would say I have a knowledge. Consistently with this 
proposal, ^prama" would naturally be rendered ‘true knowledge’ 
although as has been pointed out earlier—such a rendering 
would be redundant if we keep to the ordinary use of ‘know’- 
Now that the exact sense of ^jnana^ has been sufficiently 
emphasised, our proposal to use ‘know’ and ‘knowledge’ in 
place could not possibly mislead us in our philosophical con¬ 
clusions. 


60. This view is generally attributed to the author of Ratnako?a, an extinct 
work. 
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(Hi) So far we have explained the ontological and the epistemic 
nature of knowledge, as upheld by the Nyaya school. Now we. 
shall consider it from the logical point of view. We are of course 
concerned only with the so-called savikalpa knowledge, for that 
alone, being propositional, admits of logical analysis. But before 
we go deeper into this matter, an initial difficulty must be inen- 
tioned. How at all is it possible to attempt a logical analysis of 
something that is a transitory occurrent, as a knowledge is 
according to the Nyaya ontology? Being a gHHo, a knowledge 
cannot be shared in common by two selves;®'' it is incurably parti 
cular and in a sense private too. Is a logical analysis of anything 
of such a nature possible ? I am not quite sure what the Nyaya 
answer to this difficulty would be, but I am sure that whatever 
would be the answer would also illuminate one of the basic 
features of the Nyaya attitude towards knowledge. But I pre¬ 
sume, the difficulty might be resolved by the Nyaya by denying 
that the ontological and the logical attitudes are opposed to each 
other. It is well-known that the Nyaya logic is ontological and, 
where necessary, psychological too. Logical structure is not 
something raised above the existent world or belonging to an 
ideal world of forms—but is itself a product of existent factors 
and is exhibited in existents and occurrents. If this be so, the 
Nyaya might contend, the objection is pointless, for a knowl¬ 
edge, though a transitory occurrent, may yet exhibit logica^ 
structures: such perhaps is the very nature of knowledge qua 
knowledge. 

This leads us to the real crux of the situation. We have said 
above that savikalpa knowledge is propositional. In what sense 
is this so? Let me introduce the following distinctions, well 
known in Western logic, in order to find out exactly the Nyaya 
position in this respect:— 

(a) An indicative sentence, if significant, is said to express a 
proposition. Two different sentences may express the same pro¬ 
position. Thus a sentence may be distinguished from the pro¬ 
position it expresses. A sentence is a physical occurrent; the 


61. Thus Uddyotakara: “Yadi gunalt sa m sddharanab" {Vdrttika on 
1.1.23). 
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proposition expressed is the meaning of the sentence; it is a 
logical structure. 

(P) A proposition may be distinguished from a judgment by 
saying that in a judgment there is a mental act directed towards 
a proposition; the proposition is either asserted or denied, be¬ 
lieved or disbelieved. A sentence is uttered or written, but a 
proposition is asserted, denied, etc. Now, the distinction bet¬ 
ween a mental act and the proposition towards which the act is 
directed owes its plausibility to the following situation: it is 
possible to retain an identically fixed proposition and to vary 
the rnental acts directed towards it, so that the very same pro¬ 
position I was at first doubting, I now assert but later on come 
to deny. A mental act is a particular occurrent, and private too; 
but a proposition is not an occurrent but, to use that highly 
provoking expression, a subsistent entity. Not only can I enter¬ 
tain different mental attitudes towards the same proposition, but 
two different persons may believe in the same proposition as 
well! Thus a proposition is objective, at least in the minimum 
sense of being inter-subjective. 

Let us now ask: to which of these categories does knowledge, 
as conceived in the Nyaya, really belong? It is certainly not the 
sentence, for the sentence, whether spoken or written, uttered 
aloud or nascent, is not a giina of the self. Is it then the proposi* 
tion expressed by the sentence? Again, we have to say, ‘no’- 
For, the Nyaya does not distinguish between the meaning and 
the reference of an expression, and what an expression means is 
mken to be the same as that which it refers to, so that the mean¬ 
ing of a sentence is the state of affairs it refers to and not an 
intermediate, subsistent entity called a proposition. Further, 
those who believe in propositions distinguish them not only 
from sentences but also, as we have seen in (j3) above, from the 
mental acts like asserting, denying, doubting, etc. It seems to 
me that the Nyaya would not also entertain this latter distinc¬ 
tion, for it is not entitled to postulate mental acts—not certainly 
acts of the self to serve as the designata of such introspective 
judgments as ‘I know’, ‘I believe’, T doubt’, etc. Again, the 
Nyaya would not agree with the contention that it is the same 
content which I at first doubted and which I now assert or 
which I may later deny. The content of doubt for example is not 
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‘S is p’ which I come to assert later on, but involves the two 
mutually contradictory predicates ‘p’ and 'not-p . It seems then 
that neither the distinction (a) nor those under 03) are acceptable 
to the Nyaya. 

Positively, we may say that, according to the Nyaya, a savi- 
kalpa knowledge is propositional though not a proposition, 
and further that the two expressions know that S is p’ and 
‘my knowledge that S is p’ refer to the same state of affairs. The 
two points require some elucidation. By saying that a savikalpa 
knowledge is propositional though not a proposition, I wish to 
do justice to both the fact that a knowledge is not a sentence but 
is expressed by it and the fact that it is nevertheless not a self- 
subsistent objective entity of the sort conveyed by the word ‘pro¬ 
position*. I call it ‘propositional’ for it is a logical complex 
analysable into constituent elements and relations. By the second 
of the above two statements, I wish to draw attention to the 
fact that it is the same fact, an event or a situation—a jnana — 
which is the referent of the episodic verb T know’ as well as of 
the substantive ‘my knowledge’, so that the distinction bet¬ 
ween a mental act of knowing and a content towards which the 
act is directed would prove to be an illusion fostered by language. 
Likewise, the expression ‘I doubt’ and the expression ‘my doubt’ 
refer to the same thing and not that the former refers to the act 
of doubling while the latter to the content. In fact, what is pro¬ 
duced (in the self) is an act and a content in one, a guna having 
the specific property of intentionality. More accurately speaking, 
what is produced is a content having an intentional character 
and it is this intentional character whose linguistic formulation 

62. Ingalls seems to hold that the Nyaya analyses, not propositions but, 
cognitions (loc. cit., pp. 33-4). In the light of what I have said above, I should 
like to hold that the Nyaya does not distinguish between proposition and 
sentence on the one hand and knowledge and proposition on the other. It does 
distinguish between knowledge and sentence. What it analyses then is as much 
a knowledge as a proposition, but then not the self-subsistent proposition. 
More accurately, therefore, it analyses cognitions that are propositional in 
character if they are of the savikalpa sort. Whether a savikalpa knowledge is, 
according to the Nyaya, necessarily linguistic or not is a difficult problem. 
This much seems certain that, in the first place, it can be expressed in a sentence 
and, secondly, that it admits of a logical analysis (and so may be said to be 
propositional). 
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generates the illusion of its being an activity, which it really is 
not. 

(/v) After having ascertained the ontological, the episternic 
and the logical status of knowledge, we have now to turn to 
analysis of knowledge in this system. It has been said before that 
knowledge, according to the Nyaya, is without any parts and is 
in this sense without any form (for, form, in this sense of the 
term, is constituted by the peculiar arrangement of the parts)- 
Though knowledge is in this sense formless, yet it is -as has 
also been pointed out—capable of being analysed insofar as it 
has constituent logical elements and relations. There is no con* 
tradiction in holding these two views together, for the sense m 
which form is denied to knowledge is not the same as the sense 
in which form is again ascribed to it. Knowledge then is capable 
of analysis. 

Analysing a knowledge requires a reflective attitude towards 
it. To know is to know an object, but not to know one’s knowledge 
of the object at the same time. Knowledge, in other words, 

directed towards the object and not towards itself. All this is fami' 
liar enough. Only it is important to bear in mind that the NyaV^ 
like most schools of Indian thought advocates a direct realise*' 
this is not however equivalent to saying that for the Nyaya th®*^ 
is no content of knowledge.®^ There is content of knowledge* 
though this content is brought to awareness in the reflecti''® 
awareness. In the primary awareness, the contents are not the 
media through which the object is presented or, better, 
presented; they are rather transparent so that we perceive th^ 
object itself through them. In the reflective awareness, it is 
contents that are directly perceived while the object is presente 
as ancillary (pucchalagna) to them! Analysing a knowledge 
volves this reflective awareness plus®* an analysis of the conteD 
of knowledge into its constituent elements and relations. These 

63. Contrast Kalidas Bhattacharyya, he. cit.. Our Heritage, Vol. 2, 

64. The merely reflective awareness or anuvyavasaya does not 
yield the analysis (but gives us the datum for analysis). Analysis ther®* 
requires a different attitude. For an independent development of such a i*®" .,• 
of content, see my “Remarks on the Content Theory” in the Visvabha’’ 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 2, No. 2 (Reprinted in Phenomenology and Ontology’ 
The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1970). 
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contents may all be brought under one category, technically 
called visayata. Though the Nyaya speaks, e.g., oi^'visayatd that 
is attached to the pot” (ghatanisthavisayata), yet considering the 
fact that for the Nyaya knowledge does not generate any feature 
in the object we may presume that the words ‘attached to’ have 
to be taken as a sort of transferred epithet, so that strictly 
speaking the visayata attaches to the knowledp, or rather cons¬ 
titutes it. To say that a knowledge is of a pot is the same as say¬ 
ing that a knowledge-content intentionally refers to a pot which 
is again the same as saying that the content as so referring is the 

visayata “that attaches to the pot”. 

Understanding ‘visayata' in this wide sense as the regional 
title for all the various types of knowledge-contents, we have to 
add that ‘visayata' again is subdivided into three sub-categories, 
technically called ‘visesyatd', ‘prakdratd' and ‘satfisargatd. 

‘ Visesyatd' is the general title for contents referring to the quali- 
ficandum, ‘prakdratd' for contents that refer to adjectives, while 
‘saipsargatd’ for those that refer to relations (in each case, the 
contents are to be taken as so referring). The ideas of qualifi- 
candum and qualifier have to be here dissociated from the naive 
ontological ideas of substances that are incurably substantive 
and attributes that are incurably qualifying. We are on the other 
hand to recognise the possibility of a so-called substance, say 
a pot, characterising another substantive, say, the floor, so that 
in ‘the floor with a pot’, the pot also functions as an adjective. 
Much speculation has been done regarding the ontological status 
of these entities called ‘vi^ayatd'. Some have regarded them as 
independent paddrthas, others as “tertiary qualities”.®® No doubt 
they are called jndniya, and no doubt again that they can be 
regarded both as “knowledgewise” and as “object-wise”. But 
strictly speaking they are not properties of knowledge, but the 
knowledge-contents themselves: they constitute the knowledge, 
and are not its properties, for knowledge is not anything over 
and above these properties. 

Against this last contention it might be objected that a nirvi- 
kalpa knowledge is knowledge though it is without any such 
visayatd, for certainly the nirvikalpa, according to the Nyaya, 

65. Kalidas Bhattacharyya, Our Heritage, Vol. 2, Part 11, p. 228. 
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does not contain any qualifier. In reply, we may point out that 
the real situation is this: the nirvikalpa is not any more direct 
grasp of the object than savikalpa is. Both grasp their objects 
directly as well as bodily, and in both there are contents that are 
not apprehended in primary awareness. Though however the 
contents of savikalpa become objects of reflective awareness, the 
contents of nirvikalpa do not,—a fact, for the explanation of 
which the metaphysician could only postulate some obscure 
pratibandhya-pratibandhaka relation.^6 The nirvikalpa has also its 
visayatd only it is by definition devoid of any qualifier and if 
there is no qualifier there is also no sense in saying that there 
is a qualificandum. Hence though without any visesyatd 
any prakdratd, yet the nirvikalpa has its visayatd for otherwise it 
would not be a knowledge of. 

Now It is one of the cardinal tenets of the Nyaya epistemology 
that no knowledge that finds linguistic expression can go with¬ 
out a qualifier {prakdra). The qualifier may either be explicitly 
mentioned or remain implicit. Take the example: ‘the floor (that 
is) with the pot’ {ghatavad bhutalam). Here of course, one of 
the qualifiers is the ‘pot’ {ghata) which is mentioned; but there 
is another that is not mentioned, i.e. ‘potness’ {'ghatatva')"^* This 
is only an example of a general truth that every knowledge that 
finds mention has an unmentioned qualifier though the unmen- 
tioned qualifier—which is either a universal or a not further 
analysable property—is apprehended, insofar as it remains un¬ 
mentioned, in itself. Mention it, and it, on its part, refers back 
to an unmentioned qualifier. The point under consideration may 

66. For the Nyaya, visayatdsambandhena jndnani prati tddcittny^'^^^^ 
bandhena nirvikalpakairi pratibandhakam, 

67. Lest it might be objected that '‘visayata* is only a generic name for 
visesyatd, prakdratd, etc. and hence in the absence of any of the latter, there is 
no point in claiming that there still is 3. visayatd, some Naiyayikas uphold the 
view that there is an additional visayatd over and above visesyatd, prakdrata, 

Cf. Gahgesa, Prdmdnyavdda {\<i 2 inch:x edn.), 
p. 228, and note 41.1 in the text below. 

*A terminological Note: in consistency with remarks made in the preceding 
paragraphs, it hardly needs to be said that when we speak of the ‘pot’ being ^ 
qua ifier (in the knowledge ‘the floor with the pot’), what is meant is that the 
knowledge-content referring to the pot belongs to the specific type called 
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serve as a useful reminder that for the Nyaya analysis of knowl¬ 
edge goes beyond the mere analysis of the linguistic expression 
and that we have to instal ourselves in the attitude of reflective 
introspection and recall the exact amtbhava i.c. the phenomeno- 
logical datum.®® 

Consider again the knowledge expressed in ‘the floor with a 
pot’ {ghatavad bhittalam). We have said above that there the 
‘pot’ is a qualifier ( prakara) and the ‘floor’ is a qualificanduni 
(visesya). In other words, there is a prakamta referring to the 
pot and a visesyata referring to the floor. The former is techni¬ 
cally called ‘the prakdratd attached to the pot’ and the latter 
‘the visesyata attached to the floor’. Further analysis reveals 
however that the matter is not as simple as that. The ‘pot, 
though in one respect, i.e. in relation to the ‘floor , is a qualifier, 
yet in another respect, i.e. in relation to ‘pot-ness , is a qualifi- 
candum of which ‘pot-ness’ is the unmentioned qualifier. 
Similarly, the other element, the ‘floor’, reveals further com- 
plexity though with the difference that in both its aspects, it 
functions as a qualificanduni: firstly, in relation to the unmen¬ 
tioned qualifier ‘floor-ness’ {bhutalcitvci^ and secondly, in relation 
to the mentioned qualifier ‘pot’. Being without any qualifier 
aspect, the element of ‘floor’ functions in the knowledge under 
consideration as the primary qualificanduni {mtikhya-visesyd). 
Analysis of this knowledge reveals thus six components (leaving 
aside the relational ones): 

/. a prakdratd attached to the potness, 
a, a visesyatd attached to the pot, 
in. a prakdratd attached to the pot, 
iv. a visesyatd attached to the floor, 

68. Another such example of the way the Nyaya analysis goes beyond the 
linguistic is provided by its attitude towards the relational component of a 
knowledge {sarnsargata). The relational component in knowledge always re¬ 
mains unmentioned. Conversely, if a relation finds mention, it ceases to be a 
relational component in the knowledge. In ‘The hill is fiery’ Cparvato vahni- 
man') the unmentioned relational component is "samyoga.' But in the knowl¬ 
edge ‘The hill has samyoga with fire’, "samyoga' no more functions as a rela¬ 
tional component but has got metamo-phosed into a qualificandum and/or 
a qualifier. The relational component n(»w refers to the unmentioned relation 
of samavaya. 
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V. another visesyata attached to the floor, 
vi. a prakaratd attached to the floorness. 

These six components constitute a unity by virtue of two sorts of 
epistemic relations. One of these is called the ‘nirupakaniriipit^^ 
relation and the other the '■avacchedaka-avacchinna' relation, 
into the precise nature of which we need not enter in the present 
context. It is important to bear in mind that even for the Nyay^ 
with all its analytical attitude the unity of a knowledge is 
entirely analysable into discrete components.®^ 

There seems to be disagreement amongst the Naiyayikas on 
one vital issue, namely whether variation in the form of expres¬ 
sion necessarily points to a variation in knowledge. Some say 
doesj others say it does not. But we may take a safer position 
and contend that perception, of all knowledges, being entirely 
object-determined, every difference in expression does not mean 
a variation in knowledge so far as perception is concerned. The 
same perceptual knowledge, for example, may be formulated 

either as 'gha^avisistabhutala' or as ^bhutalavrttitvavisistaghatci • 

In case ^of all other kinds of knowledge there is far closer rela 
tion between the linguistic form and the knowledge-form» the 
inseparability being maximum in the case of iabda knowledge- 
In any case the ultimate test in these issues is one’s subjec^tv^ 
report and not the objective linguistic event. 

(6) The Nydya Conception of Prdmdnya 

Since we are concerned with prdmdnya in the sense of prarndt"^^ 
and not in the sense of pramdkaranatva, we may as before safely 
avoid discussion of the concept of pramdna in the Nyaya systein- 
We must however begin with the concept of pramd or 
knowledge. Knowledge is generally divided into pramd aud 


69. This is why some Naiyayikas speak of a total unanalysable vi?ciy^^^ 
which is more than its components and which intentionally refers, as it 
in one act of intention, to the total object i.e., in the above example, to the 
floor-as-possessing-the-pot. This unanalysable unity has been called 
vi$ayata . It is absent in the case of error, for in error there is no total relate 
object. There is nothing like the-this-as-qualified-by-silverhood in the case 
of the erroneous cognition ‘This is silver’. 
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aprama.^° Aprama or false cognition (including both error and 
doubt) is also knowledge. No attempt is made in the system to 
reduce error and doubt to true knowledge, nor is there any 
attempt to exclude them from the purview of‘knowledge’. What 
then is common to true cognition and false cognition? Uddyo- 
takara answers: “the ability to manifest the general” (saimnya- 
paricchedakatvamy^ Vacaspati explains it thus: even the erro¬ 
neous cognition ‘This is silver’ manifests the yonder object with 
its general features like whiteness, shining character etc. While 
this much is common to both, pramd has certain characters that 
distinguish it from aprama, and these characters constitute 
pramanya. Prdmdnya therefore is taken by the Nyaya in the 
sense of that which distinguishes true knowledge from false, and 
not in the weak sense of being instrumental to practical beha¬ 
viour (pravpityaupayikam), for—as Vacaspati points out practi¬ 
cal behaviour depends upon the mere presentation of the object 
and does not wait for a true apprehension of it.’^ Practical be¬ 
haviour may indeed follow even upon doubt. 

Further, prdmdnya is a property of knowledge, and not of the 
object of knowledge. For if it were a property of the object, an 
erroneous apprehension apprehending its object would also be 
true and besides any knowledge while apprehending its object 
would apprehend its truth as well, which however is not the 
case.’® Moreover no such property is experienced in the object.’* 
Prdmdnya then is a property of knowledge, though not a generic 
universal or j'dti for reasons which we shall examine later on.’® 

There seems to be an unbroken line of speculation in the 
Nyaya school regarding the nature of pramd, though with slight 
variations in emphasis. Vatsyayana defines it as “whatever is 


70. In the VaiSesika literature we find the classification into 'vidya' and 
‘avidyd'. 

71. Nyayadarsam (Calcutta Sanskrit Series), p. 8. 

72. "Arthapratityadhina tu pravrttih na arthavadhdranadhina" (ibid., p. 9). 
71 Thus Vallabha: “Na ca vi^ayadharmabhedab, sarvasddharanydt 

(Nyayalildvati, Chowkhamba edn., D. 766 ). “SarvasMapyat" is explained 
hy\anthabharaiia as meaning “bhramasadhdrattyat • 

in another way. If truth were a property of object, then one person Caitra 
could apprehend the truth of Maitra’s knowledge. 

74. “ Vi^aye tadrsadharmananubhivadityarthah"" {Kanfhabharana on Nyaya- 

lildvati, p. 766). ., -ttj > 

75. Satyatvam na jndnajdtib (Nyayalildvati,^. ^8‘5n fol^wme”^ * 

Parisuddhi.pp. 158-9. For critical remarks on this see pp. 48-50 following. 
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knowledge of the object” {yadarthavijnancun sd pramitUf^)* 
removes the ambiguity later on by speaking of it as “the knowl¬ 
edge of that as that” {tasmimstaditi pratyayulf^). Uddyotakara 
defines pramfl/za as “the cause of knowledge” {^upalabdhihetu )• 
Vacaspati tries to make the definition more precise by adding 
that here what is meant by the word ^pramd' is the knowledge 
that does not deviate from its object and that is other than 
memory.Udayana in his Parisuddhi also emphasises ^the 
character of avyabhicaritatva,^^ though in his Nydyakuswnanjcib^ 
he gives a simpler definition of‘pra/zza’ as ‘right apprehension 
and as ‘independent’.®^ Jayanta takes it to be such knowledge o 
the object that both does not deviate from the object and is fr^® 
from doubt.®2 Sridhara defines it as a definitive awareness that is 
uncontradicted.®® Vallabha defines it as “the true knowledge 
and further defines it as “the knowledge of something as not be^ 
ing what is other than it” {pardndtmataydnubhavalfi^)- 
Most of these definitions are negative in character, and the 
negations are intended to exclude error, doubt and memory. The 
Mimamsaka’s device of defining ^pratnd' as a true knowledge 
whose object was not known before and thereby to exclude 
memory from being called ‘prama’ is not acceptable to the Naiy 
ayikas who prefer the less cumbrous way of defining with the 
help of the notion of independence. Memory has not the ability 
to manifest its object independently, but always does so through 
the via media of a prior experience. Vacaspati accepts the validity 
of the well known objection that if anadhigatatva be admitted 
as a character of pramd then in case of a series of knowledges ot 
the same object, the second, third, and all succeeding members o 
the series become apramd. Udayana raises fresh objections against 


76. Nydyadarsana, p. 24. 

77. Vatsyayana’s Bhd^ya on Nydya SQtm 2.1.36. 

78. Nydyadarsatia, p. 15. 

79. Ibid.y p. 16. 

80. Parisuddhi, p. 46. 

81. Nydyakusumahjali Karikd 4/1, 4/5. 

82. Nyayarrianjari edn.), p. 12. 

83. Nyayakandali (Viz. edn.), p. 172. 

84. Nyayalildvati, pp. 737-738. 
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taking memory as pranta in his Parisuddhi. But it must be noted 
that the eagerness to exclude memory is rooted more in the tradi¬ 
tional refusal to accept it as a pramdna than in any intrinsic 
defect of memory. Vacaspati almost admits this conventional 
basis when he says “pramanasabdena tasyapdstatvat...na smrtik 
pramd, lokadhinavcidhdrcino hi scibdarthosombondhoh . Udayana, 
commenting on this passage, seeks to show that memory is not 
true, i.e. that it is ayatharthu, on the ground that the remembered 
past is not now. But in the long run he is forced to confess that 
even if it is ycithdrtho it is not independent.®® 

To exclude doubt, Jayanta explicitly includes in his definition 
the phrase “free from doubt”, while Sridhara has to speak of 
“definitive knowledge”. Error is sought to be excluded by such 
adjectives as “undeviating” or by the more roundabout device of 
Vallabha. 

What is called for is a positive definition which is yet capable 
of excluding error and doubt. It goes to Gangesa s credit to have 
taken up the simple account of Vatsyayana and made it far more 
precise. ‘Pramanya' is now defined as tadvati tatprakdrakatva, a 
concept which we shall presently analyse. But before we do that 
we may review in brief the reasons why Gangesa rejects some 
other definitions, new and old. Some of the older definitions 
which were positive in nature made use ofthe notion of 
Gangesa rejects it on the very important ground that there could 
possibly be no resemblance (which is what is meant by the word 
‘yatha’) between knowledge and its object: y/jmte ghatatvadina 
yathdsabddrthasddi'syabhdvat. This is a clear rejection of any 
kind of‘picture’ or ‘copy’ theory of truth. Knowledge could not 
be a picture or copy of its object. The two are entirely hetero¬ 
geneous in nature. In his Prakdsa on Parihtddhi, Vardhamana 

85. Nyayadarsana, p. 16 and Farisuddlii, pp. 161-166. Two things are here 
meant by ‘lack of independence of memory . It is meant, in the first place, that 
memory reveals what is already known in the past and has no independent 
capacity for manifesting its object. But dependence in this sense does not go 
against ascribing to it truth in the ordinary sense. The truth that is denied 
to memory thereby must be truth in some special sense. Udayana also seems 
to mean that the ‘yathdrtliyd’ of memory is dependent on that of the past 
experience which is being remembered. If the past experience is yathdrtha, then 
memory is also so; if the past experience is not yathartha, then memory also is 
not, even if memoty may'be faithful to it. I think it is being unfair to memory. 
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considers various possible meanings of 'ydtharthya' and rejects 
them all. 

In his chapter on the definition of truth (^pramdlaksana)> 
Gangesa considers a series of definitions. Truth cannot be dehne 
in terms of novelty (as the Mimatnsakas tried to do), for this is 
not what we ordinarily mean by‘truth’, and also because this 
definition would not apply to the case of a series of true know 
edges of the same object. Truth cannot be defined as the property 
of being uncontradicted experience, for the contradicting know 
edge (badha) is itself a true, though contradictory, knowledge- 
Gangesa is pointing to the fact that merely from the fact t a 
p is contradicted by q it does not follow that p is false or t 
q is true. He also rejects the definition of truth in terms 
coherence {satrivdda), for coherence means nothing other than 
“being mentioned similarly in another knowledge” (jndnanta''^^-^^ 
tathd ullikhyamanatvam), and this may be found also in cases o 
error. What he means is that there can very well be a cohereO 
system of false cognitions. It cannot also be defined in terms o 
successful practice, for such a definition would not apply to cases 
of true knowledges where due to some reason or other 
practice follows, i.e. to cases of upeksdpramd where the 
edge simply is passed over and does not provoke any practi 
reaction. Further, successful practice may at best constitute ^ 
test but not a definition of truth. Truth cannot also be defin® 
as the property of being experience of the real {tattvanub i 
vatvam), for an unreal is never apprehended, not even in errC-^ 
Truth cannot also be defined as the property of being an eX^ 
perience whose qualifier is a property which is not the count®*^^ 
positive of an absence residing in the qualificandum (visesyb^ 
nis{hdtyantdbhdvdpratiyogidharmaprakarakanubhavatvain), f*^*- 
does not apply to a true knowledge of conjunction, fur 
conjunction, being on the general Nyaya view avydpy^'^' 
or of incomplete occurrence,®® may be absent in the 
ficandum (and thereby may be the counterpositive of 
absence residing in the qualificandum). Nor can it be defined u 
the property of being an experience whose qualifier is not a pro 

/ ^ 

86. For this notion of avyapyavrttitva and its opposite, see Ingalls, loc- 
pp. 73-74. 
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perty which limits the counterpositiveness of a mutual absence 
residing in the qualificandum (yisesyavrttyanyonyabhavapratiyogi- 
tdvacchedakadliarmdprakarcikdnubhcivatvam), and that for pre¬ 
cisely the same reasons as above. For if a tree is one having 
conjunction with a monkey, it is also one having no conjunction 
with the monkey (in another part of the tree); so that even a 
right knowledge ‘This tree is one having conjunction with 
monkey’ has a qualifier namely ‘conjunction with monkey 
whose absence is in the qualificandum. It follows then that there 
is in the tree also a mutual absence (or, difference) whose 
counterpositive is ‘one having conjunction with monkey , and the 
limitor of the counterpositiveness is the property of being the 
said conjunction which is also the qualifier of the true knowl¬ 
edge that the tree has the conjunction. Truth cannot also be 
defined as the property of being an experience which does not 
have a qualifier non-resident in the qualificandum (yisesydvrttya^ 
prakdrakdnubhavatvam). The definition would not apply to the 
true knowledge ‘These are a pot and a cloth’, for here the 
qualifier ‘potness’ is absent in the cloth, and the qualifier ‘cloth- 
ness’ is absent in the pot. It is also not the property of being an 
experience having a qualifier which is in the same locus as 
visayatd^ for this property also belongs to the error ‘This is a 
snake’ where the qualifier ‘thisness’ is in the same locus as 
visayatd. 

We have only given a few of the definitions which Gahgesa 
rejects. The resulting definition is stated in two stages. First 
comes a simpler form: If x is in y, then the experience of x in y 
is true knowledge {Yatra yadasti tatra tasydnubhavah pramd). 
One has to add, as the commentators do, that if x is- in y in the 
relation R, then the experience of x as being in y in the relation 
R is true knowledge. A more formal definition follows: true 
knowledge is an experience whose qualifier is such that it belongs 
to the object {tadvati tatprakdrakatvam). 

Let us suppose, the knowledge is ‘S is p’. This knowledge has 
amongst others two qualifiers, ‘S-ness* and*‘p-ness’. Now, if the 
knowledge is to be true then the qualifiers must really belong to 
S which is the qualificandum. The definition includes one vari¬ 
able i.e. the word Uat" which occurs twice, so that what we have 
is a dummy schemata with empty places which would give rise 
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to a determinate entity only when the empty places have been 
filled in i.e. when the variable has been given a value.®’ There is 
a further rather curious feature of the definition. One part ot i 
refers to an ontological situation, the other to an episteino 
logical. The expression Uatprakdrakatva' refers to an episteino 
logical situation, namely to the fact that the knowledge under 
consideration has that {tat) as its qualifier. The expression 
UadvatP refers to a correlative ontological situation, namely 
the fact that that which is the qualifier of the knowledge unde 
consideration (also) really belongs to the object of that knowledge- 
One thing should be obvious even from this preliminary expl^^^ 
tion: the entity designated by ‘tadvati tatprakdrakatva' is 
curious “hybrid” entity, to use A. N. Whitehead’s expression 
Truth is neither a property of the object nor a mere property o 
the knowledge. It is rather relational in nature and as such 
to be defined with reference to both the relata, the object 
the knowledge, and this is what Gangesa does. 

Let us now see how this definition applies to cases of 
knowledge and does not apply to cases of false knowledge. Ta 
the case of a (rue knowledge. I know a piece of silver as sil'^^j^ 
The knowledge is expressed in the form ‘This is silver’. 
knowledge has three qualifiers: ‘thisness’, ‘silver’ and ‘silverness 
Now let us take the qualifier ‘silverness’ as the value ^ 
variable ^tat\ The knowledge in that case is one which 
‘silverness’ as its qualifier, it is rajatatvciprakdraka. Now sino®’ 
ex hypothesis, the ‘this’ designates a real silver we can sayt 
the this possesses silverness (or, is rajatatvavat). The knowleog 
therefore possesses the property of rajatatvavati rajatatvciP^^ 
kdrakatva, which is the same as the truth of this knowloog 
‘This is silver’. 

Consider on the other hand a case of error. I mistake a 
of shell for silver. I express my knowledge in the jndgni^ 
‘This is silver’. This knowledge has also ‘silverness’ 
qualifier. As regards the qualifiers there is nothing to distingi^^^ 

87. Definitions in the Nyaya are not merely nominal definitions but 
definitions in the sense that they are designations of real properties that serve 
distinguish the definicndum from all that is other than it. Hence a defin*^* 
may be said to designate an entity. In the present case it may be said to desi^ 
nate an entity only when the variable has been given a value. 
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right knowledge from error. The distinction then has to be 
sought for elsewhere, i.e. in the fact that in error the ‘silverness 
which functions as qualifier does not belong to the qualificandum 
this. In other words, the this is not rajatatvavat. The definition 
then does not apply to a case of error. 

Let us take a case of doubt. A doubt by definition is a knowl¬ 
edge with two mutually contradictory qualifiers. ‘Is this a man 
or not?’ is an example of doubt which has amongst others two 
mutually contradictory qualifiers ‘manhood’ and ‘absence of 
manhood’. Both of these cannot belong to the thing designated 
by ‘this’. It is then easy to show that the doubt is not tadvati 
tatprakaraka. 

It should also be obvious by now that no knowledge is wholly 
false. Every error, even doubt, contains an element of truth. 
With the help of Gahgesa’s definition we are in a position to 
give sense to this fact. In the ordinary sense of the words ‘whole’ 
and ‘part’, a knowledge is not a whole with parts. But now we 
can say that with regard to some one of its qualifiers at least a 
knowledge must be true. In other words, it is possible in case of 
every knowledge to give a value to the variable ‘tat' such that 
the knowledge under consideration may be shown to possess 
tadvati tatprakarakatva. This is possible, for example, in the 
above illustrations by choosing ‘thisness’ which certainly belongs 
to the this.^^ In the case of doubt one could show even more 
than that; if one of the two mutually contradictory qualifiers 
does not belong to the qualificandum the other one does. 
Though a false knowledge is thus not false in all respects, a true 
cognition must be true in all respects, i.e. must have no qualifiers 
which do not belong to the qualificandum. 

In order to bring out the full implications of Gangesa’s concept 
of truth it is necessary to emphasise, even at the cost of repeti¬ 
tion, that truth on this theory is a “hybrid” entity, having both 
epistemic and ontological components. With this we have to 


88. This is the logical significance of the Nyaya dictum that all knowledge 
is unerring with regard to the substantive (dharmini abhrdntam). The Nyaya 
doctrine referred to above that every false cognition is in some respect at 
least true must be sharply distinguished from the theory of degrees of truth and 
falsity as stated by such thinkers as F.H. Bradley. 
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exclude any possibility of so interpreting ‘tadvati tatprakarakatva 
as to reduce it to a purely epistemological property. It is possi 

for example, to construe 'tadvati' as meaning 'tadvadvisesyakat^^^ 

satV meaning ‘having a visesya which possesses tat'- ‘Visesyot^^ 
being an epistemological notion, the entire notion becomes 
epistemological one, and the force of Gahgesa’s definition 
gone. It has been attempted, for example, by Madhusu ^ 
Sarasvati in his Advaitarntnaraksanam, to show that in this 
tadvati tatprakarakatva is common to both truth and error, 
is not surprising, for Gahgesa’s notion has been diluted 
Two comments may be made in this connection. In the 
place, even on this interpretation the ontological claim 
completely eliminated. '^Visesyatd' is an epistemological n® ^ 
no doubt, but the idea of ‘tadvattva' seems incurably onto\o$ 
cal.®® Secondly, the analysis of the definiens into -tadvadvis^- 
yakatve sati tatprakarakatva' is not correct for still another reasoO^ 
It does not fully express the unitary nature of the concept 
truth. The definiens should then be more accurately 
or better, explicated. The explication may proceed through 
following stages: 

1. Tadvadvisayakatve sati tatprakarakatva = 

having ‘that’ as its qualifier and an object which possesses 
that ')—^This is virtually useless, for even error has an o 
possessing the that. It depends upon what is to be calls<i 
object of a knowledge. No doubt, ‘object’ is an epistemolog* 
notion. The Prabhakaras then have some justification in c ai . 
ing that the object of the alleged false cognition ‘This is 
is the silver. 

2. Tadvadvisesyakatve sati tatprakarakatva ( = the ptt’P®’^^^ gg 
having ‘that’ as its qualifier while the qualificandura posse®,^j 
the that)—This seems to be the conception of truth of 
Misra and is claimed by him to be something which can 
apprehended by introspection, for visesyatd like prakdratd 

epistemological'entity. If can be aPP*'®*^®? 

by anuvyavasaya—as the Naiyayikas also admit— then tadv 

89. This, it seems to me, is the main difference of Gahgesa’s concept 
truth not only from all epistemological and ontological notions but also 
the semantic concept of truth of A. Tarski. 
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visesyakatva may also be so apprehended. Further, consider this 
case of a false cognition ‘These two (a cloth and a jar) are a jar 
and a cloth’,wherein thecloth is taken tobe a jar and vice versa. (Itis 
more natural to make such a mistake in the case of apiece of shining 
shell and a piece of silver. Certainly more suitable cases may be 
thought out.) Here the qualificandum 'jar possesses the qualifier 
‘jarness’, and the qualificandum ‘cloth’ possesses ‘clothness’. 
Nevertheless (he cognition is an error, tor the cloth has been 
known as jar and the jar as a cloth. The definition as explicated 
under 2, illegitimately extends to such cases of error. 

3. Tadvadvisesyakatvavcicchinnatatprcikarakatva{^.— the property 
of having ‘that’ as its qualifier which is limited by the property 
of having a qualificandum which possesses the that) This defini¬ 
tion avoids the difficulty last mentioned under 2. In that example, 
‘clothness’ as a qualifier is not limited by the fact of the cloih be¬ 
ing the qualificandum, and so also in the case of the other 
qualifier. The qualifier must qualify with regard to the right 
qualificandum namely the qualificandum which possesses that 
property,®” Further this explication succeeds in bringing out the 
unitary nature of the notion of truth by making the two com¬ 
ponents 'tadvattva' ;ind ‘tatprakarakatva' limit or determine each 
other. 

4. Further, the explication should also take into consideration 
the relation in which the property serving as the qualifier belongs 
to the qualificandum. The qualifier also must qualify in the same 
relation, or better, the qualifierness of that qualifier must be 
limited by that relation. This helps to exclude a knowledge ‘The 
jar is in its parts in the relation of conjunction from the pur¬ 
view of ‘true knowledge’, for according to the Nyaya ontology 
the jar is actually in its parts in the relation of inherence and 
not in the relation of conjunction. The resulting explication 

becomes ‘tatsambandhavacchinnatadvamis{havisesyatanirupitatat- 
sambandhdvacchinnatannisthaprakdratdMijhdnatva\ 

It is important not to lose sight, in the midst of this mystify¬ 
ing jargon and complexity, of the central fact that truth accord- 

90. Thus Mathuranatha explains ‘'avacchinnatva' in this connection as “ida- 
metad visefyakatvatjtse etatprakarakamiti pratitisaksikah svarupasambandha- 
viiesaff" (Mdthuri, p. 403). 
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ing to this definition is a unitary notion having heterogeneous 
components, not merely epistemological. The relevance, in fuct 
the central place, of this fact for the Nyaya theory of pafotol} 
pramdnya will be brought out in the next part of this introductory 
essay. 

(c) The Nyaya Theory of Paratahpramdnya 

With the underlying notions of knowledge and truth thus 
explicated we may now attempt a formulation of the Nyuy^ 
theory oiparatalipramanya. As in the case of the svatah theories, 
this theory has also two aspects, one concerns the origin of trut 
and the other its apprehension. In its first aspect the theory 
holds that the truth of a knowledge is not produced by the sam® 
conditions that give rise to the knowledge itself. It is rather 
produced by some extrinsic circumstances, some additions 
factors, known as gums or excellences. In its second aspect the 
theory holds that the truth of a knowledge is apprehended neither 
by that very knowledge, nor by the first apprehension of tha 
knowledge be that apprehension an introspection as with th® 
Misras or an inference as with the Bhattas—but only®^ hy ^ 
subsequent inference which Ensues either upon the confirmatory 
knowledge or upon the successful termination of the practica 
behaviour to which the knowledge under consideration leads us» 
or by the mark of ‘tajjatiyatva' to be explained below. 

Amongst the host of arguments which the Nyaya advances iu 
support of its contentions, two are most important. The first is 
m support of the extrinsic origination of pramanya. First exph' 
citly formulated byUdayana, it states that pramanya originate*^ 
from the same conditions that give rise to the knowledge qua knowl¬ 
edge, then even an invalid cognition would come to possess 
maijya since it too has the same originating conditions, and that is 
plainly absurd. The second argument is in support of the param 
apprehension ofpramariya. Also fir< 5 t fr,rmnicf/.H hv Udayau^’ 



Dinakari that the truth of a primary k 
second anuvyavasaya. See p. 66f infra. 
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the first apprehension of a knowledge we also know it as true, 
then it would be impossible to have any doubt regarding the 
truth of that knowledge soon afterwards. It is not our purpose 
to take sides and to decide if these arguments are tenable or not. 

It is rather our intention to bring out the exact nature of the 
controversy. We shall examine the nature of the arguments in 
the next sections. For the present, we are interested in making 
the Nyaya contention more precise, and for this purpose it is 
necessary to bear the two arguments, especially the second one, 
in mind. 

The Nyaya is not contending that when a knowledge comes 
into being, it is at the beginning neither true nor false. Such a 
contention would have been plainly absurd. It rather contends 
that every knowledge is either true or false, right at the begin¬ 
ning. Only its truth or falsity—whichever may be the case is 
due to a set of conditions that are different from those other 
conditions that give rise to the knowledge: in the case of truth, 
these conditions are called ‘gunas', in the case of falsity they are 
called ‘dosas\ The legitimacy of this distinction would be ques¬ 
tioned in a later context. For the present, let us confine ourselves 
to the second aspect of the theory and seek to make it as much 
precise as possible. 

Since according to the second of the above mentioned argu¬ 
ments the truth of a knowledge is not apprehended ab initio, for 
if it were there would have been no room for subsequent doubt, 
it seems to follow that in those cases where no such doubt takes 
place truth is apprehended ab initio. These cases in fact put the 
Naiyayika to great embarrassment. There are at least three such 
cases; inference, confirmatory knowledge or phalajnana and 
knowledge with which one has acquired sufficient familiarity 
{abhyasadasapanna jhdna). 

As regards inference, Vacaspati clearly admits that it is known 
right from the beginning as valid, for amongst the originating 
conditions of inference there is a certainty about the universal 
major premise. There is no room left therefore for having any 
subsequent doubt in the validity of the inference.®^ Udayana is 

92. Ammanasya tu....mrasiasamastavyabhicarasankasyasvata 

em pramanyamamimeyavyabhicarilingasamiitthatvat" {Nyayadarsana, p. 9). 
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not so confident and takes up a more halting attitude. He is 
willing to grant that inference arises by manifesting the suchness 
of the object.®^ Most reluctantly he concedes that truth is here 
apprehended ab initio. Yet he makes a desperate attempt to re 
concile this with the paratah theory by suggesting that in such 
cases both may be true.®^ The Navya Naiyayikas take up a more 
uncompromising position and deny that the truth of an inference 
is ever apprehended ab initio. For them there is always the 
possibility of doubt. Under such circumstances one has to revie^ 
the entire Nyaya theory of inference in order to decide whit^ 
of these attitudes is more consistent therewith. For the presen 
however one or two features of the theory would help us m 
assessing the situation. 

It is well known that the Nyaya does not draw any distinctic>^ 
between the psychological process of inferring and the logi^^^ 
process. The two in fact are taken to coincide. An inference QU 
inference is a logically valid inference. There is strictly speaking 
no fallacious inference. The so-called hetvabhasas are rath^^ 
hindrances {pratibandhakas) to inference than errors of 
ference.®^ An inference then as a rule is a valid inference an 
does not permit any doubt about its validity. But at the sam^ 
time one may very well be in error about the universal majo*^’ 
and though one makes an inference based upon a certain beli^ 
in such a major premise it is likely that on a subsequent occasion 
one comes to doubt the truth of the major premise and theref^^ 
also of the conclusion it had led to. Thus we find on the on^ 
hand that in the process of inference one cannot err and y®^ 
the other hand one might possibly have started from a 
universal major. That one cannot err in the process of inferen^ 

IS a curious doctrine held by the Naiyayika and is due to 
further belief that the psychological process never deviates fro 

93. "^Anumitijnanam hyarthasya tathatvarji vyavacchindadevotpadyate'" 

suddhi, Asiatic Soc. ed., p. 113 ). 

I "^tyantayogavyavaccheda" (Parisuddhi, p. 120) is jY 

plained by Vardhamanainhis Prakasa on it: "kutrapi svatogrhyate Uyartha'. 

see para 55 of the text. 

95. Thus the hetvabhasas are defined in Sfddhantamuktdvali as those wh ^ 
by being known oppose inference (Yadvifayakatvena jhanasyanumitivirod 
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the logical. But it may quite well be that this belief is largely 
based on a linguistic decision not to call those processes of 
thoucht ‘inference’ which also do not conform to the logical 
standard. It seems therefore that if by ‘inference’ be meant the 
conclusion arrived at it is liable to be doubted as soon as one, 
for any reason, is led to doubt the truth of the universal major. 

If however by ‘inference’ be meant the process of inferring it is 
intrinsically valid on this theory. Vacaspati’s contention contains 
this much of truth that unlike, perception and sabda inference 
arises out of a sense of certainty, so that the least doubt in the 
truth of the universal major would be frustrating and would not 
let the inference take place. An inference therefore arises with 
an apparently unshakable certainty. If by pramaitya he me^nt 
this sense of certainty then certainly it is intrinsic to inference. 
But the real issue is, whether pramdnya in the sense of tadvati 
tatprakarakatva is so or not. At least Vacaspati has no sure 
ground for saying that it is so. I would think that for Nyaya it 
is not so and this supposition is likely to fit in better with the 
Nyaya theory of truth. 

The eagerness on the part of some Naiyayikas like Vacaspati 
to accord to inference an intrinsic truth is due to an embarrass- 
ment to which they are otherwise likely to be. subjected from 
another source. The Naiyayikas believe, as we have said before, 
that the truth of a knowledge is apprehended by a subsequent 
inference. Now it is asked by the Mimamsaka, how is the 

validity of that inference to be established? If by still another 

inference, how is this second inference to be validated? In order 
to avoid such an unpleasant infinite regress some would like to 
treat inference as intrinsically valid and as in no need of valida¬ 
tion. But, as we have seen, the Naiyayika need not go to that 
extent of holding that its tadvati tatprakarakatva is apprehended*’ 
right from the beginning. He might adopt a more halting attitude 
and say that inference is accompanied by a sense of certainty 

96. Or as Vacaspati says, “grhUavybhicaralingasamutthain nifkampam 

utpadyate jfianam” (he. cit., p. 9). ... 

97 So far as the origin of the validity of an inference is concerned, the 
Nyaya of course advocates extrinsic origin, the special excellence needed being 
"sadhyavati sadhyavydpyavaisi?tyajndnam" {Muktavali on Kdrika no. 133). 
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that comes to be questioned only if the universal major is fo*" 
some reason or other doubted. 

Let us now consider the confirmations or the phahijnana. Here 
again an embarrassment similar to the above awaits the Naiya* 
yika. For if the inference through which the truth of the first 
knowledge comes to be apprehe;ulc(i depends upon the confirnia* 
tion or the phulajliana (e.g. quenching of the thirst in the case 
of a perception of water), it may quite well be asked, how are 
these confirmations themselves to be validated ? In reply* 
Vacaspati points out that the phalajnana is never questioned by 
discerning persons.^s But why? The answergiven is that its fami¬ 
liarity leads us to infer its undeviating character through th® 
mark of tajjdtiyatva (the property of belonging to that class).® 
Thus instead to taking them as intrinsically true and as self- 

validating^®®, Vacaspati includes them in a much wider class of 

‘familiar’ cases whose sheer familiarity rules out any need for 
further validating them. The entire idea of familiar cases, cases 
that have become abhydsadasapanna and whose truth is immedi 
ately inferred—without waiting upon confirmation—through th® 
mark of tajjdtiyatva is shrouded in obscurity and Udayana * 
attempts to throw light on this difficult notion hardly succeed 
in giving a completely satisfactory account.^®! It is obvious that 
tajjdtiyatva can serve as a mark of truth only when the knowl¬ 
edge under consideration has become a familiar case. Further 
this knowledge is a fresh occurrent. To say that it is a familiar 
case could then only mean that it is a knowledge the like of 
which has been experienced before and has been known to be 
true. What apparently distinguishes these cases from new knowl¬ 
edges is that in such cases one takes them for granted and enter- 

98. ‘Wa ca phalajncmam pariksyate preksdvadbhil}" (loc. cit. 9). 

99. ‘‘Vayantii bnmah p'nalajndnamapi abhyasadaidpannataya tajjatiyatven^' 
lingena avadhdritcivyabhicurameva" (loc. cit., p. 9). 

too. Thus writes Moritz Schlick about the nature of confirmations: ‘ They 
are an absolute end. In them the task of cognition at this point is fulfilled. • •' 
gives us joy to reach them, even if we cannot stand upon them.” “The Founda¬ 
tion of Knowledge”, included in Ayer (ed.), Logical Positivism. The Free Press. 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1959). Schlick also writes in the essay that in the case oX 
confirmations “I grasp their meaning at the same time as I grasp their truth’ • 

101. Parisuddhi, 102flr. 
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tains no doubt about their truth whereas a new knowledge 
demands to be confirmed. But there are two different notions 
involved, the notion of‘familiarity’and that of ‘belonging to 
the same class’, notions that evade logical precision. What is 
the test of familiarity? How many times must one have similar 
experiences in order that they may become abhyasadasapannal 
It is not possible to lay down any general rule. One is unavoi¬ 
dably led to the conclusion that that knowledge is called ‘abhyd- 
sadaSapatmd’ in whose case no doubt arises soon afterwards, so 
that to say that the abhydsada§dpanna knowledge does not demand 
validation appears tautological. A further inference based on the 
mark of tajjdtlyatvci is not called for. One does not infer anything, 
only one does not in such cases as these doubt. Besides, what does 
the word ‘tat' in ‘ tajjdtiyatva' mean? Not certainly the class 
of true knowledges, for, as Udayana points out, that exactly is 
what is to be proved by the supposed inference. It does not 
mean the class of knowledges that give rise to successful practice, 
for the mark is supposed to operate, if the supposed inference is 
not to be pointless, prior to confirmation through successful 
practice. Nor is tajjdtiyatva any further unanalysable property in 
such knowledge which we perceptually discern, for no such 
property is so discerned. Udayana’s solution after rejecting these 
alternatives is as follows: Every knowledge is of some object and 
the determinations of the object also serve to mark out the 
knowledge. Thus a body is characterised by hands and feet, etc. 
Now if I have a knowledge of something having hands and feet, 
etc and say ‘It is a body’, my knowledge is thereby included 
under a familiar class of knowledge: in this sense tajjdtiyatva^ 

This is a good reflective 

account of why we take certain knowledges for granted, but it is 
not corroborated in our unreflecti ve acceptance of a familiar case. 

Further, if this is the meaning of the mark in the supposed in¬ 
ference then this supposed inference hardly differs from the in¬ 
ferences used to establish the truth even of the unfamiliar cases. 
Gafigesa also makes use of the mark of tajjdtiyatva in the series 
of examples of the latter sort of inference and gives the following 
example—“This knowledge of the body is true, for it is a knowl- 


102. Parisuddhi, p. 105. 
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edge of the body in what possesses hands and feet, etc.”^®’ This 
shows that either there is no inference at all in the case of ^ 
familiar knowledge or if there is any in the supposed manner the 
supposed sort of inference also takes place in the case of knowl¬ 
edges that have not yet become quite familiar! 

Thus we find that in none of these knowledges truth is Rp 
prehended, on the Nyaya theory, right from the beginning- 
every case therefore there is scope for and tlie necessity of further 
validation or correction. It has of course to be admitted that the 
need for validation is the most pressing in the case of ‘non-in 
ferential knowledges that are not confirmations and that are of 
the unfamiliar sort’. 


There are yet two other cases where the Naiyayika is oft®*' 
led to recognise intrinsic truth. These are the knowledge of the 
substantive [dharmijhana) and the amivyavasaya of the primary 
knowledge. In both cases, again as before, one of the motives 
for recognising some sort of intrinsic truth is to avoid infinite 
regress. In the former case, there is besides a logical basis whieb 
has been examined before. Strictly speaking, this need not lea 
us to a revision of the parataft theory that in all knowledge truth 
IS extrinsic, for the so-called dharmijnana is not a complete unit 
of knowledge by itself but is always a constituent of a complete 
knowledge. If however it be regarded as a possible compl^t® 
knowledge expressible in the form ‘this’ or ‘This is this’, then it* 
infallibility is merely an analytic consequence of its trivia* 
character. 

With regard to anuvyavasaya the matter is different and it i® 
not at once clear why it should be regarded as infallible. Both 
Vacaspati and Udayana emphasise that it is never found to eft 
and that hence there is no room for doubt. “No one who does 

not have a knowledge introspects ‘1 am knowing’; no one ha* 

the introspection ‘I am knowing a silver’ when in fact he ha£ 

knowledge of a shell.’’io4Vardhamana adds, “No one has ac 

mtroyection of a knowledge when in fact he has a state of feeling’ 
>yi that this empirical argument proves is that we do not gener¬ 
ally err in our introspection and that therefore we do not genet 


103. Pramanyavada, para 50. 

104. Parisuddhi, p, 117 . 
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ally doubt its truth. There is besides little practical reason that 
could stimulate such a doubt. Vardhamana rightly remarks 

and is here closer to the spirit of the Nyaya, that by calling all 

such knowledge svatahprama what is meant is that there is in such 

cases no initial apprehension of falsity.io* and hence no initial 

doubt to staft with.^®® 


IV. Critical Examination of the Arguments 


{a) The Utpatti or origination of truth;— 

One of the two questions that have been asked is, what is 

the cause ofthe truth ofa true knowledge? Do the same causes 

which give rise to a knowledge also produce its truth, or are 
additional factors needed for the latter purpose? The svatab 
theory holds that the truth ofa knowledge is produced by the 
very same conditions which cause that knowledge itself. - he 
paratah theory holds the opposite view, namely that additional 
factors, called by the theory ‘gunas' or ‘excellences’, are needed 

to make a knowledge true. . r i • 

Now the issue about the apprehension (y/wp/i) ot truth is, 
it must be confessed, more intelligible to us than that about 
the origin {utpatti) of truth. In Western theories of truth two 
questions are discussed: one of them concerns the nature and 
the definition of truth {pramalaksana) and the other concerns 
the test of truth. The latter question is no doubt included in the 
problem of jhapti. But the peculiarly Indian question about the 
origin of truth, viz. about the originating causes of truth is 
somewhat difficult to grasp unless one instals oneself in the 
peculiarly ontological-causal attitude which prevails in most 
Indian schools, especially the Nyaya-Vaisesika. Even the episte¬ 
mology is not free from causal considerations. Knowledge is an 
occurrent, and like all occurrents it arises out of certain collo- 


105. Apramanyasanka nastUi eva svataftpramdiiyagraharlhalt (Parisuddhi- 

to the other extrene and holds the absurd view that every 
knowledge prior to confirmation, has tliestatus of a doubt, but m order to show 
this he has to stretch the meaning of ‘doubt’ and has to find an explanation of 
why it is not apprehended as a doubt. Cf. Nydyamanjari, pp. 156-7. 
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cation of appropriate causal conditions. The same would ho 
good of true knowledge, which is a species of knowledge. 
sensible therefore to ask, out of what causal conditions does true 
knowledge arise? It should be borne in mind that the Nyuy^ 
conception of pramdna is both (/) the conception of the various 
kinds of true knowledge, and also (//) the conception of the causes 
of such kinds of true knowledge. 

It may be asked, can one speak of the causes of truth itse • 
True knowledge may have an origin and so may have causa 
antecedents. But truth being that which is common to all true 
knowledges and which at the same time marks them off from ^ 
false cognitions could not be said to have a causal origin- 

individual human being is born; a particular instance of red is 

caused. But manhood and redness do not have causes, they nr 
not simply things of which a causal enquiry can meaningfully ® 
made. They are eternal universals. Does not the same hold go® 
of truth? Of course, gunas of finite substances are causes, bu 
truth is not a.guna, for knowledge, itself a guna, could not posses 
another gM/za. Truth rather looks like a universal and if it 
really so it would be like all universals uncaused. ^ 

The Naiyayikas therefore proceed to show that truth is 
a universal. There are chiefiy three arguments which are advan 
ced to prove that truth is not a true generic universal 

1. Truth and immediacy of perception are involved in 

they are overlapping classes. Truth is present while immediu ^ 
perceptuality is absent in any instance of valid inference. Imm® 
diate perceptuality is present while truth is absent in any instanc® 
of erroneous perception. Both are again present in right per®®' 
ption. Thus the two characters, though they coexist in soiu® 
cases, are not related as pervader and pervaded. They 
therefore true generic characters (jdtis), fox sdhkarya^ as is ^ 
known, is one of ffiQ jdtibddhakasi two jdtis, if they coexist, 
be related to one another as pervader and pervaded. 

2. Further, a jdti should be vydpyavrtti (or must have 
plete occurrence, in the language of Ingalls). It cannot be that 
thing is in one part an instance of one Jdti and in another 

107. See, amongst others, Udayana's pp. 158-159, Gangesa’^ 

Pramanyavdda, ch. on Pramahk§atta. 
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If a jati inheres in an individual it must be in it as a whole, and 
not in parts. But in every instance of error there is an element of 
truth. Every knowledge, even a case of error, is true insofar as 
the substantive (dharmin) is concerned. Therefore both truth and 
the absence of truth inhere in the same individual, which is not 

permissible in the case of a true jati, 

3 If truth were a ya/i, it would always be mentally perceived 
whenever the appropriate instance is. But that is not always the 
case, and moreover such a possibility would render any doubt 
about truth inexplicable. The assumption of truth as a ya/i is 
incompatible with the pamtn/i theory not only with regard to 

utpatti but also with regard to jnapti. 

It would be by now obvious that these arguments rest on the 
two highly controversial notions of sankarya and vyapyavrttitva 
notions about which even the Naiyayikas are not in perfect 
agreement amongst themselves. If sankarya is not r^'-ded as a 
jatibadhaka and if the notion of vyapyavrttitva 
so as to render truth vyapyavrtti with regard to that component 
where it does inhere, then there appears to be no overriding 
objection against taking truth to be a jati, 

admission would render the paratah theory false, at least with 
regard to the utpatti of truth. 

The Naiyayikas may try to save the theory “f J"" 

ways: They Ly contend that it is not truth wtth whose ongtn 

they are concerned, it is rather the instance of true ktow^ge- 
What has u,pal,i is notprnm«ro« but prama^ This seems to con- 

form to Gangesa’s own formulation of the u/path-thesis . Ut- 

m to uang _ na tu svato...”. The thesis then is that 

p^ya,ep, „„„ ^an the causes of 

n'oSir;! knowV'i .b.s more that is involved is called 
-gma- fhe only difficulty about this way out rs that ,_t rntroduces 
an undesirable cleavage between the Mpam and theynuprr theses, 
the former being concerned with truth Onunnpmmuuyu and the 
latter with true knowledge (prumd). It js certainly desirable that 
both should pertain to the same thing. But this is not a dtlficulty 

that would ruin the theory. . ^ . * i r*.. o t 

The other way out of the difficulty pointed out earlier is to 

stick to the contention that truth itself originates. In that case 
the Naiyayika would have to say that there is no truth in general. 
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that truth in each case is a different entity, and not being a gene¬ 
ric universal it itself originates. Truth in general, namely tadvati 
tatprakdrakatva is not itself an entity. It is a dummy schemata 
containing variables. But valmitvavati vahnitvaprakdrakatva is an 
entity, and it originates with every true knowledge of fire as 
fire. The Naiyayika has then to reinforce his arguments for pro¬ 
ving that truth (general or specific) is not a Jati, and he should 
make his arguments independent of the controversial notions of 
sankarya and vyapyavrttitva. But this, it would seem, has not 
been done satisfactorily enough. There is something deceptive 
about the thesis that truth, even in the specific sense, originates. 
A true knowledge considered as an event in time has an origin. 
Of it surely one may debate whether its origin is svatab or paratah. 
But the same could not be said of its truth. The knowledges of 
fire as fire may come and go, but vahnitvavati vahnitvaprakara- 
katva is what is common to them all, and surelyjtis not some¬ 
thing which may be said to have an origin in time. 

It would seem therefore that the entire - thesis about 

truth (as distinguished from true knowledges regarded as events) 
is misconceived, and solutions either way—the svatah or the 
papatah —are equally pointless. It must be said though that the 
svatab theory at least sees part of the truth, namely that truth 
does not originate separately. It fails to see at the same time that 
truth does not originate at all, and in this sense is intrinsic to a 
knowledge. I think a consistent advocate of the svatab theory 
should refuse to admit the very problem of utpatti. 

Considered in the light of these remarks, the entire controversy- 
about guna vrs. do^dbhdva, namely, whether truth is caused by 
special excellences or if it is caused by the general causes of 
knowledge plus mere absence of frustrating circumstances, seems 
wide of the mark, the arguments arid counter-arguments being 
offered more out of zealous attachment to official dogmas rather 
than out of any consideration of the facts themselves. 

Let us now have a look at those arguments and counter-argu¬ 
ments themselves, not so much to decide whether they are valid 
or otherwise, but to see their relevance and phenomenological 
basis. 

First, there are the following arguments. If mere absence ofdosa 
were the cause of true knowledge, then, argues the Naiyayika, 
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it cannot be explained why in the case of the knowledge ‘The 
conchshell is yellow’ there should be true apprehension of the 
conchshell as a conchshell in spite of the presence of dosas like 
defects in the visual sense-organs. Further, do^as are of an infinite 
number, and absences of them would be equally numerous. Would 
it not be more economical if instead of such an array of them we 
admitted a few gunasl 

‘But’, reply the Mimaipsakas, ‘it is no better with the guna- 
hypothesis. You hold that in perception, Iho gima is bhuyovayav- 
asamikarsa or contact of the senses with the parts of the object. 
But even if such contacts were there, presence of dosas like defects 
in the sense-organs frustrates the effect, and produces the wrong 
perception, e.g., of the conchshell as being yellow. The cause of 
true knowledge is then notagi/na but absence of such frustrating 
circumstances. As to the superfluity of assumptions, the gwwa- 
hypothesis is worse off. Absence of has in any case to be 
admitted, and over and above that you admit a gima\ 

It is interesting to note the peculiar nature of the arguments. 
It is agreed that a knowledge that is erroneous is only partly so, 
there being always some qualifier with regard to which the knowl¬ 
edge is true. In the knowledge ‘The conchshell is yellow’,, we 
have truth with regard to the qualifier‘conchshell-ness’though 
error with regard to the qualifier ‘yellowness’. Now to argue, as 
the Naiyayikas do, that if in spite of the presence of dosas the 
knowledge could be true with regard to one of its qualifiers then 
the absence of dosa could not be a cause of truth, is to overlook 
the fact that a dosa is a dosa only in a certain context, that the 
dosa which distorts colour vision is not usually a dosa with regard 
to recognition of substances. There is then absence of dosa so 
far as the perception of the shell is concerned, and understanda¬ 
bly there is truth so far. Similarly, what is guna is so only in a 
certain context and may not be so in another. What isguna then 
insofar as perception of a conchshell as a conchshell is con¬ 
cerned is not a gunuy insofar as it does not guarantee the truth, 
insofar as colour perception is concerned. One may then point 
out as against the Mimaipsaka that the guna which could gen¬ 
erate a right perception of the colour of the conchshell was really 
absent, and there were of course in addition; hence the 
aberration. 
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The Naiyayika continues to argue, however. If a true knowl¬ 
edge is caused by absence of dosa plus the generic causes of 
knowledge, then does not the Mimaipsa thesis amount to accept¬ 
ing that the* origin of true knowledge is paratah, for it amounts 
to introducing an extra factor other than the generic causes of 
knowledge? But the Mimaqisaka replies that it need not be so 
interpreted. When he denies that there is any extra factor, he is 
simply denying the agency of any other positive factor. Absence 
of dosa however is a negative factor and so the supposed self- 
contradiction does not exist. Some Mimaipsakas are more 
cautious. They point out^®® that though there is absence of dosa in 
the case of a true knowledge this absence is not to be counted as a 
cause of the true knowledge. Its sole function is to render error 
impossible; in that case, the true knowldege would arise out of 
the same conditions as also produce the knowledge itself. They may 
even go so far as to hold that gmjias may also be present, but the 
function of the gunas is merely to prevent dosas from coming in; 
in any case neither the gimas nor the absence of dosas could be 
counted as the causes of the true knowledge. 

The NaiyAyika has two replies to all this. He may in the 
first place say that there is no reason why an absence should 
not be a cause. Secondly, he may remind the Mimaipsaka that 
sometimes the dosa itself is a negative factor, e.g. absence of 
light in visual perception. But in that case the absence of the 
do^a^ being the absence of an absence, , would be positive so that 
if it were admitted to be the cause of a true knowledge, truth would 
be paratab* 

The arguments are again extremely unhelpful, and one is left 
with the suspicion that if both guttas and absence of dosas are 
present in the case of a true knowledge it is very much a matter 
of decision which one of these is to be ranked as the extra¬ 
ordinary cause of it and which one as a merely auxiliary, though 
necessary factor. 

The very concepts of guna and dosa are riddled with diflSculties. 
The Mimaipsakas rigthly insist on the fact that there is no generic 
character of gunatva i.e. no generic properly common to all gunas 

108. For a discussion of these views, see Mm. Yogendranalh Tarkatiriha, 
he, cit. 
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by virtue of possessing which they are gunas. But is it any better 
with the concept of dosal Does not the Miraaipsaka himself 
admit that dosas cause errors even though he is not able to 
produce a satisfactory definition of what makes a do^a a do^al 
If so, why should he object to the Naiyayika’s contention that 
giujia is the cause of a true knowledge, even though a satisfactory 
definition of guna is similarly lacking? 

Gangesa’s strongest argument, the one with which he begins 
his chapter on the origin of truth, is however this: there is no 
generic effect which is unaccompanied by specific characters.^®® 
There is no man in general, there is either an Indian or an 
Englishman. There is no knowledge in general, there is either 
true knowledge or false knowledge. Therefore, there is no generic 
cause as such. The generic cause is always accompanied by the 
causes of the species. There is no cause of knowledge in general 
without there being also those specific factors which give rise to 
either truth or error. Where there is neither gw/m nor dosa there 
is not even the causes of a knowledge. Truth and error are the 
two species of cognition, therefore there must be a difference in 
their respective originating conditions. ^^Tasmdt pramdpramayor- 
vaici try at gunadosajanyatvam ’ ’. 

The MImarpsaka agrees that there is either true knowledge 
or false cognition, so that there is no knowledge in general, no 
knowledge in other words which is neither true nor false. He also 
agrees that since true knowledge and false cognition are hetero¬ 
geneous effects, there must be a difference in their originating 
conditions. Only he construes the difference in another way. He 
contends that there is either cause vitiated by defects, or the 
same cause free from the defects, cither dusfakarana or dosara- 
hitakdrana: in the former case there is error, in the latter case 
there is truth. There is no quarrel therefore insofar as the 
principle which Gangesa uses is concerned, the difference arises 
in the subsequent application of it. There is however a deeper 
difference, and this concerns the very conception of knowledge. 
For the Nyaya, truth and error are two species of knowledge. 
Not so, strictly speaking, for the Mimarpsaka. For the svata^ 
theory, we may say, true knowledge is not a species of knowledge, 

109. “ Vise^avinakrtasamanyakaryabhdvdr, 
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it is knowledge in the proper sense. Error is not just another 
species, it is an aberration, a distortion, caused by the presence 
of vitiating circumstances. The difference then being deeper 
down than it would seem at the first sight, the arguments and 
counter-arguments offered may be regarded as of little value ex- 
ceptfng that they may suggest to us where exactly the root of the 
difference lies. If we can lay our finger on that, we may have 
made substantial gains. 

ip) The jnapti or apprehension of truth:*— 

It has been said that for us the issue pertaining to the appre¬ 
hension of truth is more important and also seems more relevant 
to theory of knowledge as a whole. We may now turn to the 
arguments advanced by both the sides to the controversy, our 
aim being to get down to the roots of the matters. 

The main argument of the Mimaipsaka against the Nyaya 
theory consists in showing some kind of infinite regress as a 
consequence of the theory. This may be shown in various ways. 
It may be argued that if the truth of a knowledge Ki needs to be 
verified by another knowledge Kg) then Kg can do this job only 
if it itself stands confirmed, and that needs another knowledge 
Kg. But this process of validation shall have no end, and we 
shall need K 4 , Kg,...^^/ infinitum. In practice however the 
Naiyayika stops short of this, and in doing this he is not con¬ 
sistent. He contends, for example, that the knowledge that there 
is water over there before me is confirmed when I go over there 
and quench my thirst. But he does not see that the quenching of 
thirst, which confirms the knowledge of water, needs itself to be 
validated. Or, the Mimaipsaka may argue that unless the person 
seeing water were certain about the truth of what he knows he 
would not take the trouble of walking up the distance in order 
to quench his thirst. Even if in this case he does make an attempt, 
in cases where the appropriate pravrtti would need great effort a 
person not certain of the truth of what he knows would not be 
persuaded to act. He would certainly not act unhesitatingly. 
There would be no niskampapravrtti. The argument then would 
be that successful practice cannot confirm the truth of a knowl¬ 
edge, for the very possibility of unwavering practical behaviour 
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presupposes a prior certainty of the truth of the knowledge which 
provokes the activity. 

To all these arguments, the Naiyayika may reply in various 
ways. He may concede, as said earlier, that he is not against 
ascribing some kind of intrinsic truth to the final confirmatory 
experiences. He might do so in a somewhat weak sense of ‘in¬ 
trinsic’, namely in the sense that in their case there is no possi¬ 
bility of error, no occasion for doubt, and hence no need for 
further confirmation. The process of confirmation would thus 
come to an end. There would be no infinite regress. This I think 
is a fairly good reply so far as it goes. The Naiyayika is not in¬ 
consistent in holding this view for he may, as also pointed out 
earlier, suitably modify his thesis and restrict it only to those 
cognitions which provoke activity and which have not yet become 
familiar. In all other cases he may concede an intrinsic truth in 
rather weak sense. 

But a more interesting reply is suggested by Gange^a (para 
52). The Mimairisaka’s argument makes two presuppositions. 
It is assumed that a knowledge cannot give us certainty about 
its own object unless its own truth is ascertained. It is then argued 
that Ki cannot give us certainty about its O unless the truth of 
Kjl is ascertained which would need another knowledge Kg. But 
by the same logic Kg cannot ascertain the truth of K^ unless its 
own truth were ascertained by another knowledge Kg. Gahgesa 
rejects this assumption as unfounded. It assumes more than 
what is warranted by facts. A knowledge whose truth has not 
been ascertained may very well give us certainty about its own 
object. Kg may confirm K^ without itself being confirmed. We 
might very well know an object without knowing that our knowl¬ 
edge of that object is true. To suppose that this is not possible is 
to assume that every knowledge, to be knowledge, must be known 
to be true. But this is begging the issue. The Mimarpsaka shows 
an infinite regress in the Nyaya position only because he impli¬ 
citly assumes the truth of his own position. Given the Nyaya 
conception of knowledge, the supposed consequences do not 
follow. 

The other presupposition of the Mimairisaka’s argument is 
the belief that a knowledge can give rise to unwavering activity 
only if the truth of the knowledge has been ascertained. Certainty 
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of a knowledge is a necessary condition of the 
^ssi nty of unwavering activity appropriate to that knowledge. 
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where regarded as impossible. They now say that pravrtti is caused 
by mere non-apprehension of falsity! I do not think that this point 
is worth much, for the analogy between the two cases is not 
correct. For the Prabhakara the cause of pravrtti is mere non¬ 
apprehension. For the Naiyayika, the cause of pravrtti is a posi¬ 
tive knowledge plus a non-apprehension of its falsity, not a mere 


non-apprehension. 

Gahgesa thus effectively answers the charges of the Mimaip- 
saka. But he does more; he turns the table back upon the 
Mimaipsaka and levels the samecharge of infinite regress against 
bim (para 52). Without stopping to consider these we may turn 
to consider the Naiyayika’s arguments against the Mimaipsaka. 

Gne common objection against the svatah theory of appre¬ 
hension of truth is that if a knowledge were right from the 
beginning known as true then it could not subsequently • be 
discovered to be false. This objection would have been decisive 
if it was combined with the svatah theory of the origination of 
truth. For if truth did really originate in it, it could not later on 
turn out to be false. Taken merely as a theory of knowledge of 


iruth, the objection is not tenable. It may be replied that though 
^ knowledge is always at first apprehended to be true, it may, 
owing either to the discovery of a dosa in the cause or to sub¬ 
sequent contradiction, be afterwards found to be false. 

The main argument of Udayana and Gangesa against the 
svata!} theory is a special case and a stronger version of this 
objection, and therefore should be considered separately. Doubt 
‘sakindofqp/rzmd. The objection now runs as follows: if a 
knowledge were known for certain be true right rom t e 
•beginning, it could not possibly be doubted-soon after the 
Origination of that knowledge—whether the knowledge is true or 
Oot. And yet we do sometimes, especially in the case o ^ow 
®dges of an unfamiliar kind, doubt, immediately after having 
‘ho knowledge, whether the knowledge is true or 0 ^“ 
^oubts which do undoubtedly take place canno e ^ 

Or if every knowledge were initially ^ J^tainty about 

. oowledge of a knowledge always amounted rjahee^a’s 

>-uth. For detailed etatenrent of the f 
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ted for even on the assumption that doubt is preceded by simply 
contact of the dharmi with the senses and not by a separate 
knowledge of the dharmi. The fact that though the senses are in 
contact with various objects yet doubt arises only with regard to 
one of them and not with regard to the others may be explained 
in the same way in which the Naiyayika explains the fact that 
though there is simultaneous contact of the senses with various 
objects yet only one of them is perceived and not the others. 
Another knowledge of the object need not intervene between 
the contact and the resulting doubt. In that case the main back¬ 
bone of the objection is broken. 

Gahgesa however seeks to rescue the argument. The plea that 
doubt requires sense contact and not a knowledge of it can be 
advanced only by the Misra school which believes in an introspec¬ 
tive apprehension of knowledge. The Bhattas ceitainly cannot 
take the help of this plea, for on their view knowledge is super¬ 
sensible. The Prabhakaras also cannot, for they have to accept 
knowledge of the knowledge which on their view would also 
amount to knowledge of its truth. Secondly, even if dhatmisau- 
nikarsa were enough for doubt there would be no way of avoid¬ 
ing further troubles. Gahgesa appeals to the rule (see text para 
23, and notes thereon) that if certainty about a thing acts as 
hindrance to another thing, then the conditions of that certainty 
would also act as hindrance to the same. If certainty about the 
truth of a knowledge would hinder the rise of a doubt about the 
same, then the conditions of that certainty would also serve the 
same purpose. Now sense contact with the knowledge is a 
condition of knowing it and so also a condition of certainty 
about its truth. Therefore, even if no separate knowledge of 
knowledge is needed, the sense contact with the knowledge would 
suffice to ward off the said doubt. The Mimamsaka may not 
however accept the validity of the rule to which Gangesa appeals, 
but in that case Gahgesa drives him to swallow unpalatable 

consequences (see especially note 23.5). 

2. The Mimamsaka may then fall back on another reply. He 

may say that where both the conditions are present, the condi¬ 
tions of doubt and the conditions of certainty, it is t e 

which, being stronger of the two, would prevail. For Gangesa s 

reply, see 23 again I do not think the argument is of any worth. 
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we are dealing with the Prabhakara, Misra and the Bhatta views 
respectively)—the origination of the knowledge. Now that there 
nre such doubts at any one of these moments after the knowledge 
and not somewhat later, is not an empirically verifiable hypothe¬ 
sis. We may have doubts very soon after. But how to make sure 
that the doubt arises in the third moment after the origination 
of the knowledge? The difficulty is due to the peculiar conception 
of moment. Distinctions of moment are not discernible differ'* 
ences. There is the further metaphysical doctrine that a knowl¬ 
edge has a life history of three moments. Leaving this latter 
belief aside, the way the argument is made to depend on the sup¬ 
posed fact that there do occur doubts of the said kind in the third 
(or second, or fourth) moment after the origination of the knowl¬ 
edge makes it vulnerable to attacks from that quarter. It would 
not do to say that there occur doubts very soon after, for it may 
always be maintained without the risk of empirical evidences -to 
‘he contrary that the doubts which occurred very soon after were 
really several more moments after, let us say, five, six, or seven, 
and never in the second, third or the fourth moment! 

There are two other arguments of the Naiyayika. Of these two 
the last one is in our opinion the most important argument. In 
the first place, it is urged that since truth is a related ent.tj^ a 
«•%« objectin which the two components of 
and ^tatprakarakatva' limit and determine each other it canno 
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i^ts own tadvadvisesyakatva' and "tatprakdrakatva" but precisely 
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this second anuvyavasaya seems qualified to apprehend truth. 
Paksadhara accepts this possibilityi^^ and the commentary 
Dinakari on Siddhantamuktdvali speaks of it with seeming appro¬ 
val. Harirama however rejects this on the ground that the first 
anuvyavasaya apprehends the qualifiers and the qualificandum of 
the first primary knowledge whereas the second anuvyavasaya 
can apprehend similar properties in the second primary knowl¬ 
edge. Therefore the fact that the first anuvyavasdya apprehended 
the properties of the first primary knowledge cannot be used to 
support the claim that the second anuvyavasdya apprehends its 
truth.^13 It may be said then that this view of Paksadhara does 
not represent the main trend of the Nyaya view on the matter. 

The argument we have been examining is to the effect that 
truth being a composite relational entity it cannot be apprehen¬ 
ded Unless the component relata have been previously apprehen¬ 
ded, and that the svatah theory has no room for this requirement. 
^ variation of this argument is this: a knowledge of the truth of 
^15 let us say, would have the form is true’. Such a judge¬ 
ment is possible only if we have a prior acquaintance with as 
'^ell as with its truth. It is therefore by no means possible that the 
first knowledge of would also be at the same time a knowledge 
its truth. This objection in another form threatens the Naiya- 
y^ku’s account also. The Naiyayika holds, as is well known, that 
^ruth is first apprehended by an inference. But one of the rules of 
^ valid inference is that the sddhya must be previously known 
j-fiough it need not be known as belonging to iht paksa of this 
mference, otherwise there would be the oi sddhydprasiddhi, 

This fallacy now appears to threaten the Nyaya account. If truth 
not known beforehand, if it is ascertained for the first time by 
inference then the sddhya (which is but the truth of the knowl¬ 
edge concerned) is unknown. Gangesa makes desperate attempts 
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^^nyasya bhdndsambhavdt'' (Harirama, he. cit., p. 74), 


113 

^handt. 
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to solve this difficulty. For these and for our critical comments 
thereon, see text paras 36-40 and the notes on them. 

We may now turn to the last but at the same time in our opinion 
the most important argument advanced by the Naiyayika against 
the svatali theory. The argument rests on the rule that mind as 
an instrument of knowledge is incapable of apprehending outer 
reality independently manasorasvdtantryat). A knowl- 

e ge is apprehended by the mind, but mind cannot thereby 
now whether the qualifier of the knowledge really belongs to the 
object of the knowledge. In other words, the mind is not able to 
appre^ end the tadvattva which is a component of Hadvadvisesya- 
katva which again isacomponent of the notion of truth. In simpler 

knowledge ‘This is silver’ to be true 
Possesse <5 ^ the object before me is really a silver, i.e. it 

knowSet r A knowledge of 

cannot do thiT^a^H^ cannot do this. Anuvyavasdya at least 

conclusively effectiv^ ^W Misra theory the argument is 

effective as auain.?r’t> uu-^^''® 

svatah theory A • ^ and the Bhatta versions of the 

apprlenl iLt^T'^^ Prabhakara theory that a knowledge 
‘This is silver’ an " though the knowledge 

ness’ an?:LoThr ‘silver- 

‘thisness’, yet it does nm"^ the qualificandum ‘this’ limited by 
possesses silverness. The *^*^^*^ qualificandum ‘this’ 

, the knowledge dope possess silverness, but 

which possesses silverness and tW^ ^ qualificandum 

ween the primary i a flakes all the difference bet- 

against the Bhattas we^ma^^ knowledge of its truth. As 

could not be a mark of tnitli ^ Naiyayikas that jndtatd 

e<i fals^rnttCaiifj “-"“k Of .rue 

‘I know this silver’ bVt^Ihav’*’ anuvyavasaya is not 

ness’and‘silverness’as itc n c of having‘tb'S' 

see notes thereon and alL?rf^®"^'’ remarks on this 

theory ParatahpramdnvT&^Td that the whole 

«aUy by Gangesa, is based on fhe Naiyayika, espe 

he conception of truth as wba 
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e have called a hybird entity containing both epistemic and 

This nature prevents truth from being 
rec^^yknowable with knowledge of its focus. One has to take 
^ecourse to a process of confirmation and validation. Pravftti 
J practical activity however does not wait for a successful out- 
ome of the process of confirmation, unless of course there has 
een a preliminary doubt to start with. 


V. Concluding Remarks 

We jYia 

nay now put together the insights we have gained from this 
critical study. It was said right at the beginning of this introdu- 
ry study that it was possible to look upon the rival schools in- 
ar as the problem of truth was concerned as in a way supple¬ 
menting each other. It is likely, we said then, that they are not 
exactly the same questions, that the two points of 
do not necessarily clash but may be brought into a happy 
apparent contradiction may be due to the fact 
, ^ are using the same expressions while in fact giving 

^ different meanings. Both the rival schools are based upon 
some genuine philosophical insights. Both are appealing to un- 
^^^le phenomena. Yet semantic confusions prevail, and where 
^^ght to have been accord of insights there is instead clash 


there 


c leave aside for the present the ambiguity, equivocation and 
ativity of the words ‘sva' and ‘para\ Gahgesa has tried his 
^ . ’■c* remove these and to make their meaning as precise as 
^csstble^ It goes to his credit to have brought out a common 
^ caning of 'svatalfpramdnya' where there is really a great deal 
difference amongst the advocates of this theory. But 
gjjj. IIic real key words, the words that give shape to the 
, ^^otroversy we have been examining are two: ‘jndna and 

‘knowledge’and‘truth’. The difference between the 

ent lies here: they take ‘jnana’ and ‘prdmdnya' in differ- 

betw^^*^^^^ and as a consequence have to look upon the relation 
c ^^owledge and truth also differently. 
sensp°”°*~~^ke svatah theory understands ‘knowledge m a strict 
®ach that the theory becomes an analytic consequence o 
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its conception of knowledge. It understands by ‘knowledge’ only 
true knowledge. For it pramddLn&aprama^xt not just co-ordi- 
nate species of jnaua. If this were so i,e. if true and false cogni¬ 
tions were co-ordinate species of knowledge then Gahge^a’s 
arguments would have successfully exposed the theory. But the 
theory is invulnerable to these criticisms just because its under¬ 
lying assumptions are different from those of the paratah theory. 
Now this strict sense of‘knowledge’is maintained in either of 
two ways. Some deny that there is anything called error strictly 
speaking. Error arid doubt are then sought to be resolved into 
components that are, each taken by itself, true. Others, as shown 
earlier, accept error and doubt as irreducible forms but do not 
treat them as forms of knowledge. They are regarded rather as 
pseudo-knowledges, jmndbhdsas. In either of these ways, the 
strict sense of ‘knowledge’ is maintained intact in the face of 
recalcitrant phenomena of error and doubt. No wonder that 
truth should be taken as intrinsic to knowledge. Error then be¬ 
comes an aberration, not a species of knowledge. 

But it is necessary to point out again even at the cost of re¬ 
petition that what the svatah theory is doing is not a mere 
linguistic stipulation, an arbitrary recommendation to use the 
word ‘knowledge’ in a certain sense. The theory has a strong, 
support from both phenomena and linguistic usage. It is suppor¬ 
ted by the usage of ‘know’ according to which to know is to know 
the truth. It is supported by the phenomenological evidence that 
error is not knowledge but pretends to be knowledge. Error is 
error only inasmuch as it can successfully pretend to be knowl¬ 
edge, though its character as error stands exposed along with its 
pretension. 

As contrasted with all this, the paratah theory takes ‘knowl¬ 
edge’ in a rather weak sense so as to include within its scope 
both true knowledge and false knowledge. Even doubt is not 
excluded. ‘Knowledge’ then is a generic term Which for obvious 
reasons cannot be defined with reference to what characterises 
only one species of it. The word ^belief ^—in spite of all the philo¬ 
sophical difficulties associated with it—perhaps better expresses 
this generic knowledge in the weak sense. No wonder then that 
in this sense truth cannot be an intrinsic character of all knowl¬ 
edge qua knowledge. It should also be obvious that a belief 
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needs confirmation prior to which it remains a belief, powerful 
enough to cause appropriate practical response but cognitively 
still below the rank of true knowledge. 

'Prdmdnya' —There are three different types of concepts of 
truth to be met with in the different versions of the svatali theory. 
There is on the one hand a psychological concept according to 
which a knowledge is true (and not merely taken to be so) if it 
is not known to be false, if it has not yet been contradicted. 
There is next an epistemological concept which makes truth a 
purely epistemological property: it may be defined either simply 
as tatprakdrakatva (as by the Prabhakaras who need not disting¬ 
uish it from error) or as tadoadvisesyakatve sati tatprakdrakatva 
(as by the Misras who distinguish truth frorn error, but do not 
see that truth must have an ontological reference). There is then 
the definition of truth as simple jhdnatva which makes it the 
generic property of all knowledge qua knowledge. All these de¬ 
finitions go to make the svatali theory highly plausible. The last 
one makes the theory analytically true. The first one makes it 
psychologically acceptable. The second makes truth knowable by 
anuvyavasdya. 

The Naiyayikas mean something else by truth. It is interesting 
to note that some advocates of thCayvn/n/i theory (like the author 
of the Veddntaparibhdsd) explicitly proclaim that the truth which 
they regard as being svatali is nothing other than tadvati tatpra¬ 
kdrakatva, But in fairness it must be said that in further explica¬ 
tion of it they must have to part company.% Madluisudana 
Sarasvati clearly says that tadvati tatprakdrakatva is common to 
both true and false knowledges. It is.obvious that he is explica¬ 
ting it in a sense that is different from the Naiyayika’s. 

Both the theories are valid in their own ways, for the word 
‘true’ is predicated of beliefs as well as of knowledge.^^^ As pre¬ 
dicated of beliefs, the predicate ‘true’ has a significant opposite 
i.e. ‘false’ inasmuch as there are true beliefs and false beliefs. But 
as predicated of knowledge the predicate ‘true’ has no significant 
opposite inasmuch as ‘false’is not a predicate of knowledge in 
the same way as ‘true’ is. 

114. For further elaboration, see Mohanty, “Meaning and Truth”, Visva- 
bharati Journal of Philosophy^ Vol. I, No. 1 (Reprinted in my Phenomeno¬ 
logy and Ontology^ The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1970). 
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This way of reconciling the two theories is somewhat funda¬ 
mentally dijBFerent from some other attempts to do the same.^^^ 
It has been held by many that what the svatah theory says is that 
every knowledge has an intrinsic claim to truth, that pramdnya 
for this theory is not truth but truth-claim, which has to be 
accepted unless and until it has been refuted. The Naiyayikas on 
the other hand speak of actual truth and not of mere tentative 
truth-claim. This is indeed a very ingenious device, but I think 
it is too simple to be true. The svatah theory, I should think, is 
talking about truth and not merely of truth-claim. Only it so 


construes the meaning of ‘truth’ that the rest of it follows 
smoothly. Both the theories are concerned with actual truth, 
though their notions of truth are different. It has also been 
suggested that the svata]} theory is concerned with truth in the 
unreflective sense, while the paratahi theory with reflective con- 
rmation or validation so that both the theories are correct. 
There IS an unreflective acceptance which does not rule out the 
need for subsequent validation. I think this way of reconciling 
eory fails to account for an important aspect of the svatait 

I "■'* "-“'y l-a, no room ae all 

tor subsequent validation. 

eac'hof'thtm ‘l'“S ta Ibeir own ways correct, 

«ecL whtr “ “nfrontation with the other. The 
iheor liLw 'T,“ r" “"ftfitation tend, to distort 

to say that tmh°origi™ates froTih 

to knnwlpHop^ n 1 ^ same conditions as give rise 

truth ha: ®:rgi„T“i^:'irh‘‘°“*““ “’f 

origin of trntVi \ question about tbo 

origin oi truth is nonsensical. 


Indian this issue, cp. K. Potter. “1 

Philosophy, 12, 1984. For mv Knowledge”, Journal oj h 

ability” reprinted as 


PRAMAr^YAVADA: 

TEXT, TRANSLATION AND NOTES 


Atha jagadeva duhkhapafikaniniagnamuddidhirsurastddasa- 
'^idyasthahesvabhyarhitatamamdnvlksikitji paramakdruniko 
^nunih pranindya. Tatra preksdvatpravrttyartharji ^pramdnd- 
dindtp tattvajndndnnihsreyasddhigamd* itydddvasutrayat. Tes~ 
^api (Jatra^ pramdnddhlnd sarvesdin vyavasthitiriti prajndna- 
tcittvamatra vivicyate. 

Now, the extremely gracious sage composed the Science of 
Logic3 which is the most respected amongst all the eighteen 
sciences/ being desirous of raising the world^ that is immersed 
the mud of miseries. Therein, in order that the discerning 
Persons may have interest in studying the work, he laid down 
sutra: ‘Attainment of the highest good^ comes from right 
T^owledge of the sources of true knowledge etc....’ Of these, all 
he others rest’ on the sources of true knowledge. Therefore, the 
[^^e nature of the sources of true knowledge® shall be discussed 
here.i 


Notes 


' This is a statement of what the author proposes to investt- 
f Such a statement is caiied a pralijm. Its purpose ts w 
»akci, in the mind of the reader a knowiedge of the form 
the author is going to doh 

jAj'’rhTlutd begin by stating (i) the 
‘dheya) and (ii) the purpose (prayojana). Fur 

the foiiowiig reiations: (a) the reiation the 

teiaf'** “*’jeet matter which is caiied the ^ subject 

^''-"i (b) the reiation between the purpoj and the subj^^ 

which is a janya-janaka relation inso 
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matter brings about the fulfilment of the purpose; and (c) the 
relation between the work and the purpose which is one of 
ans an end {prayojaka-prayojyd) insofar as the work is the 
means to the attainment of the purpose.] 

person would naturally like to know the pur- 
enoueh to th ^ by studying this work. It is not 

our middles TV. give us knowledge or clarify 

faction or ce«af^ e egitimate purpose is either positive satis- 
lary to either of th" ° '^'^bappiness, everything else being ancil- 
of his work to r ^rangeSa therefore states the purpose 

Sesr/ood IT 1“ ‘iberation or the 

prefers to take sheh^ ^ °a this point on his own, he 

through right knowledge of the^'^^/^* attainable only 

beginning with prarnSna. Gahgesrin%rr®''''''*' ‘'""n 

abridged quotation of the verv fi / 

runs thus:‘Praw< 2 n/ 7 .ni-/Y y first sutra of Gotama which 

nigrahasthananam'tattvam hetvdbhasa-cchala-jati- 

of use in all walks of ik'^aT^^ P^pos^, the Nyaya is said to be 

calls it ‘the limp Of to Vatsyayana 

‘the means to all actions’ sarvavidydnam) and 
actions {upayab sarvakarmandm)** 

1*3. The name ^AnvikHPr^ ic a • 

(=to know). 4us the w7h *«««’( = after) and 

knowledge which comes after <!o .^'"ologically means the 

explains ‘Anviksd’ as ‘the criticll^ Vatsyayana 

been known by perception r>r '^cflection on what has already 

^^y^^i>^?itasydnviksanamanvikS*T^^^^^ 

)• The Word ^Anumand! has a 

use ofto translate the Vaise?ika 
8 es only at the risk of serious ^ ^ ^ P°‘^^>'‘has can be called cate- 

misunderstanding. My rendering here 
on 
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Similar derivation from ‘anu and ‘mana\ Vatsyayana distin¬ 
guishes it from the Upanisads by calling the latter ‘spiritual 
metaphysics’ {adhyatmavidya). However, the Nyaya is also adhyd- 
tmavidyd insofar as it is also concerned with the category of 
self and aims at imparting knowledge which would bring about 
liberation. 


Vatsyayana refers to the fourfold classification of the 
sciences accepted by Manu into ‘trayV or the science of sacrifices, 
rituals etc., 'vdrtd' or the science of agriculture and rural 
economy, ‘dandanitV or the science of polity and diplomacy, and 
dnvilcsikV or the science of logic. 


1-5. Gadadhara points out that by ‘world’ is to be meant here 
the Worldly selves, i.e. selves that have not as yet attained libera¬ 
tion ; for nothing else, neither the liberated selves nor objects that 
^re not selves, cpuld be said to experience misery. 


^•6. The word ‘pramdna' may mean either the resulting true 
knowledge, or the special cause of such knowledge. Accordingly, 
the word 'pramdna-tattvd’ may mean either the property of being 
a true knowledge which is the same as truth {pramdtva) or the 
property of being the special cause of true knowledge (pramd- 
^aranatva). The former of these two senses however is the more 
fundamental of the two, for it is implied in the latter notion, 
ff^re, therefore, we shall mean by ‘praindnutattva truth. 


k7. That pramdna in either of the above senses is the most im- 
Portant of all the categories of being so that in a sense all the 
others rest upon it is thus stated by Vatsyayana: ‘anyatamdpdye 
'^^^hasydnupapatteh'* Nothing else could possibly be posited m 
absence of the pramdnas. This priority holds good even 
•kough the pramdna itself is to be included among the objects ot 
•■ue knowledge! The priority however should be construed as 
°§ical, which again does not mean that the sources o u 
‘Dowiedge come first in order of knowledge. It only ^ 

object could be known, proved, established, or even me 
^ except through a source of true knowledge. 
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tamampratipadayat sastram param- 
tvavadharM^^-^t iti na yuktant, pramdnatat- 

^ Pramatattvavadharanad- 

magaJgZlT"^ vaksyamamdii- 

n^ediate PeoVnecterv^^^^^^^ ^^“owledge etc. is 

to discern I n"tl" 

would depend upon the n ^ true knowledge. That 

and this is possible neithe of the nature of truth®, 

of the host of difficulties to extrinsically« because 

utties to be pointed out in sequence. 


2 I Tliis * 

no positive contention of ^ raised by someone who ha 

to complete nihilism. Some own position amount 

Madhyamikas. ascribe the objection to th 

Scripture is sfliH frk u 

mediately, for the scripture eiver““^''*^‘^ ^'g*iest gooc 

leads upto the highest good Thn"'® ? ^ ‘'"°'^*odge which agaii 
connecting link. " ^'ght knowledge serves as th. 

2^3. The concept ‘source of true v . 

the concept‘true knowledge’ logically involve; 

oept is a visistabuddhi which nre ®*^™'“^tion of the former con 
vise?ava which goes into its consth^.^”^®® apprehension of th< 
a ion of the notion of truth k n ^ ^®°ce a prior determi- 

2 4 te presupposed. 

• These two are supnoseH f 

’between thL^!h‘‘'^ possible modes ol 
proner '/k '^'’atafi' and . for a third 

tion int^ in the subseaue fwould receive theii 

the abse° and ‘extrinsic’ ** Paragraphs. Their transla- 

sfonf Lo'' ’^etterpair of adopted here in 

however fail to convey the ‘^^s. The English expres- 

original significance of the 
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Sanskrit terms. But this need not worry us, for the text would 
explain the terms as fully as possible. * 

3. Atha kit}! pramanyajnanenal Pravrttimdtre tasya vyabhicdrat. 
Bahuvittavyayayasasadhye pravfttiscdvasyakdrthaniscaya- 
deva. 

Now, whyi is the apprehension of truth considered to be neces¬ 
sary? TJbere is indeed absenqe of invariable co-presence between 
d and activity in general.* In the case of something whose 
achievement involves great expense and enormous trouble acti- 
vity presupposes a prior certainty about the object.® 


Notes 

3-1. This is not Gangesa’s own reply to the objection contained 
'*12. It is to be understood as the suggestion of an outsider who 
shows a way out. However, it is also obvious that this answer is 
based on a misconstruction of the original objection. 

The original objection was: “The scripture cannot lead upto 
the highest good, for apprehension of the nature of the sources 
of true knowledge is not possible”. 

The present reply construes the objection in a different way, 
3ud takes it to consist in the following contention. “One can 
have incentive to study the scriptures only if one knows for cer¬ 
tain that right knowledge leads to the highest good. Since it is 
not possible to determine the truth of this latter knowledge, i.e. 
of the so-called istasadhanatdjnana, there cannot be the incentive 
for studying the scriptures”. One could formulate the ma«er 
thus: certainty about the conduciveness of the knowledge im¬ 
parted by the scriptures for the attainment of the highest good 
necessary for one’s undertaking to study the scriptures, and 
it is from the scriptures that one can have the former 

certainty. 

3-2. Misconstruing the original objection in this manner, the out- 
®'der now suggests the following reply. Certainty about the tru 
of a knowledge, he points out, is not a necessary con o 

appropriate activity. For, we do find men acting even m e 
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Mtowkl for “"<l“*eness of the means 

lutely certain that th^r ^ y^'^ian even though he is not abso- 

Doifu Co 2'h C',"'W"- of 

going to win? It w!uld seem thr? 

effectiveness of tlif> that certainty about the 

ing in the appropriaTemlnne"' ' P-condition of act- 

and CrdoCtSe Of" ttf 
certainly cases wheretcertaintv nr t ^ are 

pensable prerequisite for actfvitv^ is the indis- 

ment of the end involves enorm/’ are cases where attain- 

Our outsider answers to this difficulties, 

such as these, he points n ® rejoinder thus. In cases 

activity is no; certm^y ^bl’t ‘ 

certainty about the object of tK v the knowledge, but 

ween ^arthaniscZ^iZ 1 ^istinctiL bet- 

hut, if granted, it would solv^r^'^T'^'^ dubious one, 
certainty about the truth of tn i Puzzle. In no case would 

tion for the ensuing activity. One^mllTSr’f ^ necessary condi- 
the scriptures even in the ahcfa therefore quite well begin 

of the scriptures would lead toThe desireVenff ^ 

bandhakal tamZ7y7sladdZ‘T^''“ Pravrttiprati- 

vdcyam, tatsandehe Ltv^i vyapteriveti 

vrttestatm tayorapratibandhakatvMitu7tT"^^^^^ 

It IS not possible to applv in thi 

regard to any x it holds g^d Lt ™''‘ “■« ‘f 

certainty about the absence of u doubt about x and 

another thing y3, then certaintv ah the origination of 

this y. as for example whenx sfandr/ ^ 

tial knowledge. for vydpti and y for inferen- 

For, they do not here act 

doubt about ttuth, there is kindrauce,* Where there is 

ahsenee of activity follows from ,h f “<< '“a 

the object,. •>“= latter uncettaiuty about 
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Notes 


4.1. An answer to the suggestion contained in 3 is being dispos¬ 
ed of. This answer brings to its aid a general rule which could 
be insightfully apprehended in one single case. It is well known 
that inferential knowledge is obstructed by doubt about the 
appropriate vyapti as well as by the certainty that the vyapti does 
not hold good. Hence both the doubt about the vyapti and the 
certainty about the absence of the vyapti act as hindrances to 
inferential knowledge. We also know that certainty about the 
vyapti is the cause of the inferential knowledge. Now, this single 
insightful instance, in the absence of any instance to the contrary 
yields us the general rule that whenever both the doubt about 
nny x and certainty about not-x hinder the origination of any y, 
then certainty about the x must be the cause of the y. 

Let us now apply this general rule to the present case. Substi¬ 
tute ‘truth’ (of the knowledge that stimulates activity) for x and 
the resulting activity for y. We find that both the doubt about 
the truth of the appropriate knowledge as well as certainty about 
the falsity of it would hinder activity. It should therefore follow 
that certainty about the truth of knowledge is the cause of the 
relevant activity. But in that case the difficulty of the original 
objection stated in 2 stands: in the absence of a prior ascertain- 
“lent of the truth of the claim that the knowledge imparted is 
Conducive to the highest good, there would be no incentive to 
study the scriptures. 


‘“c rule is not satisfied nere, lui .i. 
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lindranM to toe'from being a 

shown by choosin? an ^ inference. It could similarly be 
the other condition variables that if 

apply. the rule does not any more 

>avm/Mn‘pmv/7t^rSwA°[ the text the word 

purports to be a general c ^ seems redundant, for the rule 
'®Pla"edby>a^„/;,«rH>rat^^^^^^^ latter could better be 

the original objStion^rrX^'k ’ answered 

general rule may be valid vet^it^H^”^'"® although the 

case. He contends that wha^ hi present 

‘he truth of the knowledge ‘ aM? doubt about 

IS such doubt. nduces the activity even if there 

^ 5 The 

doubt about the truth of a^n distinction between 

ou t about the object ofthat^o"^ iP^^^oijyasainsaya) and 

fomter has the fom, .j, " (.“rth^amiaya). The 

no latter has the form”, s “ 
a absence of activity is due contention here is 

rt'cl. always follows upL LTrm 

'■ '■«™or«yo»o*- 

^ ^^P'^°^<^>^yaniscayadhlnatvat. 

SuS’r ™''ruth, a certainty of 

of truth.'"'”® “■■'"■y’-oould arise oufy^toJl'a" '7"““"* 

y ourot an ascertainment 


Notes 


^1- Gahge^a now begins 

,«i=o.iugkp earto^^^^ dWootio. 

astde that objection. He ag^sw to ‘«o".Pt to sr 

™li the ongtnal objection that t 
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determination of the form ‘This is such and such’ is a necessary 
constituent of dehnite activity. Further, such a determination 
presupposes ascertainment of the truth of the corresponding 
knowledge, once there has been previously a doubt about that 
truth. Gahgesa is not saying that ascertainment of truth is neces¬ 
sary for activity in all cases. He is only making the conditional 
concession that only when doubt has made its appearance, 
objective certainty and therefore certainty about the truth are 
necessary for definitive activity. 

5.2. = activity which is free from all hesita¬ 

tion. Only such activity needs a prior ascertainment of truth, 
^nd that also when there has been a prior doubt about the truth 
of the appropriate knowledge. 

Nanu svata evastu tannirupammi 
^ow, leti the apprehension of truth be from itself. ® 


Notes 


Though Gangesa starts by agreeing with the original objec¬ 
tion that certainty about truth is an indispensable condition of 
i^ahesitating activity, he nevertheless sees no point in the objec¬ 
tion that the truth of a knowledge cannot be ascertained. He 
"'ould of Course prove that it can be ascertained. If it can be, 
then there are only two ways of doing this: either ‘from itself 
i^vatahi), or ‘from without’ {paratah). Gangesa begins by suggest- 
“Why not say that truth is ascertained ‘from itself ? It 
ardly needs to be pointed out that this is not the case on his 
view. He begins with this alternative only in order to get 
nd of it. 


f '2- What is the meaning of ‘svatah'"^. The answer to this depends 
what we take the pronoun ‘sva' to stand for. There are two 
Possibilities. ^Sva' may stand for the truth that is being ascer- 
‘ained; this is suggested by the sentence svata evastu tanm- 

if the demonstrative ‘tat' be taken to be that to which 
also refers. Or, the ‘sva' may stand for the apprehension of 
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i p suggested by the first occurrence of ‘svatah' 

svatah Pi'citnatvavadharanadhlnam tacca 

Zt'a'Tr T' '» 

'■“‘■'’"tog M/I,-either 

sZSV "=“= “““natives 

A. ‘jvfl’=truth ipramatva): 
ip)‘svata!}' = 'svasniat^ • _Tn thJo 

apprehended ^rata/, is the same?. 

the knowledge whose truth it is 1?^^ ' 

that truth is apprehended bv the' 

is its own locus. If the truth in o I-"’’ knowledge which 
truth is known bv K ™ ' ^ ‘’"”"8“ “> this 

Prabhakaras. " " “ “'“is the view of the 

SVdtdh ^^SVd/civnf^ _Trt wU* 

Ki is known svatah amoum. t ‘hat the truth of 

apprehended bv u,ric„ri n •'=' “f K. “ 

hends Kj. Under this again the? ^ appre- 

(.0 If Kg is an introsnectivp ^ possible formulations, 

this view may be ascribed ('"’“vi’ovnsdyn) of K„ then 

>■,“"< 1 . K, is an iSe« ofthT 

^^ngaka-anumdna then thp • ^ called the Jhdtatd- 

Mlmaipsa. ’ " ‘he Bhatta school of 

All these three views—(a) ft /•i'l o 
Sether in one formulation according to „ i • expressed to¬ 

ed svatah when it is svasrava^rni \ ."'hich truth is apprehend- 
tion would in effect beexnlafnffl '^he formula- 

three cases under (A) satisfies ij wT^" 

do this. • may now briefly attempt to 

The case (a) would satisify th“ d>fi •*• 
is apprehended-accordingto the ‘he truth of 

f. '^hich knows K^. But the P 5^^?fharas—by the knowl- 
•eve that is known by any know? ^^h:aras do not in fact be- 

ever ‘hough it is true that accordin 

no knowledge of K, in the ordb^ Prabhakaras there is 
occurring in the definition may hJ ‘grdhaka' 

ns to apply also to the conditiL^tf extended meaning so 
these causal condi.i„„'’s"r;;t'„f;= “> 

Ki IS not only there but 
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IS also at once known (on this theory). Hence, the causal condi¬ 
tions being invariable antecedents of the apprehension of Kj may 
also be called the cause of that apprehension. 

The case (fi) (i) satisfies the definition insofar as according to 
the Misra school, the ‘svasrayagrahaka' in the definiens standsfor 
the introspective apprehension or anuvyavasdya Kj by which Kj 
IS subsequently apprehended. It is this Kj which also apprehends 
the truth of Kj. 

The case (j8) (ii) also satisfies the definition. According to the 
t^hattas, the ‘svasrayagrahaka' in the definiens stands for the so- 
Jhatatalihgakdinimiti by which is apprehended and which 

also apprehends the truth of Kj. 

The adjective ‘niyata’ in the definiens has the purpose of ward¬ 
ens off the possibility of applying the definition to the Naiyayika’s 
position and thereby of rendering the definition too wide, for it is 
®*^pposed to be a definition of ‘svatogrdhyatva' of truth and not 

'Poratogrdhyatva'. The Naiyayikas also admit a case in which 
^*10 truth of Kj is apprehended by an inferential knowledge of the 
orm “This knowledge is true, for ...” Such an inference 
^so apprehends Kj and therefore may be called ‘svdSrayagrdhaka’. 
'''ith a view to excluding the possibility of applying the definition 
to such a case, the definiens is made to contain, besides, the 
oemand that the truth of must always be apprehended by 
^hatever also knows Kj. It goes without saying that such a 
emanjj is not acceptable to the Naiyayikas. Anuvyavasdya cer- 
does not, according to them, apprehend the truth of the 
Pi’iWary knowledge. 

• ‘.sva’ = apprehension of validity (^pramdtvdvadhdrana ); 

(«) ‘Svatalf ==‘svasmdt' The Prabhakaras in this case may be 
ponstrued as saying that the apprehension of truth follows from 
^olf. Such an assertion however as such carries no sense and so 
P Order to be made intelligible must be further elaborated as 

follows. 


Th^^*^ be the knowledge whose truth is under consideration. 

apprehension of its truth is said to be due to itself. This 
PPrehension has for its object both the truth of Kj and the ob- 
or‘ Suppose K, is the kr owledge of O. The apprehension 

truth is also apprehension of O. We may then say that this 
PPrehension of truth is caused by those very causal conditions 
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latter knowledge of O (svavisayajnanasamagri), this 

Srs whT^ '' In other words, the 

so that <r ^ the apprehension of its truth 

msvaTab'^XvatJySr'Z^"'^^^^^^ 

JndV!dmallP. Z^nPshST ^vavisayajitanaprakasaka- 

the truth ofK «c’ stands for apprehension of 

Ki itself Nn«/ V • can be shown as before to be 

ri K V ’ either 

or (ii) bv (according to Misra). 

In anycaseX afT*^""'”'''^^‘'''°''*‘^ Bhattas). 

from the condition '^ould follow 

Prakasakasamagrl. ^ svavisayajnana-- 

^anyagrShak jnanapramapyam tadaprd- 

Then there would hpfin^ c u . 

a knowledges annr^^E /° ^hernativesi: Is the truth of 
produced by the samo^^ % • those knowledges which are 
of that knowledges withomTT ^he apprehensioo 

fa'-tyPOr.isitLsfappit^^ apprehension of its 




J-1. Gahgesa now proceeds to 

formulations of the issue Th ^ of alternativ 

thereby to clarify both his o ^ Purpose is to state precisely an< 
statement of alternative Dos^hirt°^*^’°^ purvapaksa* ^ 

cd by Didhiti as being “th * manner is characteris 

critical reflection would without whid 

f'^pw/pauj is g 1 c possible” {yicdrdfigasatnsayP 
controversy are presented in which the alternatives unde: 

enquirer comes to have douht^"^ cfloally strong manner so that th< 
may ensue. This practice* o’r ‘Critical reflectiot 

,, , presenting a series of alternative 

* UttaravatDurvr, 




-Gadadhara. 
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formulations of both the sides before beginning critical reflection 
is not found amongst Naiyayikas before Udayana. Udayana 
offers such vipratipattis in his Kusumdnjali and Atmatattvaviveka. 


^•2. In ^jhdnaprdmdnya\ ^prdmdnyd* means not ^pramdkaranatva^ 
but Further, ^jndna" means not ‘instrumental toknowl- 

^dge’ {jndyate anend) but knowledge itself. The commentators 
J^aghunatha and Paksadhara Misra differ in their interpretations 
of this phrase. The former construes the ‘jiidna* as suggesting that 
oach particular knowledge is to be considered separately, for truth 
ia each case is a different entity. Paksadhara interprets jndna- 
P^amanyd* to mean ‘jndyamdnaprdmdnyd i.e. the known truths, 
for certainly the unknown truths are not apprehended in the 
o^anner the proposition states. But Paksadhara’s point seems to 
to be trivial. Of course, only known truths are known, but 
^hat need not be made out explicitly being too trivial a matter, 
ft is safe to construe the phrase as meaning the truth of a knowl- 
®^ge, and to exclude the truth—if one can speak of truth in such 
oases—of desire, etc. 

^•3- The proposition that truth is jnanagrahakasamagrigrahy^a 
expresses what is common to the three: the Prabhakara the 
®hatta and the Misra schools; while the other proposition that it 
not so apprehended states the Nyaya view. Thus accor ® 

!^e-yva/a^-theory, the truth of a knowledge K, is 

a knowledge K, which is produced by the same conditions 

also produce the knowledge of 
or the conditions producing tbe knowlec^ge of ^ 
^°\®ver (i) on the Prabhakara theory, the same as 
as ® ^^oi^ditions of itself; (ii) on the infg. 

^ jnatatalihgakanumitisamagri or thi and (iii)on the 

having jLta orknownnessfor.tsn.ark and(;^ 

tij^^a theory, the same as the anuvyavasayasam g 
a® of the introspective awareness of Ki* 

7.4 Th . tr. nualifV the termor 

kn‘ , 'vord ydvat' is meant to qua ^ , Actually 

which is a constituent of the term . .^^^grijanya- 
means jg caused 

or the object of such knowledge K .jm 
^ 'he same conditions as also produce the knowledge 
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original knowledge K Mr., 

jog KV In that case 'va, be construed as qualify- 

be equivalent to would 

In other words, the truth ^ r v 

‘beobjectofall K'I TM° to be if it is 

Tbe insertion o^va^J-*" ®''P''etation follows Raghunatha. 
to ward off two difficultif»c explained is necessary in order 

Nyaya also admits that otherwise arise: (i) The 

an inference of the form of is known by 

tial knowledge has for its Si "'t because...” This inferen- 
being thereby apprehended sSh^^ knowledge whose truth is 
^Jnanagrahaka i.e. as a K ^ inference may then be taken 
be taken even on the Nyava' vV the truth of may 

^^y^^J^^navisaya. Now if the Nv-^^ Jnanagrahakasamagri- 

tbe affirmative alternadve th tbe first i.e. 

vacuous inasmuch as none t ^ ”®8ative alternative becomes 
farther, if tj^g Nvava a Nyaya, would assent to 

ere vi^ould be no point in thp^M°*^ affirmative alternative 

^^besis Which is not hal"ng d ^^‘"blisb 

These two difficniu ® 

fn K?-bat by adding ..duat’ as explain- 

2 * should have the truth f *b®° would mean is that 
Nyaya would not in SVeS ^'"^'beir object: to this the 
according to tS °^>y ^ne kind 

do norTV*"^ ^bove-mentioned 

he ^nuvyavasaya of K r ^^ference. But other 
The clause ‘ - ' ' 

• ^'^Now^th'at^S^h difficuffy*^"*’inserted with a view to 

"KTf'f^I'o'-Ki be the 
IheJefore ral’’“‘‘“'-” fMe inferacr h''"”^''**®' 

bence it cannorbe^ T *be trufhSf 

ofK A ^besaidthatallRi eR . * its object, 

the iw- - ^ ‘^‘^a^^finence the affi ^ ^beir object the truth 

Ibis difficulty would h 

would be warded off if tE« i 

e clause 'fadaprania~ 
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^ydgrahaka" be inserted and made to qualify the term 'samagrV. 
In that case, the conditions producing Ko should be such as do 
not also produce any apprehension of the falsity of K^. Hence 
We are to exclude from the purview of the proposition any infe¬ 
rence of the falsity of Kj as also all doubt about its truth or 
alsity (for such doubt must have its falsity as one of its objects). 


• • What however is the purpose ofinserting the term 
s tt not enough to say that the truth of is apprehended svatah 
^n it is the object of all knowledges that are caused by what- 
apprehends but does not apprehend the falsity of 
^^^Pf'amdnydgrdliQkajndnagrdhakaJanyaydvajjnanavisaya)! That 
IS would not do would be clear from the following considera- 
^n* Consider the self of the knower as that which apprehends 
^^1 ne. Jndnagrdhaka; in that case all knowledges belonging to 
^ same self may be regarded as jndnagrdhakajanyajndna insofar 
the self is one of the causes of all its knowledges. But all knowl- 
ges do not apprehend the truth of K^. According to the Bhatta 
the MiSra schools it is only the jndtatdlingakdniimiti and the 
^^^'^yavasdya of the primary knowledge that apprehend the truth 
the primary knowledge. Even according to the Prabhakara, 
truth of Kj is not apprehended by any knowledge K^, when 


^ The insertion of the word 'sdmdgrV fulfils the purpose of 

^^''ding off this difficulty. For now we have to consider a//the 
^ ^Jiditions which gave rise to Kg. In fact Raghunatha means by 
all the conditions taken together. Now all those con- 
'dns taken together cannot produce any knowledge other than 

can expression ^jnanagrahakasamagrijanyaydvajjnana' 

g °t stand for any knowledge other than Kj. 

'j,~ •'Ommentators including Paksadhara Misra construe 
Pon^^ *liialifying the ‘graha'.ot apprehension which is a com- 
‘grdhaka'. On this view then truth of is 
>f and only if it is apprehended by a knowledge that is 
dim ^he conditions of all KgS. But consider the following 
Hi'^h There are many knowledges which apprehend Kj, and 
*Pan ^ therefore may be reckoned as jndnagrdhaka. Apart from 
others which are non-controversial, there is the usual in- 
Pection, there is the jndtatdlingakdnumiti of the Bhattas, 
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and there is the inference of truth of the Naiyayikas. Now each 
of these has its own separate set of conditions. But the conditions 
of all such knowledges taken together do not produce any 
knowledge. Hence the entity being referred to by ‘jnanayavad- 
grahakasamagrijanyajnam' is nonexistent, and the two alter¬ 
natives become pointless. It is better therefore to construe ‘yavat' 
as qualifying ‘samagrV and not ‘grahaka', so that we are required 
to reckon with all the conditions of each Kj separately and not 
with all the conditions of all K^s, taken together. 

8 . Tajjnanavisayakajmnajanyajnanagrahyarn na va. 

Isi the truth of a knowledge apprehended by a knowledge* which 
IS not produced by any knowledge* which has the first knowledge 
for its object? Or, is it not?* 


Notes 

^1. This is the second statement of the two alternative and 

!"7“Pata)le theories. The positive alternative, here 

represents a position which 

the common to all the three advocates of 

standToft negative alternative represents the 

Standpoint of the Naiyayikas. 

M™ "£ truth is under considertt- 

its obiect isditr r knowledge K, which has K, for 

rmS tbeo „ 4 a" ' «r=ut formulations of the 

TsltiltaZat 1 '’““hkaras, K..K.,forK. 

self-illummating. According to the Misras, K, is the umtvva- 

Sms°K"i!The'’'"''" “''‘’"'‘“''Oh of K,. According to the 

inlv amonoct di ^ “°wledge which is not caused by K,. Certa- 

K,itL7"s Me fo'it "'"O' 0"""“ by K»’ 

B otner than K, which are not caused by K, and which 
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<io not apprehend the truth of K^, but that does not affect the 
validity of Gahgesa’s formulation of the theory, for the theory 
does not hold that all such knowledges have the truth of for 
their object. 

• 

8.4. The negative alternative representing the Nyaya point of 
view however makes a universal negative statement. In other 
^ords, according to the Nyaya no such knowledge, namely no 
knowledge that is not caused by Ko could apprehend the truth 
of Kj. Certainly, neither itself, nor its anuvyavasdya, no^ the 
supposed inference having knownness for its mark apprehends, 
On the Nyaya view, the truth of K^. It is apprehended only sub¬ 
sequently as a consequence of successful practice and through 
un inference of the form ‘This is true, for...’ It is obvious 
fbat this inference presupposes, and is caused by, the anuvyav^ 
dsdya which according to the Nyaya is the Kg. It follows that on 
fhe Nyaya view, the truth of is apprehended only by a knowl¬ 
edge which is caused by a knowledge.of Kj. 

l^dratah pakse jndtci cva jndne prdmdnycigrahah, svatastvc 

P^dindnyavata eva jndnasyagrahdt- 

the paratah-ihQoxy, truth is apprehended only after the knowl¬ 
edge is known. On the svatah-ihQOxy, knowledge is apprehended 

possessing truth.^ 


Notes 


V* ^^riously enough, Gahgesa adds this general reinark only 

the second vipratipatti. His meaning is clear. According 

« ‘he one theory a knowledge is first apprehended 
^‘luently its truth is known. According to t e o 

i^owledge and its truth are apprehended simultaneously 

^ knowledge is always apprehended as true. 


^^dsrayagrdhakena grhycita eve no. vd. 

‘^“th apprehended^ by all those knowledges* which (also) app 
®itd the locus of that ^ truth? Or, is it hot? 
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Notes 

10.1. The word 'sva' in the text stands for the truth under 
consideration. ‘SvaSraya' then means the knowledge whose truth 
it is. 

10.2. According to the sva/a^t-theory the truth of a knowledge 
Kj is apprehended by the same knowledge which also apprehends 
Kj. The knowledge Kj is, as is well known by now, anuvyavsaya 
according to the Misra, and the inference having knownness for 
its mark according to the Bhattas. On the Prabhakara view how¬ 
ever K 2 =Ki. 

Mathuranatha first takes this as a statement, like the preced- 
ing“two statements, of what is common to all the three. But sub¬ 
sequently he interprets it as being a statement only of the Misra 
view.* But in that case, ^svaSrayagrdhakei^a' is to be taken as 
^svasrayavisayakasdksdtkareitta'. K 2 must be taken to be a. 
perceptual apprehension of K^. 

10.3. Mathuranatha points out that the ‘eva' in the text must 
be taken to mean ‘all’ {ydvat), for otherwise—that is to say, un¬ 
less we take ‘all those knowledges which apprehend Kj’—the 
affirmative alternative would be acceptable to the Naiyayikas 
so that the Mimaipsaka’s attempt to defend it would be render- 
ad pointless. This would happen in the following way. The Nai¬ 
yayikas would admit cases where the truth of Kj (the like of 
which is known to be true before) is apprehended by the intros¬ 
pection of it. In such cases the apprehension of truth is mediated 
by memory of the truth earlier apprehended in a similar knowl¬ 
edge and hence is a case of jnanalak’^a^asannikarsa.** In cases 
such as these the truth is apprehended by a svdsrayagrdhaka even 
on the Nyaya view. But not every anuvyavasaya apprehends the 
truth of its corresponding primary knowledge, so that the in- 

*Thus Mathuri: "Vastutastu na hi ekada tribhirdvabhyam va vivadab, 
otab pratyekamatamatrasadharaffoni vipratipattidvayamaha, idantu misra- 
mate". As mentioned before, the statement may also be interpreted as giving, 
tw what is common to both the Shatf'as and the h4i§ras. 

**Itmay be noted here that this is said to be alaukika or extraordinary ia 
a very technical sense. Contrast with this the case mentioned, in 12.2b. 
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sertion of the word 'yavaV would seive to distinguish the Mim- 
aipsa view from the Nyaya. For the Misra school, every anuv- 
yavasaya apprehends the truth of the corresponding primary 
knowledge. 

The same purpose may be served by specifying that the appre¬ 
hension of truth is intended here to be an ordinary or laukika 
one. The hypothetical case of apprehension of truth through 
jhanalak^a^asannikarsa is a case of extraordinary or alaukika 
perception. Taking this into consideration, the afiimative altern¬ 
ative may be restated thus; the truth under consideration, accor¬ 
ding to the Mi^ra view, possesses svdsr^yavisayakajnantyalauki- 
kavisayatd, or what amounts to the same, it is the object of an 
ordinary apprehension of its own locus. 

Complications however do not end here. There are cases where 
due to some hindrance i^pratibandhaka) or other the anuvyavasdyo 
of K.J fails to apprehend its truth. This may happen, for example, 
in those cases where the Kj takes the form ‘This knowledge has 
no prukara'. Such a K 2 would naturally be false (for, anuvyavo- 
sdya of a non-predicative knowledge is ruled out as impossible by 
the Nyaya) but once it is there, the same introspection cannot 
apprehend the truth of (for, truth is defined, as we shall subse¬ 
quently see, in terms oiprakard). In order to avoid such cases, we 
are to further modify the statement so that the svasrayavi?ayaka- 
saksdtkdra is taken to be tatpramdi^yagrahapratibandhakasama- 
vahita. In other words, the perception of the locus of the truth— 
if it is to apprehend the truth as well—must be unaccompanied 
by any thing which hinders the apprehension of that truth. 

Further, not all primary knowledge is capable of being appre¬ 
hended subsequently. Two such cases may be mentioned here. 
Consider the primary knowledge which is immediately followed 
by a state of unconsciousness, so that the introspection does not 
take place. Or, consider a serial knowledge (where the same knowl¬ 
edge i.e. knowledge, of the same object is repeated through several 
consecutive moments) in which case each primary knowledge 
being succeedejl by another there is no room left for introspection 
of each one of them. It is only the last member of the series which 
can be introspected. The earlier members go without any. In view 
of such possibilities, Mathuranatha adds that the paksa should be 
taken to mean such truth as belongs only to those knowledges that 
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can be objects of anuvyavasaya, otherwise the svasrayagrahaka 
would be nonexistent in some cases. 

11 . Svasrayenagrhyataevanavetipratyekameva vd. 

Truth isi apprehended by its own substratum^ or it is not so 

apprehended. So in each of the cases^. 


Notes 

preceding vipratipatti stated the view of the 

a time f“«fl hi ‘I'^arrel with aU the three at 

a time ( na hi tribhirekadd vivdda ityabhipretya'') so that-as 

S“d“r'“'r^ -—.0 amS 

narthalf’’) ^ ^^^^^^^y^^t^haraifavldhikotiprayaso' 

m question. 

t- 

hended hv tho ^ i j ° ^ r^rabhakaras, a truth is appre- 

enaed by the knowledge whose truth it is. ^ 

11.3. The significance of Gahgesa’s text “pratyekameva nd" is 

bus brought out by Gadadhara: Gangesa’s Z wT m I 
imnortanri* if a:a ^ i s text would suffer in 

" 1 r «■' Bbatta 

rnulasya nyunatd syat 

Gafige" himself shows how 

apply to these two 

should be reformulated thus-“5/,flZ - 

yetv. On tte Bhatta view we should 

tatdlihgakdnumityd grhvate na vn' n ^^^^''^y^Srahakajnd- 
difficulty. The Naivavilca Hn " there would be afresh 

y®«td.so,hatSl;i,he u» 

tion. As a consequence the r ^ ^^^‘^‘^^^‘^gokanuinili is a fio 
reduced ,o soSug “'-native is 

avoid this difficulty we should .v' ^ admitted by him. To 
■ty we should rather say: -.yaSrayasrahakanu- 
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mityd grhyate na vd\ But since the Naiyayika also recognises an 

inferential knowledge which apprehends both a know e ge an 

its truth, the Bhatta view—-as also the corresponding yaya con 
tention-should be further restated thus: ^svasrayagrdhakayava^ 
danumityd grhyate na vd\ The Naiyayika of course does ^ 

lieve that all those inferences which have a knowledge for eir 
object also apprehend the truth of that knowledge. 


12 . 


Yam yogajadharmasamanyalaksanapratyasattya svasraya 

pramanyam tenaiva grhyata Uyamsatassiddhasadhanamato 
yogajadharmadyajanyatvam visesammiti, tama, parampratya- 

siddheh. Pramanyamdtrapaksatve prdmanyatn 

grhyata evetiuddesyapratiterasiddhescanarpsatassi 


nam. 


Ifi it be said that the adjective ‘being other than what ^ caused 
by yogic power etc.’ should be inserted as there is pan 
sddhana^ owing to the fact that** the truth of a ^ 

Prehended by that knowledge itself either tbroug y g P 
or by extraordinary contact through aumversaPb; (we replv)^ 
is not (necessary). For. these are not admitted 

(further,) since truth in general has been ® -f/own subs- 
intended conclusion that truth is apprehended by 

tratum remains unestablished, and so there is no partial 

sddhana^. 


Notes 

2.1 This suggestion may be attributed to some Naiyayikas. 
jangesa mentions it only to reject it. 

i2.2. It has been said before that according^tot^^^ 

he truth of a knowledge is apprehen ^ knowl- 

svasrayena) or by the jf^ge^ the Naiyayika may 

>dge (svasrayagrahakena). At that the Mimaip- 

‘uggest that he also admits this in fallacy 

^aka-s attempt prove his tbests would 

trying to prove what is partially 
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to the controversy. Now what are those cases in which even the 

eith'JrT apprehended 

hend i-F f V DOW edge itself or by the knowledge which appre¬ 
hends that knowledge? Two such cases are suggested here. 

^ t>'Pe of 

is all at once'^r^ yogic perception in which everything 

irextraorr'^^^^^' 

also simuItanp'^^T the truth of such a perception is 

NdySato^ apprehended by the yogin, in which case the 
Naiyayika also has to admit the ..am^heory at least partially. 

Naiyayikas ^ ^ knowledge may be, even according to the 

introsp^iveLar^^^^^^^^^ corresponding 

have been known to be Jue beto knowledges 

then cometo be-aoDrehenH^^-^ f 

as samanyalaksana pratyasattiT mode known 

whichirre^e“4^uro?a 

further limited by the adieSrlh shouldbe 

-h are not cUd ^ ~ of 

out, if the adjective ‘being other th„,. u . • 
yogic power etc.’ is made to ifmit th ^^7 produced by 

to exclude the case e^nh,in H ‘his help us 

ing to the Naiyayika intros^ above? Certainly whenaccord- 
Primary knowSge truth of a 

above), the primarv knowieH / manner mentioned 

■yogic power etc. It may therefore^ ^ uncaused by 

qualify also the knowlLgewWrhlsa^^^^^^^^ the adjective 

be It the primary knowledge itself n fke truth, 

present case, the introspection is caused rl '"‘’■o®.P®®t*°°- 

(and so is not uncaused) 

*This is the perception of all u 

ceiving the class character in anv^^nr^ ^ possible by per- 

senses in the ordinary (laukika) manL? Presented to the 
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t)y an extraordinary sort of contact, so that insertion of the adjec¬ 
tive would serve to exclude such cases. 


12.3 After having stated this suggestion for modifying his own 
formulation of the Mimamsa point of view, Gangeia goes on to 
show reasons for rejecting the suggestion. He offers two reasons 
why the suggestion cannot be accepted. In the first place, not 
everyone admits such modes of extraordinary perception. The 

Mimarnsaka does not, and so he is not obliged to rnodify the 
statement of his position in the lifeht of such cases which he is 
very likely to dismiss as being fictitious. 


12.4. Even if we do admit that such cases occur, Gahgesa gives a 
second reason for rejecting the suggested modification. Now 
each alternative of a vipratipatti may be understood as a pratyna 
of an inference, for when vicdra begins each party tries to prove 
its own contention. The Mimarnsaka would thus try to prove 
that the truth of a knowledge is apprehended either by that 
knowledge itself or by the knowledge which apprehends that 
knowledge. If the Naiyayika concedes that in some cases this 
may be so, then the Mimaipsaka’s thesis would be partially esta¬ 
blished and there would be no point in further proving it. t was 
therefore suggested that the paksa in the Mimaipsa a s in erence 
should be delimited so as to exclude the cases conceded by e 
opponent. To this Gahgesa replies as follows: the Mimarnsaka s 
contention is a universal proposition; he seeks to es a is 
svatah-iheory in all cases of knowledge. Even if it conceded 
that the svatah-thcory is true in some cases, the Mimarnsaka s 
intended thesis nevertheless remains unproved and controversial 
so that the partial siddhasadhana to which attention was drawn 
ceases to be a fault. Gahgesa is in fact making use of a more 
general point. An inference may prove that the sadhya is present 
in all cases of paksa, or it may simply prove that it is present 

in some cases of paksa. Tho formor is calhd‘paksatavaccheda- 
kdvacchedena sddhyanumitV, the latter is called ^ 

dakasdinanddhikaranyasaipsargena sddhydmmiti . e ini 

saka’s inference of the svatalf-theoiy is intended to be one of the 

*‘Prama' is the unasserted proposition which is to be proved and which 
IS stated first in theNyaya 5-membered syllogism. 
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first kind. Now, as a rule, partial siddhasMhana is not a fault in 
the case of such inferences. For even if it be already known that 
the sddhya is present in some cases of paksa, it yet remains to be 
proved that it is true in all cases. 

12.5. The fallacy of siddhasddhana arises when one seeks to prove 
a thesis which is admitted by the opponent. It is trying to prove 
what IS beyond dispute. 


na 


Yadvd ihato yamiti jndnaprdtrmnyametajjndnagrdhyam 
va, etajjndnagrdhakamdtragrdhyatn na veti. 

is eith^ truth of the knowledge ‘This is a jar’ 

apprehend^^^^^^^^ "" '^self or not; it is either 

or it is not s I which apprehends this knowledge 

or It IS not so apprehended.^ 


Notes 

PurpoIe^ira^^J-^ last one of the five vipratipattis. Gangesa’s 

Lcedinrones'“® ' ""f '^at all the 

evTspLifierth general. The present one how- 

the truth Th? fi ^ consequence also specifies 

kara view with th^^ ^Watipatti contrasts the Prabha- 

common to the M" second part contrasts what is 

word ‘mdtra' is to h Nyaya. The 

■owa^ralSL— 

tenaiva na vd an vd prdmdnyani svasya na 

PrakdrakatvddeZuZZZZprl7^''^^Y^^^^ 

Jndtumasakyatvdt.Ndpi tadvaisistyasya 

grhyatejnanamdtralingasya pSvSi 
Pramdhitajndtatdvisesdt ^ J^va u 

Anyathd aDramdhUnyi-f^ ^ P^ciihamarYi durnirupatvdt. 
pJSm. flpramapyasyap, s^ptlzraha- 
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Although truth takeu either as 'the property 
qualifier that is absent in the qualificantium A or as <1“ 

of being an apprehension of ^ ^ ^,1 knowledge 

hended’3, or—on the theory of those who S orooerty 

as valid and do not regard amibhavatm as a yo i ^ of 

Of being a knowledge other than ^entory^ - asj^'P 

being a qualified knowledge , is , ■ truth it is) or by 

apprehended either by that knowledge (-hose t uth U u) 

its introspection, yet, ‘he 

of having a qualifier that is anything is qualified by 

being presented beforehand, the cannot be said that 

them could not possibly be ^ehended^ It cannot 

it is apprehended-on the theory 

edge to be supersensible -hj » knowledge, namely mani- 

the knowledge, for the sign cannot be 

festedness, has no relation of perv special sort 

contended that the inference can he made f^oin thaj^sp^^^ 

of manifestedness which is exhauste ascertained. But 

.he firs, place such a S he regarded 

again (if it could be determin ) ... special sort of mani¬ 
as apprehended snn.nC with the help ^ 

festedness which is exhausted by false knowledge. 


Notes 

»ric tn make precise the sense of 'pra- 

14.1. Gangesa now proceeds Mimamsaka, svatah. 

matva’ in which truth gf the theory could 

This is necessary before criti^ consi ip^amdtva', and 

begin. He gives ns a lis.of different meanmgs^P/^^ 

“e‘on.rr: “l. ca. be - 

14.2. A true knowledge is not one has some 

its qualificandnm.Afalsecogm When a rope 

qualifier which is not presen Hampnt‘This is a snake’has 

is falsely regarded as a snake, thejndgment This 
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as one of its qualifiers ‘snakehood’ which is absent in the quali- 

hcandura, namely the rope. This is not the case with true knowl¬ 
edge. 

14.3. TheMimamsakas lay it down that a prama is not to be 
nowe ge of what is already known. A knowledge which 

It To amvada or ‘repetition’, 

amsata' that in advancing this claim the Mim- 

isTdHin^r the ordinary notion of truth but 

ought to "‘lotion- He is in factsuggesting what 

techniclu? f knowledge. <Prama^ becomes thereby a 

-^--ry use. In tL 
aoperehending what has not been 

all knowledge'L^TuT^^WhV° 

view not one imita u i usually called error is on this 

oneofwLhist’ ^PP'^^'^asion and another memory, each 

z IZtzz: 'r'"'" '=f' -"di^toguis- 

owing to the presenceof some do„ or vitiating circumstance. 
!s*truf Truth"^'It'" Inowiedge as knowiedge 

rzJX7heT,r'"^'^ 

»hat is already knownj.^TrutlT caMMllr^ h 

anubhavatvaie the nrl,,»7 r? however be defined as 

karas do not recoetiise ^ ^ for the Prabha- 

minor point and does noT aSThe^" a ydr/. This though is a 

Prabhakaras think that n i 7 contention. The 

Knowledge beX a gXX “r ” P»“'- 

tag a su„a ,s then satd to have no corresponding 

■XXrVVbLXtaXd''“'’'n"’‘‘’' as 

kaowXeoXrthan lXTis fr^' ^ 

14.7.,The Prabhakaras may also Hefi . , 

property of being a qualified kno i ^ simply as ‘the 

on this theory, is not one unihed kLllXl^XrXXre 
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apprehended as related to or as qualifying eac o , 

simply in the non-apprehension ^ ° • „ genuine 

involved. In true knowledge on the other an e . 

apprehension of relatedness or of terms qualifying each o^h - 
This then may be regarded as a distingu.shmg prope^y of all 

true knowledge as such. It may be remem ere memory’ 

neither ‘the property of being a know e being ^ 

nor ‘the property of being aqualifie Nvava 

knowledge of relatedness’ is, 

theory, ajati; they are wha^s J and akhan^o- 

Into the tenability of d.sbuctm^ 

padhi we need not enter here as lu 40.49 

trend of the argument. For this see Inga s, pp- 

14.8. In none of these senses of •tenth' jgf ‘ teh 

by the knowledge adduced for this conten- 

apprehends that knowledge. The reaso .jfl d entity. Now 

tion is that each of these is a determinate or 

as a rule apprehension ofa qaalille ^ Or ^what amounts 

apprehension of the ^uahhera tnv^ -,pp,ehen. 

tothesame, apprehension of-el aug qualifiers are 

Sion of the terms related^ I" ^^nie knowledge whose 

certainly not apprehended m t J entities which are 

truth is in question. Therefore the q , j either by that 

called ‘truth’ could not possibly be fP-J^ended either y 
knowledge or by the knowledge of that knowledge. 

14.9. A Bhatta might—but need knowle^e as 

way out. The Bhattas, as ^ it being accord¬ 
something supersensible, our only ® j. ^gsg inferences— 

ing to them inferential. The most we know- 

that by virtue of which we always c .knownness’ m 

is one in which certain objective P^°P g^atta may now suggest 
the object serves as the or The 

that features like those enumerated above mign 

hended by the very same '"^®J®"‘Jg^“brknowledge to which they 

knownness) which also apprehend 

belong. 
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14.10. Gangesa rejects the Bhatta suggestion on the following 
ground. Taking for granted that there is such an objective pro¬ 
perty as ‘knownness’ which could serve as a sign for the presence 
of knowledge, it may yet be argued that this knownness is a sign 
only for knowledge qua knowledge and certainly not for a 
knowledge as possessing truth in any of the above senses of 
‘truth . In other words, knownness may be there without the 
knowledge being true. The supposed inference of the truth of the 
knowledge would therefore be fallacious, ih^hetu would not be a 
genuine hetu. 


14.10. The Bhatta may not give up and may continue his argu¬ 
ment further. He may insist that the knownness which is pro¬ 
duced by a true knowledge carries on itself a stamp of its distin¬ 
ctive origin. The knownness which owes its origin to true knowl¬ 
edge would serve validly as a sign of true knowledge. Gahgesa 
has two replies to this. In the first place it is not possible to de- 
termine which knownness is produced by true knowledge and 
which js not. And, secondly, if a knownness always bears upon 
> se t estarnp of its distinctive origin, then a knownness which 
owes its origin to a false knowledge would be directly recognised 
as such, and therefore could serve as a valid sign for the fact that 
the knowledge causing it is false, in which case falsity also— 
contrary to the theory of the Bhatta-would be apprehended 


has to be given up and it has to be 

eranh t enumerated in this para- 

Mimarpsaka, is apprehended 


• Jathapitadmtitatprakarakajndnatvam tadvati tadvaisistya- 
PTdwdrtja/p, tanniscayadeva niskampavyava- 
narat laghavat. Nanyadgauravat. Tacca jnanagrahakasama- 
grigrahyameva. 

a^^A ‘the property of being 

dum’2'^ ^?ifto the qualifican- 

^ knowledge of the relatedness 
which belongs to the qualificandum’». It is truth in this sense 
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from whose ascertainment unhesitating behaviour follows. There 

is (also) economy. Any other assumption has to e 

the ground of superfluity^. This again is apprehended by a knowl- 

edge which is produced by the same conditions which produce 

the apprehension of that knowledge (whose truth is under con¬ 
sideration).® 


Notes 


15.1. Although truth in none of the above senses can be shown 

to be apprehended jvata/j, yet there is a sense in w nc it may 

be said to be so apprehended. Indeed when the Mimamsakas 
consider truth to be apprehended they mean by‘truth 

either of two things: truth is slthtr tadvati-tatprakarakatvam or 
tadvati-tadvaisistyajhanatvam. 


15 2 For a fuller explanation of this definition of truth as tadva- 
ti.tatprakdrakajndnatvam, see pp. 39-41 of the Introduction It 
should be borne in mind that the definition gives a general for- 
mula containing variables, and once the variables are replaced 
by constants we get the definite property which truth m the case 
of a particular knowledge is. Thus if the true knowledge is -This 
is silver’, its truth is nothing other than ‘the property of being a 
knowledge which has silverness for a predicate and whose quali- 
ficandum really possesses silverness’. For further improvements 
on this definition; see Introduction. In general, a knowledge‘S 
is p’ is true when p really belongs to S, i.e. when S (p) is known 
as p. In the case of error, on the other hand, S is known as p no 
doubt, but the subject is not S (p), but rather S (-p). In the case 
of a false cognition of the same judgmental form as above 
viz. ‘This is silver’, the cognition is no doubt one having silver¬ 
ness for its predicate, but in that case the this does not possess 
silverness, for it is really something which merely looks like a 
silver. 


15.3. This second definition of truth is not quite the same as the 
first one. Whereas according to the first one, a knowledge of S as 
qualified by p is true when p really belongs to S, according to the 
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present one a knowledge of S as related to p is true when it is in 
fact so related. In general Srp (or, S has the relation r to p) is 

true when S= S (rp). 

It may be that whereas the first definition applies only to 
proposition of the subject-predicate type, the second one applies 
to relational propositions (like ‘Brutus killed Caesar’) and may of 
course be extended to cover other cases as well. 

15.4. Truth in any of these two senses is a less complex entity 

Ti?° other senses mentioned in paragraph 14. 

ere ore, if it can be shown that truth in any of these two senses 
su ces for Unwavering practice and that it is apprehended svatahi^ 

t e imaipsaka would have proved his case in the most 
economical manner. 

senses is apprehended 
anorehV H ^PP^ehended by the same knowledge which also 
The next ^ |^”owledge whose truth is under consideration, 
tion some reasons for the Mimanisaka conten- 


vyavasO^^^^'-^ taddharmaprakarakatvanca 

syaprafcaiena vd grhyate, 
vyavasave^hh- jndnavittivedyo visaya in 

vi^ayalf dharmadharmivat tadvaisistyamapi 

’ sambandhi- 
sambandhini sasamban- 
natvetia numrajatatvdvacchin- 
fatp ca purovartinam raja- 

^cimiti, syaty na tu rajaiatvena purovarti- 

Thus, that the 

quality and that property of possessing that 

apprehended either b primary knowledge has that qualifier^ are 
knownness as its ma k onuvyavasdya or by the inference with 
(For) Knowledge is d i self-revealing knowledge itself, 

object is apprehended K™**^^*^ (its) object.^ Therefore, the 
primary knowledge knowledge of knowledge. As the 

's revealed, like the substantive and the 
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|jty their relatedness also becomes the object®, for the contact 
the primary knowledge^ is the same. (And also because) 
a relative entity is perceived if its co-relative entity is 
j.gliended as qualified by the property which limits the rela- 
the anuvyavasdya must have for its object the yonder 
.gct as determined by ‘silverness’. Otherwise, it would have 
form ‘I know the yonder object and the silver’, but not the 
iP ^ ‘(I know) the yonder object as (qualified by) silverness’. 


Notes 

j. With a view to stating precisely and also defending the 
iimaipsaka's view, Gahgesa again formulates what he thinks to 
^ common to all the three schools of Mimainsa. The primary 
*^^^.vvledge apprehends its qualificandum as possessing such and 
P cb qualification. The anuvyavasdya is then said to apprehend 
facts: first, that the qualificandum of the primary knowledge 
jpssesses such and such property (e.g. the ihis possesses silver- 
^ggs), and secondly that the primary knowledge has such and 
^ cb qualifier (e.g. that it has ‘silverness’ for its qualifier). In 
^ tber words, it apprehends (i) the fact that silverness belongs to 
this, and (ii) also the fact that ‘silverness’ is a qualifier of the 
l^jiowledge. But it may still be asked, does anuvyavasdya appre¬ 
hend the unity of (i) and (ii)? In other words, does it also 
heod the fact that the fact (ii) is limited by the fact (i)? Un ^ss 
unity of (i) and (ii) is apprehended we cannot say mat tru 
jg apprehended. For reply to this see note 16.5 below. Now t es 
JV^,o facts (i) and (ii) are apprehended on the Misra theory y 
the anuvyavasdya, on the Bhatta theory by the inference 
jfidtatd, and on the Prabhakara theory by the self-reveai g 
primary knowledge itselt. 

16 . 2 . Now taking up the Misra view, Gahgesa tries m P'^°y®htu 
the anuvyavasdya does apprehend the truth of the ^ 

edge. For this purpose he uses as his premise t e 
knowledge owes its determinations to its object. Accor b 
N aiyayika, knowledge has no shape or form {akara) 

Whatever determinateness a knowledge has it owes 1 
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object.* It follows that a knowledge is never known perceptually 
by a knowledge which does not also know the object of that 
knowledge (visaya-avisayakapratyaksdvisaya ityarthali**'). It is the 
object therefore which makes it possible for us to ascertain the 
nature of the knowledge. Now, since the anuvyavasdya appre¬ 
hends the primary knowledge, it should also apprehend the 
primary knowledge as being knowledge of such and such object. 
In that case, all the features of the object which were apprehend¬ 
ed in the primary knowledge would also be apprehended in the 
anuvyavasdya, Raghunatha adds that this holds good only in the 
case of a perceptual knowledge of a knowledge, for, as Gada- 
dhara explains, an inferential knowledge of a knowledge does 
not apprehend all the features of the object of the first knowl¬ 
edge. 

Raghunatha points out that the Mimamsaka depends on a rule, 
namely, that a knowledge is determined by its. object, which the 
Nyaya also admits. But the Nyaya does not hold that all the 
features in the object determine its knowledge. Consequently, a 
secondary knowledge knowing the primary knowledge ‘This is 
silver’ does apprehend that the knowledge has ‘silverness’ for its 
qualifier and also that silverness belongs to the qualificandum of 
the knowledge, but it need not apprehend the sort of unity of 
these two facts implied by the notion of truth. In other words, it 
niay not apprehend the objective relatedness of the this and the 
silverness.*** The Mimamsaka replies to this by saying that since 
all the conditions for the apprehension of objective relatedness 
are present the secondary knowledge cannot but apprehend the 
same. ^ 

16.3. In primary knowledge three things are given: the substan¬ 
tive (rf/zarmz), the quality (c/Ziarma) as well as their relatedness 
(vaisistya). In the primary knowledge ‘This is silver’, we appre¬ 
hend not only the this and the silver (or, silverness) but also their 
relatedness, no matter whether the knowledge is true or false. 

Thus writes Udayana: Arthenaiva visesohi nirakaratayd dhiydnf^ {Nyaya- 
kasumdfijali, Stabaka 4). 

**Dinakari on Siddhdntamuktavali, Karika 136. 

***Thus Raghunatha : vi^ayanirupyatve'pi ydvadvi^ayanirupyatvdsiddhau 
na vai§i^fyavi^ayatdsiddhirata aha, {Didhiti on Prdmdnyavdda). 
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The same relatedness must therefore be apprehended in t e 
anuvyavasdya as well—argues the Mimarnsaka—which wou mean 
that anuvyavasdya would apprehend the truth of the primary 
knowledge. 

16.4. It has been said above that the secondary knowledge 

apprehends not only the primary knowledge K^, but a so t e 
latter’s object O. It may now be asked, how could K .3 (w ic , e 
us suppose, is an inner perception of KJ apprehend an ex ^t’na 
object O? Inner perception admittedly has not the capaci y o 
apprehending an outer object. The Naiyayika there ore o s 
that although K 3 is an ordinary (laiikika) perception of Ki, yet 
it is an extraordinary perception (alaakika-pratya ° ® 

extraordinary contact is supposed to have been ma e possi e 
through (yyavasdyapratyasatti)- The original question was. 
could K 3 apprehend the objective relatedness which was appre¬ 
hended by Ki? The Mimarnsaka now replies that if the substan¬ 
tive and the quality could be apprehended there is no reason 
why their relatedness also should not be, for the nature o 
contact i.e. the extraordinary contact through is t e same 
all the three cases. 

16.5. Against the Mimamsaka’s argument that dharma^armivat 
tadvaisistyamapi visayali, it might be replied in the o owi g 
manner: “Let it be granted that the this, the silverness an 
objective relatedness are all given in Kj, but it is sti 

that these three are apprehended separately in one co ' 
awareness of what is called the samuhdlainbana type. In t rat cas 
K, would not apprehend the truth of K,.” Anticipating this 
objection, Gahgesa defends the Mimaipsaka thus. 

Gahgesa again takes the help of a general lule. a erm, s 
A, is relative to another term B, then that term 
perceived unless B is apprehended in its character B-ness (which 
let us assume, is the property limiting its correlativity ^ 
the present case, A is knowledge of silver, and is s • 
apprehension of the knowledge of silver is not possible unless 
the silver itself is apprehended as qualified by silverness, rom 
this it should follow that the anuvyavasdya of the 
‘This is silver’ must apprehend the yonder object as qualified by 
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silverness. This would amount to saying that the anuvyavasdya 
apprehends the truth of the primary knowledge. 

Another interpretation of this passage beginning with ‘samban- 
dhitdvacchedakarupavattaya is possible. By the ^sasambandhika- 
padarthd* may be meant the relatedness or vaisistya under con¬ 
sideration. The rule in that case is to the effect that this rel^ted- 
ness cannot be apprehended unless the two relata are known 
precisely in those very characters in which they constitute this 
relatedness. If that be so then an awareness of the relatedness 
would be inseparable from the apprehension of the substantive 
and the quality. It would follow that the possibility of a bare 
collective knowledge of the type apprehended in the objection is 
ruled out. Consequently, what the secondary knowledge appre¬ 
hends would not fall short of the truth of the primary knowl¬ 
edge. 

17. Ata evdpramdpi pramd ityeva grhyate, anuvyavasdyasya 
bhramavisayavaisistyavisayatvdt, Na ca na prdmdnyant py^' 
thamato jfidtamiti na taddropah sydditi vdcyam, — -prdf^td' 
nyasya jhdnagrdhakasdmagrigrdhyatvena jndnavittivedycit' 
vdt abhdvapratitau pratiyogitvdbhdvatvayoriva. 

Therefore even a false knowledge is apprehended as true^, for 
the anuvyavasdya apprehends the relatedness of the object of 
error. It cannot be said that since truth is not at first apprehend¬ 
ed it cannot therefore be subsequently imposed2; for, truth being 
the object of (all) knowledges that are produced by the same 
conditions as give rise to the apprehension of the knowledge 
(whose truth is under consideration) is apprehended by the 
knowledge that knows (that) knowledge, as are counter-positive- 
ness and absence-ness in the case of apprehension of absence.^ 


Notes 


17.1. It follows from the Mimanisaka’s position that even false 
cognitions are initially apprehended as true. For (Gangesa here 
refers to the Misra theory though he could have equally well said 
the same of the Bhatta also) the anuvyavasdya of the primary 
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false cognition ‘This is silver’ has for its ^^"yhere 

the silver and the this. The this is J.ldge If the 

isinfao.„o difference be..«» .he s— ^owMse^ofthe 

knowledge ‘This is silver when 
secondary knowledge of it when it is a se. 

17.2. It might be objected 

Since truth is -not apprehended th^p^ fo^nThis knowledge 
secondary knowledge could no f t ^ 

IS true’. For there is a geneial ru knowledge of the 

edge of a thing as qualified P^®®“PP° jg apprehended in 

qualiliers “"'“’^o'dary knowledge of it could not 

the primary knowledge, the secon y 
apprehend the knowledge as qua i e y 

17.3. In defending the Mimainsaka ^oTth^general 

nent objection. G^hgesa ^ the only permissible 

rule in this case, which fortu also apprehend 

exception. When we ^PP'^“^^^y„terpositive) and the absence- 

the counterpositiveness (ot t absence as being qualified 

ness of the absence. We apprehend the absen 

by such and such counterpos.tiven^ and^als^ ^ 

absence. But in this case we can apprehended in an 

counterpositiveness and ^.J'®^y^ jka cannot say this^m^^^ 

rh“rS'riud=tcrmlna. perccpticm of au a^eucc 

as an absence, sa-iie rna> ^ is true’, 

the anuvyavasaya ot tne lorni 

18. Tadabhavavati 

jhayaie, tadabhdmvattvasya bhramm^k ^ 

visayavisayakatve bhr tadavatdre tasycttva 

bddhdnavataradasdydtn J^^^^r. ^^bhavacca. Ataevdnya- 

pratibandhakatvdt,upanayakabhran 

bhrdntijhasya na bhramah- 

rurtv of being a knowledge whose quali- 
Falsity which is the P^°P^/ , ^ apprehended extrinsically, 

fier is absent in the qualificandum is apprc 
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for, the fact that the qualifier is (so) absent is not mentioned in 
the (judgment of) error and hence is (also) not apprehended in 
the anuvyavasaya.^ It cannot be said that since anuvyavasaya 
apprehends all that is apprehended in the primary knowledge 
there would be fallacy of the same person being in error and yet 
knowing that it is an error^; for, this is admitted so long as the 
contradiction has not set in. When, however, contradiction does 
set in that (contradiction) itself would function as a hindrance® 
(against the knower of error being also- in error). Further, there 
is absence of (an entirely) upanayaka error.* If (again) the 
knower of error is another person, then he is not in error. 


Notes 


18.1. The primary knowledge even when it is erroneous has the 
form ‘This is silver’. Nowhere in it is there mention of the fact 
that silverness is absent in the this. What is not so mentioned is 
not also apprehended by the knowledge expressed by the judg¬ 
ment. What is not apprehended in the primary knowledge can- 
not be apprehended by the secondary knowledge. The anuvya- 
Si?edgr°^ therefore apprehend the falsity of the primary 


the^ objection is now anticipated and then disposed of. Let 

S^oLbe^ H The 

It hTthe ?o!m 1?' ' 'f "" apprehended primarily, 

one hand Z ‘^is is silver’. This implies on the 

silver and apprehends the this as 

the amwavaia-^^ other hand that 

error T T the primary one which is the 

be itseff rertr apprehension of error may 

error is not hims’elf in erior apprehends an 


18.3. Gahgesa defends the Mimanisaka against the above objec¬ 
tion in two ways. In the first place, he concedes that so lonlas 
the error has not been contradicted such a paradox is unavoid¬ 
able. the person in error also knows the error, though of course 
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he does not know the error as an 
contradicted, the contradiction vvar s 
situation. For after the contradiction the person 

as an error, and so is not any longer in err 
18.4. The Mimatnsaka may also g.ve anrtto 

rr:;c.a«s«^ 

heasion is presented through P“‘ 

upanita. Such a presentation is ca on the one 

case of antwyavasdya, as is we > nrimary knowledge 

hand an ordinary mental perception of ^ P" ^^ough past 
and on the other an extraordinary presemalto" 
knowledge of the object of the primary , j n knowl- 

knowledge is ‘This is silver’, qualifier is ‘silver- 

edge whose qualificandum is jfiQnavdnaham). Now it 

ness” (Idamvisemkarajatatvaprakarak^^^^^ 

might be argued ?tbis. and ‘silverness’ have appear- 

that it amounts to is that bo nothing is being asserted in 

ed as qualifying my ^"‘’'J^^^^/ntological) relation between the 
this amivyavasdya about the Thprefore the anuvyavasdya is 

,H,s and the sU^erness the,nsdv«. „„„ ,, p . in 

valid so far as it goes. Th ^ for its apprehen- 

another way. The ^jT^xtraordinarV: ^ this\s ordi- 

sion of the object IS not extraordinarily presented, 

narily perceived though th entire object (of the primary 

In the anuvyavasdya however e through jndnalaksand so 

knowledge) is presented t The rule seems 

that here there can be no ^ knowledge which m its 

to be that there can be ^ anuvyavasdya is not so, 

entirety is extraordinary. 'unn of the primary knowl- 
for it is mainly an r primary knowledge, i.e. 

edge. But insofar as the objec s anuvyavasdya has only 

the ms and .he silver are concerned^ .he 

an extraordinary perception o possibility of 

regard .o .hen.. ™s shows " 
the same person being m 

r, dharmadharmivarntyamatram, kintu 

19. Atha tadvattvam na dharmaan 
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tasya visesanatavisesah, sa ca vyavasaye bhasate, ndmivya- 
vasdye, manaso bahirasvatantrydditi cenna; vyavasdyopanitat- 
vena visesanavisesyayoriva visesanatdvisesasyapi tadvisayat- 
vdt, visesanatayd nirdkarisyamanatvacca 

If it be said that the ‘tadvattvanC (in the definition of truth given 
in para 15) is not mere relatedness of the adjective and the sub¬ 
stantive but is a special sort of qualifying relation^ and that this 
is apprehended in the primary knowledge but not in the atiuvya- 
vasdya as the mind has no independent ability to apprehend outer 
objects, 

then (we say) this would not do. The special sort of qualifying 
relation can be theobjectof anuvyavasdya being presented through 
the primary knowledge, as much as the quality and the qualific- 
andum are.2 Further, we shall in future reject (the theory of) any 
such (special) qualifying relation.® 


Notes 

19.1. Another possible objection against the Mimamsa theory 
that the anuvyavasdya apprehends the truth of tadvati tatprakd- 
rakatva of the primary knowledge is taken up. It may be that 
the 'tadvattva' (or the property of possessing that—the ‘that’ 
referring to the qualifier of the knowledge) involved in the con¬ 
cept of truth is more than the simple relatedness of ‘this’ and 
silverness’. What is necessary is that ‘silverness’ must qualify 
tne this in some special manner. Now, although the anuvyava- 
saya does apprehend the substantive, the adjective as well as their 

it K primary knowledge— 

anTl ^ maintained that the special qualifying relation 
‘I knowledge is not given in the anu- 

Sriat er’s ^ apprehends only 

the latte s tatprakdrakatva\ The objection is based upon the 

rgument that the anuvyavasdya being a mental perception has 

o independent capacity to apprehend outer objects. 

19.2, This objection is immediately disposed of in the following 
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manner. It is only too obvious that if the amivyavasdya appre¬ 
hends all the other three—the substantive, the adjective and their 
relatedness—there ought to be no reason why some special sort 
of qualifying relation given in the primary knowledge should be 
beyond its power of apprehension. In all cases the mode of 
presentation, as said before, remains the same, namely, present¬ 
ation through previous knowledge. 

19.3. Gahgesa of course suggests a more radical answer to the 
objector, namely, that there is no such special qualifying relation 
at all. 

20. Etendsvaprakdse na svatah prdmdnyagrahah, dhannyagrahe 
taddharmdgrahdt; sabdagandhavat yogyatvdt tadgrahepi jnd- 
nam pramdnamiti dhirnasydt. Svaprakdsepi svamdtrasdksinah 
svadliarmagrahe'sdmarthydt; sdmarthye vd aprdmdnyamapi 
grhniydt. Paraprakdse lihgena maiiasd vd jdyqmdnarp jndnam 
na bhramavydvrttam prdmdnyam grhniydt^ vyabhicdrdt. Na 
ca yatra yadasti tatra tadgrliyate, aprdmdnyasydpi svato 
grahdpatteh. Anuvyavasdyasydnumitervd visaydjanyatvdcceti 
nirastam. 

With this are set aside (all the following objections):— 

On the theory that knowledge is not self-revealing, truth cannot 
be intrinsically apprehended, for a property cannot be appre¬ 
hended if its substantive is not. Even if there be the capacity for 
apprehending truth, as there is for apprehending sound and smell, 
there cannot be a knowledge of the form ‘The knowledge istrue’^. 
If knowledge, is self-revealing, it is witness only to itself but has 
no capacity to apprehend a property belonging to itself. If how¬ 
ever it has this capacity then it should also apprehend (its own) 
falsity.2 If knowledge is revealed by another, then the knowledge 
arising either through a mark or through the mind cannot appre¬ 
hend truth as distinguishedfrom error, for there is instance to the 
contrary.3 Nor can it be said that what is there is apprehended 
there, for in that case even falsity ought to be apprehended intrin¬ 
sically; and also because the anuvyavasdya and the inference are 
not caused by the object.^ 
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Notes 

20.1. Four more objections are suggested against the Mimaip- 
saka’s theory, but only to be set aside before the final onslaught 
by Gangesa begins. As is well known by now, there are two 
varieties of the svafaljpramdnya theory, one combined with the 
theory that knowledge is self-revealing, and the other combined 
with the theory that knowledge is not self-revealing. Criticisms are 
now offered against both these varieties of the theory. First, any 
theory which does not regard knowledge as self-revealing cannot 
at the same time consider the truth of knowledge to be svatafi. 
For, truth is a property of knowledge, and if knowledge itself is 
not apprehended, none of its properties can be. A property can¬ 
not be known when that whose property it is is unknown. It may 
be replied to the above that just as a knowledge has the ability to 
apprehend many other objects like sound and smell etc., so also 
it may possess the ability to apprehend its own truth. Tothis how¬ 
ever one may reply that even if such ability be there, an actual 
knowledge of the form ‘This knowledge is true’ cannot arise when 
the substantive, the knowledge itself, is yet unknown.* 

20.2. Secondly, the theory when combined with the theory that 
knowledge is self-revealing fares no better. For the character of 
being self-revealing confers on a knowledge the privilege of being 
a witness to itself, but it does not thereby come to acquire the 
privilege of apprehending alt properties belonging to itself. Thus 
from the mere fact that knowledge is self-revealing it does not 
necessarily follow that a knowledge should, apprehend its own 
truth. If however it be expected that being self-revealing a knowl¬ 
edge should also apprehend all its properties, then of course the 
falsity of a false knowledge out to be, like the truth of a true 
knowledge, self-revealing,—a consequence that is not acceptable 
to the Mimaipsaka. 


*Compiire VdeLyanain Parisuddhi:‘'Yo hi yadgrhrtati sa taddharmamapi 
grhtfiyaditisambhavyetapi, yastu dharmiffameva ndkalayati tasya dharmagraha- 
navartapi kva. Yadyapi iabdagandhadayo vyontabhumyadyagrahe'pi gybyante, 
tathapi m taddharmataya ityarthalf' (Asiatic Society edn., p. 48). Vardha- 
mana comments that although the property may be apprehended yet jnanam 
prama iti jnanaviiesyapramitirna syat. 
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20.3. Coming back again to those who do not believe that knowl¬ 
edge is self-revealing, we know that according to them a knowl¬ 
edge is apprehended either through aniwyavasdya or through the 
special inferential process admitted by the Bhattas. But neither of 
these two could apprehend in the primary knowledge such truth 
as serves to distinguish right knowledge from error. For where 
either the aniwyavasdya or the inference from jndtatd does appre¬ 
hend truth in some sense, the knowledge may and often does 
subsequently turn out to be false, so that the truth apprehended 
fails to distinguish right knowledge from error: such cases are re¬ 
ferred to in the text as cases of vyabhicdra. 

20.4. The Mimamsaka might offer a very general argument in 
self-defence: whatever is, is apprehended where it is. If truth is 
present in a knowledge, there is no reason why it should not be 
apprehended therein. But such an argument is suicidal. For* it 
would render falsity also capable of being apprehended svatah. 
What is more important is this: the rule that whatever is, is ap¬ 
prehended where it is, is not always correct; it might at most 
apply only to those knowledges that are produced directly by the 
object. Secondary knowledges, whether anuvyavasdya or inference 
from jndtatd, are not directly caused by the object; they are rather 
caused by the primary knowledge of the object; they are thus 
visaydjanya. The tadvattva of the object, the fact that the object 
really possesses that, would not be manifested through them. 

The wordsandmean that all these arguments 
are rejected. 

21. Tadvati tatprakdrakajndnatvam tadvati tadvaisistyajndnatvaifi 
vd prdmdnyam vyavasdyasya svendnuvyavasdyendnumityd vd 
tadgrohdt, tadvisayatvasya tatprakdrakatvasya ca jndna- 
grdhakasdinagrigrdhyatvdt. Yadica prdmdnyamparatojhdyeta^ 
tadd aprdmdnyajndne api tadanumdpakalingapaksavydptyddi- 
jndnesu ca svavisayaniscaydrthatp prdmdnyasya parato jneya- 
tve phalamiikhi kdranamukhi cdnavasthd sydditi prdmdnyam 
na jndyeta eveti parlsesddapi svatah prdmdnyagrahah iti 
purvapaksah. 

(For) The truth of the primary knowledge, (taken) either (as) tad‘ 
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vati tatprakarakajmnatva or (as) tadvati tadvaisistyajndnatva is 
apprehended either by itself or by anuvyavasdya or by inference; 
for, both the property of having that as its object and the proper¬ 
ty of having that as the qualifier are apprehended by the same 
conditions which also apprehend the knowledge.^ If again truth is 
apprehended extrinsically, then in case of (subsequent) knowledge 
of falsity as also in cases of knowledge of the mark, paksa and 
vydpti etc. which support that knowledge (of falsity) there must 
ensue an infinite regress®—both in the direction of the cause and 
in the direction of the effect—in course of (our) attempt to as¬ 
certain their (respective) objects, since truth is apprehended ex¬ 
trinsically. Truth in that case would never come to be ascertain¬ 
ed. Therefore, in the absence of any other alternative recourse, 
(we have to conclude that) the apprehension of truth is intrinsic. 

Thus ends the purvapaksa. 


Notes 

21.1. Gangesa now gives his final defence of the Mimarnsaka 
position. No point by point reply is given to the objections listed 
in the preceding paragraph. It is pointed out that truth in the 
sense of either tadvati tatprakdrakaJhanatva'oT tadvati tadvai§istya- 
jhdnatva is apprehended in the secondary knowledge. The reason 
now given ‘in addition to those adduced on earlier occasions—“ 
is only that the two component entities, ‘the property of having 
that as its object’ and ‘the property of having that for its quali¬ 
fier , are apprehended in the secondary knowledge. In other 
words, it is claimed that the secondary knowledge does appre¬ 
hend the primary one as having for its object, to take the familiar 
example, what possesses silverness and also as having silverness as 

to^ be true primary knowledge is ipso facto known 

21.2. The Mimaipsaka reserves to the end the fallacy of infinite 
Ingress which is his strongest charge against the paratah theory. 

^ ere is however a slight deviation in GangeSa’s formulation of 
this charge a deviation which certainly adds to its effectiveness. 
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In its usual form, the argument is, if the then 

truth of a knowledge depends upon before it could 

that other knowledge is in need of g ^nuld give rise to 
validate the first kt^o^Iedge-a process 

infinite regress Gangesa take P apprehended 

of the primary knowledge. On b knowl- 

paraui. This ascertainment would be of te om 

edgeis false-. This las. ntenttoned^ 

known as being ‘™'-l/„ded inaninlinite regress, 
of being known only paratah, ^ ^cording to the Mimaip- 

Further, in inferring ^ fJ in case 

saka and the Naiyayika, both) 

of all inferences—on perception knowledge of vyapti 

memory of the paksa as well knowledges themselves 

between the mark and the truth. if truth is apprehended 

require to be apprehend^.^ "^^Tn S 
ppraal). we ate already within ^ admitting that 

“Lor’^ftrl -ompanies the hrst apprehension of 

the knowledge whose truth it is. 


ic 'Yadi ca prdmS^tyoijt. 

There is a variant reading .. .’which would imply 

to jmyeta tadd prdmdityajnane apt above. This reading 

isiial form of the ciiatge ol whereas the test we have 

a in theI>.rbhan«aed;t»n»T»»w- 

IS in conformity with the Kan 
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22. Siddhdntastu prdmdnyasya svato gmhe'nabhydsadasotpanna- 
jndne tatsamsayo na sydt, jndnagraheprdmdnyaniscaydt. Anis- 
caye vd na svatah prdmdnyagrahah, Jndndgrahe dharmijndnd- 
bhdvdt 7ia samsayah. 

The author’s standpoint is this: if truth were apprehended intrin¬ 
sically, then in case of knowledges that arise in unfamiliar circum¬ 
stances there ought not to be doubt about it. For, with the appre¬ 
hension of knowledge truth would be ascertained. If on the other 
hand truth is not ascertained, then the apprehension of truth is 
not intrinsic. If the knowledge is not apprehended, then in the 
absence of knowledge of the substantive there would be no 
doubt.^ 


Notes 

22.1. Gahgesa now undertakes to give his own refutation of the 
Mimaipsa theory whose defence he had so long tried to build up. 
The central point of Gahgesa’s attack is the fact that often soon 
after we have a knowledge we also ask ourselves, ‘Is this knowl¬ 
edge true or not ?’ This is more often so in cases of unfamiliar 
knowledges, for where a knowledge belongs to a familiar type 
previous experience acts as assurance that the present one, being 
Jike the previous ones in other respects, is also true.* Gahgesa 
would soon make it clear that when he says the Mimaipsa theory 
cannot account for doubts about truth which we often have 
immediately after we have a knowledge, he means by ‘immedia¬ 
tely after something very precise. He means ‘in the third moment 
after the origination of the knowledge’. It is only the possibility 
of doubt in this third moment after the origination of a knowl¬ 
edge which, according to Gahgesa, cannot be accounted for on 
the Mimaipsa theory. He is not claiming, so I presume, that the 

*Thus Vacaspati: *‘^Abhydsadasapannasya tajjdtiyatvena prdmdnydnumd- 
nam"' (Tdtparyyafikd, p. 10). 
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Mimamsaka cannot explain any other later dou t. ( 
as has been argued in the introductory study, that t e va i i y o 
Gahgesa’s argument would depend upon the tena iiy o is 
conception of a ‘moment’ and the Nyaya conception o a now 
edge as passing through a lifetime of three moments, one each 
for origination, existence and destruction.) 

Now, doubt presupposes (a) knowledge 
(dharmi), (b) remembrance of two.mutua y con nfthose 

native quauLrs, and (c) absence of the perception of any of those 
specific properties with which either of the alternative qualifiers 
universally concomitant."^ 

There often take, place, soon after a knowledge "ises namdy, 
in the third moment after the knowledge onginates, doubt of the 
form .Is this knowledge true or not?' Thts 

knowledge of the substantive which in t ® Pf® remem- 

knowledge whose truth or falsity is being ' f > 

brance of the two, mutually contradictory a ® ^ jg,. 

•truth' and -falsity' (both understood in those aP«i«P ^ 

minate senses which arise as soon as the variables mtte 

tions of 'truth' and ‘falsity' "P ““ such specihc 

tants); and (c) absence of the P“ P , ',|,es to the 

character which would establish one 

exclusion of the other. itcpif must 

ivT ri- „ tr, rat above the knowledge itselt must 

Now, since according to W Mimaipsaka’s theory 

be apprehended, and since accord g possibi- 

a knowledge is apprehended together wi h i s truth^^t^^^ 

lity of doubt about its truth is at once exclud J P 

ty about one of the alternative dualilierj 

the same. It is necessary the immediately 

about truth can serve to exclud doubt later on. The 

succeeding moment, though there may 
situation may be represented thus. 


'Thus Gotama: ''Samananekadharmopapattervjmtipat^^^^ 

hyavyavasthatasca viiesdpekso see Mohanty, “Nyaya 

13). For an account of the Nyaya ‘^eory of ^oub The Hague: 

ory of Doubt” in Mohanty, Phenomenology a 
■tinus Nijhoff, 1970. 
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Moment 1 Moment 2 Moment 3 

The knowledge persists. perishes. 

Kj originates. K 2 = knowledge of Kg persists. 

Ki originates. Certainty about the 

Certainty about truth of persists, 
the truth of Ki. Doubt about the truth 
of Ki is not possible. 

Either is apprehended and along with it its truth, or is 
apprehended without its truth, or is not apprehended at all. In 
thefirst case, as we have shown, doubt is not possible; in the 
second case, the svatali theory has to be given up; and in the 
third case doubt is not also possible, the substantive being un¬ 
known. 

23. Nanu kofismaranadina samsayapurvaksane vyavasdyavind- 
idnna tadvisesyako manasah satp^aya iti cet-^ua. Jndnopanite 
vyavasdye prdmdnyasaptiaydt. Nanu—dbannijndnatp na satp- 
iayahetufji kofijndnaviiesddarsanadharmindriyasannikarsdt prd- 
mdpyasatp^ayarupa eva jndnagraha utpadyata iti cet — na. 
Jndndtlndriyatve tajjndnafp vind taddharmikamdnasasaipsayd- 
nupapatteliy lingapica na satpSayajanakam, tasya niscdyakat- 
vdt, Jndnasya mdnasatve ca prdmdnyajndnavat tatsdmagryapi 
satpsayapratibandhikd, tanniscdyakatvdt. Anyathd visesa- 
darianakdle"pi sapisaydpatteit. 

If it be said that after the remembrance of the alternatives etc. 
(and) at the moment (just) preceding the doubt the primary knowl¬ 
edge is destroyed, so that there cannot be mental doubt about it, 
then, (we say) no. For, doubt about truth is possible in the pri¬ 
mary knowledge as presented through (its past) knowledge.^ Nor 
can it be said that knowledge of the substantive is not a cause of 
doubt and that (therefore) the apprehension of the knowledge 
takes place in the form of doubt regarding (its) truth, (arising) 
through knowledge of the alternatives, non-perception of the 
specific characters and contact of the sense with the substantive. ^ 
For, if knowledge is supersensible, mental doubt with a knowl¬ 
edge as its substantive is not possible in case that knowledge is 
not known. The mark again cannot cause doubt, for it causes 
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certainty.3 If on the other hand knowledge is an object of mental 
perception, the conditions of the apprehension of truth function, 
like the apprehension of truth itself, as hindrance to doubt, be¬ 
cause they give rise to certainty about that.^ Otherwise, there 
should be doubt even when there is perception of specific 
characters.® 


Notes 

23.1. It has been said that often a knowledge may be soon follow¬ 
ed by doubt about its truth. But doubt, we have seen, requires 
some conditions to be fulfilled. In the present case at least two 
intermediate steps are needed; apprehension of the substantive 
namely the primary knowledge, and remembrance of the alter¬ 
natives. Each of these would take a moment. Can it now be said 
that by the time one has gone through these steps the original 
primary knowledge must have been dead and gone? How can 
there be doubt in that case about that knowledge which is not 
being perceived any more? This is a minor objection, and it suffi¬ 
ces to point out that there can be doubt about a remembered 
knowledge, or about a knowledge that is extraordinarily present¬ 
ed through memory. 

23.2. Gangesa’s point rests on two propositions. First, there un¬ 
deniably are such cases of doubt. Secondly, doubt presupposes 
knowledge of the substantive (which in such cases would be the 
primary knowledge concerned). Is it not possible to deny the 
second proposition? If this condition could be waived, then the 
following possibility may be imagined. First, there occurs remem¬ 
brance of the alternatives. This is followed by a knowledge. As 
soon as the knowledge is there, there automatically takes place 
the mind’s contact with it. As a consequence, there arises in the 
next moment doubt about its truth, this doubt being at the same 
time apprehension of that knowledge.lt cannot be said since this 
also is an apprehension of a knowledge it should, on the svatafi 
theory, apprehend the truth of that knowledge and so exclude the 
possibility.of the doubt; for, only those knowledges of a knowl¬ 
edge apprehend its truth which—-as has been said before—do not 
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apprehend its falsity {apramdnydgrahaka). The present one being 
also a case of doubt apprehends falsity (which is one of the quali¬ 
fiers) and therefore would not apprehend the truth as well. 

23.3. Gangesa refutes thjj^bjection in two stages. He argues first 

that on the Bhatta theory since knowledge is supersensible there 
can be no doubt about its truth unless that knowledge itself were 
known. The mark of knowledge, namely, knownness can¬ 

not possibly give rise to a doubt, for it is the function of a mark 
as a mark to give rise to certainty through inference. 

23.4. Similarly, on the Misra theory, even if we suppose that the 
actual knowledge of the primary knowledge does not precede 
doubt about its truth yet the conditions of anuvyavasdya are all 
present, and these very conditions, Gangesa insists, are as much 
hindrances to the possibility of doubt as is the actual 

itself. Gangesa’s contention is based on a general rule which 
Raghunatha formulates as: Tf certainty of x is a hindrance to y, 
then the conditions of that certainty are also hindrances to y’ 
{^^Yanniscayasya yatra pratibandhakatvani tanniscayasdmagryds- 
tatra pratibandhakatvanY"), Certainly, certainly about truth is a 
hindrance to doubt about that truth. It follows that the conditions 
of certainty about truth would also hinder the rise of that doubt. 
On the svatali theory, the conditions of the apprehension of a 
knowledge are also the conditions of the apprehension of the truth 
of that knowledge. Therefore, the conditions of the apprehension 
of a knowledge being present, any doubt about the truth of that 
knowledge would be impossible. 

23.5. If the Mimaqisaka does not accept the above general rule, 
then—Gangesa reminds him—he would have to swallow unpalat¬ 
able consequences. For example, he would have to concede that 
a doubt can arise precisely when one is perceiving the specific 
characters. Perceptionof the specific characters (i.e. of characters 
which are marks of any one of the remembered alternatives) is 
well known to be a hindrance to doubt. If the general rule men¬ 
tioned above is not accepted, then the conditions of the percep¬ 
tion of specific characters would not obstruct doubt, so that 
doubt about an alternative and perception of the specific marks 
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of that alternative might very well take place together, which is 
manifestly absurd.* 

Or, better still, imagine the following possibility. It may very 
well be that first a doubt arises, which is followed by perception 
of the specific marks of one of the alternatives (of the doubt). 
Such perception should as a rule destroy the doubt and establish 
perceptual certainty with regard to that alternative qualifier 
whose marks h^ve been perceived. According to the rule formu¬ 
lated by Raghunatha, since perceptual certainty is a hindrance to 
doubt, the conditions of that certainty also should function as 
hindrance to the same doubt. In the present case, the condition 
of perceptual certainty of one of the alternatives is none other 
than perception of the specific marks of that alternative. Hence, 
perception of specific marks also should hinder doubt. If how¬ 
ever the rule is not accepted, then perception of specific marks, 
coming after a doubt, would not suppress the doubt and we would 
be left with the unpalatable consequence that doubt would re- 
emerge after, or simultaneously with, perceptual certainty regard¬ 
ing one of the alternative qualifiers of the doubt. 

24. Atha dhannini visesddqrsamdasdyamekakotismarane taddro- 
pah kotidvayasmarane saipsaya iti niscayasdmagritassarjisa- 
yasdmagri balavatiti kotidvayasmarane satpsaya eva sydt na 
tu niscaya iti cet — na, Viruddhobhaydropasdmagrldvayasamd- 
jddubhaydropa eka eva bhavati sa eva saipsayafj, na tyekdro- 
pasdmagryd apardropasdniagripratibandliafu avirodlidt, Na co- 
bhaydropasdmagryd ekaniscayasdmagripratibandha iti vdcyapi 
pratyekdropasdniagryatiriktdydstasyd abhdvdt. Na ca sdnia- 
gridvaydt kdryadvayarp samiihdlambanavadupapatteb, Tasmdt 
prdmdnyaniscayasdmagrisattvdt na tatsatpsayassydt. 

If it be said that at the time of non-perception of specific charac¬ 
ters in the substantive if there is remembrance of one of the 
alternatives there takes place predication of that alternative and 
if there is remembrance of both alternatives there takes place 
doubt, so that the generating conditions of doubt are stronger 
than those of certainty and (as a consequence) if there takes place 
remembrance of both alternatives there should be doubt rather 
than certainty^; then (we say) no. Out of the compresence of th#* 
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generating conditions of the predications of two mutually con¬ 
tradictory (characters) there arises predication of both, and this 
is doubt^. It cannot be that the generating conditions of the pre¬ 
dication of one should be hindrance to the generating conditions 
of the predication of the other, for there is no incompatibility. 
It cannot also be said that the generating conditions of the predi¬ 
cation of both are hindrance to the generati^'g conditions of the 
certainty about one (of the two), for there is no generating condi¬ 
tion of the predication of both other than the conditions of the 
predication of each.^ Nor can it be said that the two sets of condi¬ 
tions should give rise to two (separate) effects, for it can be ac¬ 
counted for as in the case of a samuhdlambana. Therefore since 
the generating conditions of certainty about truth are present 
there should be no doubt about that (truth).^ 


Notes 

r 

24.1. It was pointed out that unless the x\xWyanniscayasya yatra 
pratibandhakatvam tanniscayasdmagrydstatra pratibandhakatvam 
were accepted there would follow doubt where in fact there should 
be certainty. The Mimamsaka against whom the point was direc¬ 
ted might still insist that there is no harm if this were so, for m 
fact—he might add in self-defence—where both the conditions of 
certainty and the conditions of doubt are together present the 
latter shall prevail. The conditions of doubt are stronger and 
shall make those of certainty ineffective. Consider the following 
case: let us suppose there is non-perception of the specific marks 
of any of the alternatives. Let us further suppose that under such 
circumstances one remembers one of the alternatives. As a rule 
there should take place a predication (may be, erroneous) of that 
remembered alternative character. But if instead there takes 
place remembrance of both the alternatives, then there would 
arise doubt. Now when both the alternatives are remembered? 
one of them is also remembered, so that both the conditions of 
certainty and the conditions of doubt are then present together. 
Yet only doubt takes place, not certainty. From this it follows 
that the conditions of doubt are stronger than those of certainty. 
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For is nothing other than and Actually 

the separate effects are there, and it is their compresence—A and 
not-A being contradictory characters—that constitutes doubt. 

24.4. Therefore Gangesa concludes, going back to the original 
point raised, that the possibility of doubt about truth cannot be 
explained by the Mlniamsakas. For, according to the Mimain- 
sakas the conditions that give rise to the apprehension of a knowl¬ 
edge are also conditions of the apprehension of the truth of that 
knowledge. These conditions being present, they also, like the 
apprehension of truth itself would ward off the possibility of 
doubt about that truth. 

25. Dharmijmnatn ca sairisayahetuff. Anyatha samsaye dharmini- 
yamahi kotyutkatatvanca na sydt. 

And knowledge of the substantive is (a) cause of doubt.^ (For) 
otherwise there would not have been determination regarding the 
substantive^ and intensity of alternatives in doubt.® 


Notes 

25.1, It was urged against the Mimaipsakas that since according 
to them apprehension of a knowledge was also apprehension of 
the truth of that knowledge there could not be doubt about its 
truth soon after the knowledge, for doubt presupposes appre¬ 
hension of the substantive which in the present case is nothing 
other than the knowledge whose truth is under consideration. 
The Mimaipsaka may now try to evade the difficulty by suggest¬ 
ing that apprehension of the substantive need not be taken as a 
cause of doubt. Anticipating this, Gangesa emphasises the indis¬ 
pensability of the apprehension of the substantive for a doubt. 
Two reasons are offered in support of this. 

25.2. In every doubt there is a necessary reference to a substan¬ 
tive. Two mutually contradictory characters are simultaneously 
predicated of one and the same substantive. A doubt has the 
form, ‘Is S p or not-p?’ (for example, ‘Is this a man or not?’). 
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characters there arises, owing to other dosas, error like (percep¬ 
tion of) yellowness in the conch-shell or (perception of) 
the mirror, so also (there may arise) doubt about truth, due 
dosa, in spite of (prior) ascertainment of truth, then (we say) no. 
For, (if it were so) there should be here (appropriate) activity m 
the like manner as there.^ What opposes perceptual error is per 

ceptual certainty about specific characters. Only perceptual cer¬ 
tainty of the contradictory, but not others like the inferentia, 
acts as hindrance to perceptual error. In the case of doubt ow 
ever certainty in general functions as hindrance.^ If there is certain 
ty through inference etc. doubt never arises. If it be said that t is 
is seen in the case of illusion about direction etc., then (we say) 
no. For, there is hindrance by biles etc.* 


Notes 


26.1. The Mimamsaka has been asked to explain how on his 
theory it could be possible for us to have doubt about the trut 
of a knowledge soon after the knowledge takes place. He has a 
ready offered some suggestions which have been rejected. He now 
suggests a new way out. May it be that the doubt is due to some 
dosal Elsewhere it is found that even if a person knows for cer¬ 
tain that conch-shell is white he may still see it as yellow owing 
to some defect in his visual sense organ, if for example he has 
jaundice. Similarly, although we know for certain our faces are 
not inside the mirror we do nevertheless see our faces inside it. 
In spite of a prior certainty to the contrary error may arise if 
there is some frustrating circumstance, some dosa somewhere. So 
here also even if we may have apprehended the truth of a knowl¬ 
edge it is still quite possible that owing to some dosa there arises 
subsequently doubt about its truth. 


26.2. Gangesa rejects this plea on two grounds. His first reply >s 
that there is an important difference between the two cases which 
is likely to be overlooked. In the case of the conch-shell although 
we falsely see it yellow yet our activity is oriented in accordance 
with the earlier certainty that it is in fact white. Similarly we do 
not act in any way in accordance with the perception of our faces 
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tion, certainty to the contrary does not suffice to counteract the 
error, for that certainty is only mediate not perceptual. To this 
it may be asked, why is it that the certainty about the conch- 
shell being white is not perceptual when all the conditions of 
perception are present? Gahgesa may then be taken to be reply¬ 
ing that the certainty about the conch-shell being white is not 
perceptual since there are dosas which render that impossible. 
There may for example be jaundiced eyes due to, as Indian 
medicine says, defect in the biles. But I am not quite sure if this 
is a correct interpretation of the text here. 

27. Na ca jdtyaiva kasciddoso"sti. Na ca prdmdnyasamsayddvisa- 
yasamsayavat prdmdnyajndne prdmdnyasamsaydt prdmdnya- 
samsaya iti vdcyam. Prdmdnyajndne"pi svatah prdmdnyagrahe 
ta tsamsaydnupapat teh . 

And there is no class essence of dosa?- It cannot also be said that 
just as doubt about the object arises out of doubt about the 
truth (of the knowledge of that object), so doubt about truth 
may arise out of doubt about the truth of the knowledge of 
truth.2 For, truth being apprehended intrinsically in the knowl¬ 
edge of truth itself, there would be no possibility of doubt 
about it.3 


Notes 

27,1. The Mimamsaka had contended that in spite of prior 
certainty error or doubt may be due to some dosa or defect or 
frustrating circumstance. Gahgesa now gives his other reply. He 
says that there is no generic character called dosatva. In other 
words, there is nothing common, no class character belonging 
in common to all the so-called dosas. There is no generic 
character which is present in all those cases where we have error 
or doubt.* 


*Paksadhara Misra understands the sentence “TVa ca jdtyd eva kascit 
doso sti in a different way. Jdtyd" means according to him “by birth” 
(Janmand). Gahgesa is then taken to mean that there is no generic character 
called ‘being born of unfamiliar circumstances’ {anabhydsada^djanmd na 
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safikayd tam paribhuya bhavati scunsayah. Na ca vyava- 
sdyasya jmnatve ghatavisayakatve ca yathdnuvyavasdyavisa' 
yatvdnna samsayastathd prdmdnye'pi na sydty anuvyava- 
sdyasya pramdtvaniyamdditi vdcyam, Ajfidne avisaye ca 

jndnatvavisayatvaycrranuvyavasdyendgrahananiyamdt tadvisa-^ 

yatvamanyathdsiddham prdmdnyavisayatvanca tena vindpi 
sambhavatiti tatra samsaya iti cet. 

It may be said that knowledge in general does not negate the 
opposite idea, for (even) after error there arises the correcting 
knowledge. But it is only such knowledge as is not otherwise 
established.^ Therefore a knowledge which is infected with the 
suspicion that it can be otherwise established, that is to say by 
the thought that knowledge about this object is possible even 
without the object being present, is thereby weakened. (And as 
a consequence) Just as doubt in an object may arise from its be¬ 
ing an object of knowledge^; so there arises doubt in truth 
through the weakening of the certainty about truth by the sus¬ 
picion of its being possible otherwise. The following reply can¬ 
not be given: Just as there never arises doubt whether the pro¬ 
perty of being a knowledge and the property of having (the) pot 
as its object belong to the primary knowledge, because they are 
objects of anuvyavasdya, so also there should not be doubt about 
truth, since as a rule the anuvyavasdya is true.® For, in what is 
not knowledge and in what does not have an object, the anuvyn- 
vasdya never apprehends the property of being a knowledge and 
the property of having an object so that having these two objects 
is not established otherwise. Truth however can be an object 
even when it is not there, so that doubt about it is possible.^ 


Notes 

28.1 The Mimaipsaka is offering afresh suggestion as to how 
the possibility of doubt about truth can be accounted for on his 
theory. The mere fact that we apprehend truth ab initio does not 
rule out the possibility of doubt. For knowledge in general does 
not act as hindrance to the opposite knowledge (in the present 
case, the opposite one is the doubt). If every certainty excluded 
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object* as its object. If this be so why should we have to doubt 
whether it also possesses truth or not? 

The Naiyayika not only offers the analogy of ‘truth’ with the 
two properties of "being a knowledge’ and ‘having an object 
but also advances in his own support a universal major premise 
to the effect that all anuvyavasdya is as a rule true {anuvyavu- 
sdyasya pramdtmniyamdt)** If this be so, the secondary knowl¬ 
edge apprehending the truth of the primary knowledge cannot 
be in error. There can therefore be no doubt about the truth o 
the secondary knowledge and also no doubt about the truth of 
the primary knowledge. 


28.4. To this rejoinder by the Naiyayika, the Mimamsaka re¬ 
plies thus: he points out that the general rule that anuvyavasdy^ 
is always true has a.limited scope. The rule is unacceptable if 
is given an unrestricted interpretation so as to mean that anuvya- 
vasdya is true in all respects, i.e. with regard to all aspects of its 
object. The rule however does hold good insofar as anuvycivcisdyci 
can never err with regard to the two properties of jndnatva and 
savisayakatva to which reference has been made above. For 
where these two properties are absent, i.e. where there is no 
knowledge at all and so no object at all, the anuvyavasdya does 
hot apprehend jndnatva and savisayakatva With regard to these 

aspects then anuvyavasdya cdinxxot be established otherwise; m 
other words, it is ananyathdsiddha, and therefore indubitable. 
But with regard to the truth of the primary knowledge the case 
is different. Even when the primary knowledge lacks truth, it is 
liable to be known as true. In this respect then the anuvyavasdya 

*Raghunatha explains that it is wrong to say that the ghatavi$ayakatva of 
the knowledge. ‘This is a pot’ is indubitable. It is only ghatatvaprakdrakatva 
which is not doubted. In other words, whereas it is open to doubt whether a 
real pot is the object, it is certainly beyond doubt that potness is a qualifi^^ 
of the knowledge. Raghunatha therefore comments that what is meant by 
Gahgesa is that it cannot be doubted that a knowledge has some object or 
other {kincidvisayatva). 

**Thus Vacaspati writes, in connection with the truth of miuvyavasdya' 
. ..jndnasya mdnasapratyaksasya tadrsasyddr^tavyabhicdratayd parito niras- 
tasamastavibhramasankasya svatahpramdnyamitr {Tdtparyyatikd, p. 9). 

**‘*Compare Udayana in ParisuddhU^^Nahyajdnannapika^cijjdndmityanu- 

vyavasyati, na ca suktikdkdre jndne rajatarp jdndmiti sydditV' (p. 117). 
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may be doubted. It is therefore possible to doubt a tru 

which there was an initial certainty. 

29. Maivam. Bhramatvamanyathasiddhatvam^ 'pramanyasamsaya 

aniscaye bhrainatvasainsay^f^^ „fnvasca tajjfidndjnanabhyain 

iti phalitorthali. bhramatvasaipsayat 

na sambhavatityiiktatvcit. -„vn^mhe bhrainatvasamsa- 

mvisaye samiayal, s,alal, 

yabhdvat. 

This cannot be so. ^Anyathdsiddluitva^ [s^doubf regarding the 
erroneousness. And therefore ^ arises doubt regard- 
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ingthe truth of its object. whether that is known or un¬ 
doubt about falsity is not possi , other cases doubt 
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about the object cannot arise fro apprehended 

doubt about falsity cannot ta e p 
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Notes 
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29.2. Mathuranatha explains this argument thus. If the knowl¬ 
edge of truth is apprehended, there cannot any more be doubt 
about its truth, for that apprehension would also be an appre¬ 
hension of the truth of the knowledge of truth. If on the other 
hand the knowledge of truth is not apprehended there also can¬ 
not be a doubt about its truth in the absence of dharmijiiana^ 
The *tat^ in ^Hajjtianajnanabhyatn*^ in the text should therefore be 
taken to stand for the knowledge of the truth of the primary 
knowledge. This construction has the advantage that it helps us 
to make stnsQ of ^Utyuktatvat'' in the text, for the original argu¬ 
ment of Gahgesa about the impossibility of doubt about truth 
has exactly this form: only, now he is concerned, not with the 
primary knowledge, but with the secondary knowledge. 

29.3. Doubt about falsity is impossible not only with regard to 

the certainty about truth, but also in all other cases of knowl¬ 
edge For, even in primary knowledges, if there 

is apprehension of truth there cannot further be doubt about 
falsity. Gahgesa’s main point then is: doubt about anyathd- 
siddhatva is no more possible on the svatah theory than doubt 
about truth was, so that the former doubt cannot be brought in 
order to explain the latter. 

30. Na ca vdcyam prdmdnyasairisaydt na visaye samsayah, mdnd- 
bhdvdt, Jndnavisayatmt samdnadharmddeva tadupapatteh* 
Na caivarp sarvatra visayasarpsaye tanniscayocchedah, pf^d- 
mdnyasarpsaye^pi tulyatvdditi, Tasydsdrvatrikatvdt. Bhramat- 
vasarpsayatn vino, niscitavisaye sarpsaydnupapatterdnubhavi- 
katvdcca. 

The following cannot be said: doubt about object does not arise 
from doubt about truth, there being no proof (in favour of this 
contention). Doubt about (an) object can be accounted for 
through the generic property of‘being the object of knowledge’.^ 
It cannot be objected that there would be everywhere doubt 


*A variant reading at both places is ^utpaiteh^ instead of ^upapcitteh\ 
See the Darbhanga edn. But it makes no difference to the content of the 
argument. 
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about the object and so cessation of all c^rta^ 
the same is also the case with doubt a ou s Besides, 

For, doubt about truth does ^ cannot be 

doubt in an object about which 
accounted for unless there is doubt about taisi y 

borne out by experience.^ 


Notes 
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saka replies by saying that t e si l,y j(,ubt 

^ve suppose instead that dou 

nt • ^^Niscayasattvasattvayossadharai^^^^^^^ 

*Thus Raghunatha comme s . sthdmtvddestatha 

^adarsanadeva satjisaya r prdmdnyasydpitV ( ^ 

Pramdtvasddharanajndnavi^^^^^^^ 

K.anchi eda., p. 62). 
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about the truth of the knowledge of that object. The latter doubt 
being always possible, the former doubt would also follow lead¬ 
ing equally badly to universal scepticism. Both the hypotheses 
are so far on a par. 

30.3. In reply, Gahgesa points out that the two cases are not 
exactly similar. The first hypothesis, namely, that doubt about 
object is caused by doubt about truth does not in fact lead to 
universal scepticism, for doubt about truth does not occur 
always (tasydsarvatrikatvat). Therefore, there need not be uni¬ 
versal doubt about object. 

30.4. Gangesa supports his argument with the following con¬ 
sideration. Once there is certainty about object, doubt cannot 
arise unless there is prior doubt about the truth of that knowl¬ 
edge—unless i.e. there arises the possibility of error or of that 
certainty being anyathdsiddha. But in the present case—-as argued 
before—since we possess an initial certainty about truth this 
certainty cannot leave room for any doubt about the knowledge 
being erroneous. This is also confirmed by experience. 

31. Atha tadvati tatprakdrakatvatfi pratnanyarti^ tacca Jndnci- 
grdhakena gi-hitameveti na tatsamsayah, Na cdsminniscite 
apiprdmdnyasarpsaydt na tatprdmdnyamiti vdeyam. etannisca- 
yddeva niskampavyavahdrdditi cet. Astn tavadidam prdind- 
nyam, tathdpi anuvyavasdydnantaram vyavasdyasya prdmdny^ 

arthasya tadvattoe ca saipsayasydnubhavasiddhatvdnndrthe 

tadvattvafji tasya visayah."^ 

Now truth is the property of having a qualifier which is present 
in the qualificandum, and this is apprehended by the knowledge 
which (also) apprehends the knowledge; therefore, there cannot 
be doubt about it.^ It cannot be said that since there does arise 
doubt about truth even after this is ascertained, this is not truth; 
for unwavering activity follows from certainty about it.^ Let this 
be truth.^ Nevertheless, it is confirmed by experience that after 
the anuvyavasdya the truth of the primary knowledge as well as 

♦This passage is extremely difficult to construe. We have depended on 
Raghunatha who, it seems, supplies the missing links. 
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the possession of that by the object <^0“® ^ j’® apprehended 
fore, the possession of that by the object is PP 

by it. 5 


Notes 


31.1. The Mimainsaka now that truth is 

that there is no -ntrad‘ction m 

apprehended ab initio and that apparent contradiction 

there may often be doubt abou • sugges- 

between these two is sought to be ®^P , is not the 

tion that the truth which is appre ^j^^bted later on. The 
same truth as that which comes o . j „ other than the 

truth which is apprehended ab . oth—or, truth in this 

well known tadvatitatprakarakatva.l explicit 

sense-never comes to be doubted- ,o the 

as to the precise sense of ‘“‘“t J Ra^hunatha however comes 
Mimainsaka comes to be dou • & aspects of truth such 

to our aid and suggests that i is ^ther than memory’ 

as ‘the property of being an t^Ven as being objects of 

{smrtyany.ajnanatva) which may e 
doubt.* 

• truth is doubted (the 
31.2. Lest it be pointed ®‘“iedge true or not?’) and 

doubt having ^he form, Ts t is n tadvati tatprakdrakatva 

since, as maintained by the i • . ’ tadvati tatpraka- 

is not what is doubted, it therefore ,,,,ens to add 

rakatva is not prdmanya^^ all, , tatprakdrakatva is m 

that this apprehension is wrong. certainty about 

fact truth. The reason of urJ^ering activity. The 

tatprakdrakatva is in fact the c various senses 

imeation of the “‘“^"which “ apprehended 

or ^pramanya . 

•ThusRaghenath. 

tadvati tatprakarakatve satpsaya, s * ^ ^ffiftyanyajndnatvdddveva itya 

mar,yasya sva,astvanirasah, natrevam, parantu sm. 

sankate'* (Didhiti). 
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5't;ar<2/z is quite other than the sense in which it comes to be 
doubted subsequently: there is therefore no contradiction.* 

31.3. Gahgesa is hopelessly unclear about what he refers to by 
the ‘this’ in ^^Astu tdvadidam prdmdnyam'*\ Again Raghunatha 
with his unerring understanding comes to our aid: the ‘this 
refers to those other senses of truth like the property of being a 
knowledge other than memory which come to be doubted. 

31.4. Gahgesa is obviously replying to the Mimamsaka. Those 
aspects may of course be called ‘truth’ if you like, but when we 
doubt if our knowledge is true or not the object of our doubt is 
not truth in any of those senses. To be precise, we do not doubt 
in such cases if our knowledge is other than memory or not* 
What we doubt is whether the primary knowledge is true to the 
object and if the object is really such and such. 

31.5. It follows therefore that neither tadvati tatprakdrakatva 
nor arthasya tadvattva are apprehended in the aniivyavasdya, for 
it is they—and not the other aspects of truth—that come wJ be 
doubted subsequently. 

32. Nanu vyavasdyasya idantvarajatatvavisistedamvisayatve cinU‘ 
vyavasdya eva mdnam, Tathd ca ydvadvyavasdyoUikhitaprci- 
kdravmsta eva dharmyanuvyavasdye bhdsate, Anyathd 
visaydmse tasya nirvikalpakatve idam rajatam jdndmlti 

taddkdro na sydt, Ato dhanninidantvarajatatvavaisistyaina- 

nuvyavasdyena grhitamiti dharmini svatah prdmdnyagraha' 
vadrajatatvavaisistye api svatah prdmdnyajhdnamavarja- 
niyam, Ata eva dharmyamse na kaddpi prdmdnyasamsaytt 
iti cet. 

It may be said that the anuvyavasdya (alone) proves that the 
primary knowledge has for its object the this as qualified by 
‘thisness’ and ‘silverness’. Therefore the substantive appears in 
the anuvyavasdya as qualified by all those qualifiers that are 
mentioned in the primary knowledge. Otherwise, the aniivya^ 

*Herice Gadadhara: ^^Smrtyanyajndnatvanlpaprdmanyasartisayasydnubha- 

vikatvam na ydthdrthyasya svatogrdhyatve bddhakam. . .” (Gddddhari). 
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vasaya would be indeterminate know this silver’, 

(consequently) it would “'/rsilveruess to the subs- 

Therefore the relatedness of ni^n^ava ^ As a consequence^ 

tantive is apprehended in the amvy^^ apprehended intrinsically, 
just as the truth of the subs a relatedness to 

so it is impossible not to adnii . ---ny 2 Therefore, there can 

silverness is also apprehende ” j^^owledge) with regared to 
never be doubt about the truth (of a knowie g ; 

the substantive. 

Notes 

how-—as against Gahgesa’s 
32.1. The Mimainsaka now seeks o ® is the tadvaH 

conclusion in the foregoing j.g that is apprehended in 

tatprakdrakatva of the primary n ^j^ubt about truth cannot 

the so that any su seq js perceived in 

possibly be about this. The pnm j^^owledge is of such and 
the anuvyavasdya. That the P*^**^- Consider the knowl- 

such object is known only m anuvy . primary 

=dge.TOsissilv.r^ The 

knowledge is one having for‘« o > ^ apprehends the 

ness and silverness. In fact, th , . j^ed for the primary 
original object exactly as it . j apprehended its object 

knLledge. Since the primary kuowled^ app 

as .this'Ld as‘Silver’, the onwoeo^ then the 

qualified by thisness and . 1 j^jnate so far as the object 

anuvyavasdya would have een m j^^^g gjther no linguistic 

were concerned; in other wor s, i object as a mere 

expression for the object, or form ‘I know this 

something. It could not in any c^^^ ^^^^^yavasaya does 

silver’ which in fact it has. • j by the qualifiers, w ic^ 

apprehend the substantive as deters 

is the same as saying tha 1 doubt, therefore, is 

rakatva of the primary the ‘silver’. It would 

possible either about the ‘this sonie other 

follow that the doubt about truth pertains 

sense of that term. intrinsic truth in 

32.2. Even according to the Naiyayi 
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a knowledge with regard to the substantial character (here, 
‘thisness’). ^^Dharmyamsd'" in the text means ‘dharmitdvaccheda' 
'kdmsa\ The knowledge ‘This is silver’ is unerring with regard 
to the predicate ‘thisness’ which is the limitorof the substantive. 
The Mimamsaka now argues that the same may be said of the 
other qualifiers. Raghunatha points out that the Mimarnsaka 
might rely upon Vacaspati (in the Tdtparyyatikd) for ascribing 
to the Naiyayika the view that no doubt affects the knowledge in¬ 
sofar as the substantive is concerned. Why should not the same 
be true of the qualifier ‘silverness’? 

(Actually, however, the Nyaya does not hold that knowledge is 
intrinsically true with regard to the substantive. It accepts, how¬ 
ever, that no doubt is possible with regard to it. And this im¬ 
possibility of doubt may be explained otherwise than by appeal¬ 
ing to the svatahprdmdnya theory.) 

33. Maivam, idam rajatanca jdndmiti, ndmwyavasdyah^bcihirvises^ 
yake rnanaso^svdtantrydt, Kintvidam idantvena rajatatvena jand- 
^iti.Tatredantvarajatatve prakdratvena bhdsete, Tatpvakdrakci^ 
jndnavattvamcdtfvani bhdsate. Anyathd prakdravdcitrtiydrthd- 
sambhavah . Rajatatvavaisistyasya tadarthatve vyavasdye 'pi 
trtiydrthollekhdpattih, Tathd ca dharminJdantvarajatatvapra- 
kdrakajndnavisayatve tddrsajndnavattve cdtmano'mwyavcisdyci 
eva mdnamiti na visaye tasya nirvikalpakatvam. Ata idant- 
varajatatvavaisistyam purovartini ndnuvyavcisdyavisayci iti nci 
svatah prdmdnyagrahah. Tasmddar ' hydsadasdpannajndiict- 
p*‘dm^yam parato jndyate^ sdmso.yikatvddaprdmdnyavadi' 
tydcdrydh. 

This cannot be so. The anuvyaoasdya is not ‘I know this (and 
the) silver’, for the mind has no independence in the case of 
outer objijcts. Rather, (it has the form) ‘I know this as (qualified 
by) ‘thisness’ and ‘silverness’.’ There ‘thisness’ and ‘silverness’ 
appear as qualifiers. The possessicn of the knowledge which has 
them as qualifiers appears in the self. Otherwise, the instrumental 
case ending in the sense of qualifier would not be possible. If it 
meant relatedness to silverness, then the instrumental should 
have been mentioned in the primary knowledge as well.^ The 
muvyavasdya is not indeterminate with regard to the object be- 
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•c fho nbiect of a knowledge which 
cause that the substantive is th J knowledge be- 

has .silverness- as its qnaUfiers alone.^There- 

longs to the self are evidenced by .prnpss to the yonder 

fore, the relatedness of thisness an si 

object is not the object truth of a knowledge 

apprehended intrinsically. Th ’ miliar is apprehended 

that has the (n,is)fortnne a! in the case of 

extrinsically, for it becomes an o je^ ^ 
falsity: this is maintained by the carya 

Notes 

‘ t the foregoing contention 
33.1. Gahgesa now proceeds to rejec j.g|atedness which 

of the Mimamsakas. The ^ jg^ae is also apprehended 

is apprehended by the primary ^j-on<j conception of the 

by the anuvyavasaya is base on primary knowledge 

nature of the secondary object with the help, of 

‘This is silver’ is a knowledge o a „f,,.^^avasaya is a mental 
an outer sense. The corresponding 

perception. Now, as said before, min „ apprehending outer 

edge has no ^dependent capa^^ When 

objects. Its independent abih y i _ aoprehends the primary 
therefore the mind in j the objects and the objec- 

knowledge it cannot directly . j jp that primary knowl- 

tive relatedness which were appreie ^^j.^j^^gg objects 

edge. Of course, since the primary know g 

and objective relations they also wo t)e indirect. What is 

their knowledge, but their know ^ ^ . jg the primary knovvl- 

directly apprehended in the j apts. The form of the 

edge fjf with its is silver-, but-I have 

anuvyavasaya in that case is n ‘thisness’ and ‘si ver 

a knowledge of this, whose ^“ 1 * s a« 
ness-;- here -silverness- and 

(prnUdrn) rather than ontological propert 

.aa(«ej.-s remarks here 

questions vis-a- vis the generally ^^‘^^^^^p^celved though through an 

the obJeclolthe prima^d^Wakret.^ ’ 

ordinary contact of the so-cancuy 
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What Gahgesa intends to emphasise is a rather subtle distinc¬ 
tion between ontological and epistemic categories, between 
vaisistya i.e. ontological relatedness and prakaratd i.e. epistemic 
qualifiers. Ontologically, thisness and silverness are related to 
the this by the relation of inherence or samavdya : this relational 
situation along with the relata is apprehended by the primary 
knowledge. But as soon as the knowledge comes into being it 
arises with its own epistemological categories (called visayutd) 
like visesyatd, prakdratd and samsargatd, though it must be 
admitted—in accordance with the rule ^visayanirupycjfp 
jhdnam' —that these epistemic determinants of a knowledge are 
derived from the objects of the knowledge. These epistemic cate¬ 
gories determine the knowledge and give it its form, but the 
primary knowledge does not apprehend them but only the onto¬ 
logical situation. The anuvyavasdya however brings to light these 
epistemic determinants of the primary knowledge. The objects 
of the primary knowledge are also thereby known—and to that 
extent the rule does hold good that the object is jndnavittivedyci> 
But the objects are known only as ancillary—-the Naiyayikas pr^* * 
fer to say as pucchalagna —-to these epistemic determinants, but 
not qua ontological objects. The ‘thisness’ and the ‘silverness’ 
which appear in the anuvyavasdya (and are expressed with the 
instrumental case ending denote, according to Gahgesa, epistemic 
qualifiers and not ontological predicates. If this be so, then the 
anuvyavasdya cannot apprehend whether the this is really silver 
or not.* 


taken literally, then it would imply that it is the outer object itself that is per¬ 
ceived in anuvyavasdya (for after all jndnalak^and is a type of perception). 
Gahgesa’s remark that in anuvyavasdya we only perceive the knowledge as 
having such qualifiers (and not the outer object itself with its qualifications 
and relations) seems incompatible with the accepted theory, and suggests a 
modified theory of the nature of anuvyavasdya. Such a theory is suggested 
by Pandit Ananta Kumar Bhattacharyya in his commentary Vimarsini on 
"RdLXivdimdi's^Jndnalaksandvicdrarahasyam" (Calcutta, 1958). See especially pag® 
11 of that book. 

*Thus writes Raghunatha: ^'Tena purovartini rajatatvaprakdrakatniti 
grahe api purovartini rajate rajatatvaprakdrakamiti na grahah'' {Didhitiy 
Gadadhara, as a consequence, points out, ^^prdrnd?iyaghatakaghatatvapra“ 
kdrakatvdder niscitatvena prdmdnyasatjisayasya tadvadvisosyakatvasandcha 
eva paryavasdndf' {Gddddhari on above). 
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Gangesa adds that if the instrumental were to 
as denoting ontological relatedness as sometimes ^ 

example in ‘jatabhistapasaV the 

matted hair’)-then even the primary 

instrumental form which, in Sanskrit at least, it does no 

appeared iu component is not wdl- 

minate with regard onnrehended in the anuvyavasaya 

founded. For the substantive IS appr , , =- of a knowl- 

a, being ,h= object of such and sucb '‘"""“f ’ 
edge having such and such epistemic e ermi 

33.3. Gahgesaconcludes thispa_ssage is: 

argument in the ^^^j,f,yasadasaya samsayi- 

<^Evampramanyani Pf 2 , formulation differs little from 

katvat aprdmdnyavat . Gangesa »h« seeking to prove that 

this. Gadg.faon,y .i.i.»t^« 

not all prdmanya but only the Annratah^ though he too 

kinds of knowledges is ^PP‘'®^®“ ® ^ jon for all prawanya. 

would inthelongrundrawthesameconclusionlor^^ refute the 

For the present, this limited ^jj^culty concerns the 

svatah theory. In this inference ^j^gult to determine the 
adjective ‘anabhydsadasapanna . ^ ^ knowledge 

precise conditions of familiari y. may become familiar? 

must be repeated in order that It or Its like^^^^^^^ 

Some say that a knowledge is lar moment after its 

permit any doubt about truth n^ird^j^ 
origination. Others like the author ^ knowl- 

familiar knowledge is one wine «^^^grtained {anavadhrta- 
edge whose truth has not ^ ^^ijjferencetrivial.forifits 

prama/ipa^uyatipfl): but this r - ^ of course its truth is not 

truth has not yet been ascertained^^^ 
svatal.t. In any case this remain ^f knowl- 

ly falls back on the instances o ‘^^“P f^^.^ or at least was never 

edge the like of which was never me^^^ natural. 

Validated. In such cases, dou 


* Nyayakusumafijali, Chowkhamba edn , P 
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Where however a knowledge belongs to a familiar type instances 
of which have been previously validated, truth is ascertaine 
through the simple mark of ‘tajjatlyatva’’ or ‘belonging to that 
type’ without undertaking the process of confirmatory verifica- 
tion.* 

It should be noted that the objection raised by Gangesa earlier 
in this paragraph and explained in note 33.1. holds good, if at 
all, only against the Misra version of the theory. The Prabha- 
karas hold the view that the primary knowledge itself apprehends 
its own truth; there is nothing against the possibility of a primary 
knowledge apprehending an ontological relatedness. In fact, 
according to the Nyaya it does so when it is true. (The only argu¬ 
ment that may be raised against the Prabhakara position is that 
if the primary knowledge is not regarded as being self-revealing 
it cannot know its own truth.) The Bhattas believe, as we have 
seen, that truth is apprehended by an inference, and inferences 
admittedly have the power of apprehending outer objects. It is 
only the Misras who believe that truth is apprehended by a men¬ 
tal perception, and only they would have to face Gangesa’s criti¬ 
cism that mind has not the power to perceive outer objects. Even 
they might reply that though normally the mind has not that 
capacity it may nevertheless perceive an ontological relatednep 
through a sort of jhanalaksana perception. In that case, Gangesa 
of course would have to fall back upon this main argument that 
on the. svatah theory subsequent doubt about truth cannot be 
accounted for. 

34. Nairn svasrayagrdhyatvepi kaddcitparagrdhyatvdt svasy^' 
pyanydpeksaydparatvdt bhattamate ca paragrdhyatvdt siddhci' 
sddhanam. Na cagrdhyaprdmdnydpeksaydparatvam, grdha- 
kasydpi grdhyaprdmdnyatvena tadapeksayd paratvdbhdvat, 
svagrdhyaprdmdnydpeksayd paratve aprdmdnyaprasafigdt- 

It may be said that even if truth is apprehended by what appre¬ 
hends its locus, it is sometimes apprehended by an ‘other’. What 
is one’s own may be regarded as an ‘other’ in relation to some- 

* For a detailed account_ of the notion of ‘abhyasadasdpannatva’see 
Introduction, pp. 48-50. 
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thing else;' on the Bhatta theory, of course, 

by an -other’. Hence tl, efallacyof seeking to prov 

dispute.' Nor can ‘“‘''" "“'’i / for even the apprehending 
truth which is to be "POtf ended 

knowledge possesses truth w iic is .otherness’.^ If it be 

considered in relation to t a > reference to that 

said that ‘otherness’ is to be eternn falsity.^ 

truth which is apprehended by itself, then 

Notes 

34.1. In para 33, Gahgesa has steted 

yana. In this formulation, Gaheesa now points out 

truth of knowledge is known 

certain difficulties in this way P nature. It should any- 

ties, it would seem, are mainly , >nara’ are relative; their 

way be clear that the wor s context 

meanings depend on ' . Gahgesa is afraid, would prove 

is an ‘Other’ in another This 8^ ,^en the 

ruinous to the inference, for apprehended by 

Mimatpsaka would accept the ^fatah theory would lose its 

an ‘other’ in some sense sotha . efforts to prove i 

controversial character and the ^ though believing 

would be rendered poi^^less- The r neverthe- 

that truth is apprehended by t ® apprehended by in er- 

less concede that itmaysubsequ the Prabhakara would 

ence etc. which are certainly pn/a what the Nyaya up 

reject this imputation on 

holds is that truth is aPPrchen^ed distinction between what 
tvam), Gahgesa hastens to a relative. What is 'sva m one 

is ■sJn’andwha.is-furn’.smf cueu^^^^^^ ge 

context is ‘para' in another. j , 
guilty of the fallacy of ‘siddhas 

vi iri the view that truth 
34.2. The Bhattas as well as ^^ose truth it is but by the 

is apprehended not by the knowledge. This ^ 

inference which apprehends t iat Udayanas argument 

knowledp is certainly ‘P^[^.^^^,,adhana\ 
may again be accused ot 
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34.3. It may be suggested that what is "‘para" and what is 'sva 
have to be determined with regard to the truth that is to be 
apprehended. In that case, Gahgesa points out, even the Naiya- 
yika’s inferential knowledge of truth, being itself the substratum 
of such a truth, ceases to be para. 

34.4. In the above arguments Gahgesa is quite clearly playing a 
verbal game, and taking advantage of the ambiguity of the ex¬ 
pressions ^sva^ and ^pard* and also of ‘the truth that is to be appre¬ 
hended’. Why not specify that truth? Let it be nothing other than 
^fcijatatvavati rajatatvaprakdrakatva^ or the property of having 

^silverness’ for its qualifier in relation to a qualificandum which 
possesses silverness. This truth belongs to the true knowledge 
‘This is silver’. In that case what is ^para' has to be determined 
with regard to the substratum precisely of this truth and of no 
other. But in that case the following difficulty would arise in the 
Nyaya theory. The inference, which according to the Nyaya 
apprehends the truth of the knowledge ‘This is silver’, may pos¬ 
sibly have the form‘This is silver, and this knowledge is true’. 
Now such a {samuhdlambana) knowledge is itself a substratum of 
the specific truth, namely, of the property designated by ‘rajatat^ 
vavati rajatatvaprakdrakatva\ It is therefore ^sva^ and not spared• 
Since however on the Nyaya theory truth is never apprehended 
by ^sva\ this knowledge would cease to be . a genuine inferential 
apprehension of the truth. This is what Gahgesa may have meant 
by *aprdmdnyaprasangdt\* 

35. Ucyate, anabhydsadasdpannajfidnaprdmdnyam na svdsrayct-- 
grdhyarn svdsraydtiriktagrdhyam vd. Svdsraye satyapi tadut- 
tar atrtiyaksanavrttisarnsayavisayatvdt^ aprdmdnyasamsayd- 
janyasarnsayavisayatvddvd, aprdmdnyavat. Arthe niseitepi na 
tanniscaydnantaratrtlyaksane'rthasamsayo na vd prdmdnyci- 
samsayam vineti ndrthavyabhicdrah. Vivddapadarn na ydvat“ 
svd§rayagrdhakagrdhyarri svdsrayaniscayesati taduttaratrtiya- 
ksane^prdmdnyasarnsayarn vind vd sandihyamdnatvdt aprd¬ 
mdnyavat. Yadvd anabhydsadasdpannaitajjndnaprdmdnyctm 

*Gangesa’s intention here is obscure. The above explanation of ^apfd- 
manyaprasangdt* is suggested by Gadadhara. 
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etatpramanyasainsayapurvakalinaitajjnanamscayavisayah,eta- 

jjnananiscayanantaram sandihyamdnatvat, aptdtndnyav.it. 

We say:i the truth of a knowledge which has not become famihar 
is not apprehended by its own substratum, nor is it apprehended 
by something other than its substratum." For, its su stratum ^'*^2 

present it becomes the object of a doubt which occurs in the third 
moment after (the occurrence of) that (substratum); or because 
it is the object of a doubt which is not caused y(ano er) o 
about falsity; as in the case of falsity.« If 
the object, doubt about (that) object in the t ir mome 

that certainty does not arise; or, it does not arise without ^ 

being (a prior) doubt about truth. Hence there is no 

with object.^ The truth under controversy is no apprehend d^^y 

all those (knowledges) which apprehend its su s ra u , 

when th re is certainty about its own substratum, the t^th 

doubted in the third moment after that 

doubt about falsity, like falsity.® Or, the *^^uti o appre- 

which has not yet become familiar is not the o je 

hension of this knowledge which just precedes the do^ 

its truth, for this truth comes to be doubted immediately after 

apprehension of this knowledge, like falsity. 


Notes 

35.1. Gangesa now 

though in substance the same as Uday y 

He in fact gives a number of alternative formulation . 

35 . 2 . The sadHya -na svdSrayasrdhyam‘^ ta°YodMPPrehenZ 

difficulty. God’s knowledge or knowledge of a S PP 

according ,0 the Nyaya, all ^J 

too could be called• To avoi ^ 

1 he sddhya should be modified into m ynuu sv shows 

The addition ofTaaeuToT,rftW™/iPOM 

<ha. the argument is directed againsUh^P^ " 

on the Bhatta and the ‘™,^,ely is already sadiru- 

an inference and the anuvyavasaya ^ interpret this 

ysmkugrahya). There are some though who try 
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as directed against Mimamsakas in general. Butin that case the 

fallacy of may be avoided if we could regard the 

Misra anuvyavasaya and the Bhatta inference as also ‘svasraya : 
this is possible insofar as these latter have partly the same form 
as the primary knowledge. In that case, the Misras and the 
Bhattas also would not • accept the svasrayatiriktagrahyatva of 
truth.* 

Mathuranatha suggests a reason why this second sadhya is 
added. For the fact that truth is not apprehended by its own 
substratum is compatible with the possibility that it is not appre¬ 
hended at all, a position not acceptable to the Naiyayikas. The 
second sadhya, a more positive notion, is inserted with a view to 
excluding this unwelcome possibility. But Mathuranatha raises a 
fresh difficulty. The inference which according to the Nyaya 
apprehends truth may possibly be a compound judgment of the 
form ‘This is silver, and this knowledge is true’; in that case, this 
knowledge also becomes a locus of the truth, a svasraya, and 
since it does apprehend truth, it would provide an instance which 
contradicts the intended inference. In order to avoid this diffi¬ 
culty, Mathuranatha suggests that this expression should be modi¬ 
fied into ‘svasraydtiriktamdtragrdhya'. 

35.3. In this syllogism, the paksa is ‘anabhyasadasapawtajmna- 
prdmanyam', i.e. truth of all such knowledge which has not be¬ 
come familiar. The sadhya is absence of svdsrayagrahyatva or 
simply svasrayatiriktagrahyatva. In order to prove this, Gahgesa 
advances the following hetu: such truth often becomes the object 
of doubt exactly in the third moment after the occurrence of the 
knowledge whose truth it is. The hetu belongs to the paksa. Ac¬ 
cording to the Nyaya a knowledge lasts for three moments: one 
for its origination, one for its bare existence and a third for its 
destruction. Now if the svatah theory is true then the knowledge 
is either accompanied by apprehension of its truth in the very 
first moment, or is followed by its own apprehension as well as 
by the apprehension of its truth in the second moment. In any 

*See for example the Tippartt by Pandit Bacha Jha on Vardhamana’s 
Prakasa on Udayana’s Nyayakusumanjali, especially Chowkhamba edition, 

p. 222. 
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case, in the second moment after the origination o e 

edge there would persist the certainty about its tru . j .u* 

tainty would then act as hindrance against t e ° ^ doubt 

in that truth in the very next moment. The fact that such doubt 

does occur in the very third moment after the ^ 

substratum proves that the truth was not apprehended prior to 

'"‘it should be noted that when earlier Gahge^ hadjmdt^^^^ 
pramdtfyasya svato grahe'nabhyasadasotpamajn doubt 

(see para 22). he was referring not to 
about truth, but only to the doubt whic jc again made 

ment after the origination of the know e ge. ^ under 

clear by the alternative ^^ych is not due to any 

consideration is the object of a d jpoii cubseauent 

other doubt about falsityl This is meaot “ 
doubts so as to refer uniquely to the Stst doubt about the 

of that knowledge. ^ given to 

The alternative 

Circumvent the following difficulty. i J 

may mean what does not permi But in that case 

truth in the third moment after its origrnatrnn.Bum^^^^^^ 

the hetu is already contained in thepa ? , substance 

able. Gangesa therefore gives anot er unrecognisable in 

the same as the first one but looks 1 . <anabhydsadasa- 

the paksd. Further, 

uPflfnrafya’is not a limitor of the/7a . ’ ’ indicator iparica- 

*u*r„u. bu. is to be treated merely as__h", 
yaka) whose function is to sho ^.jjf,:j,radarsandyasvarupa- 

C'Ambhyasadasdpannetihetobsvarupasiddhiprad ^ 

^a.,^an,„ra, na ,u ,LlX comes to be 
*mnta adduced is ^ „,igiaation of the knowl- 

doubted in the third moment after th f ,, Mimain- 
edge whose falsity it is. and it is also, as admitted by 

sakas, not apprehended svatab- 

^lA. Is there ,yap,l bet»eeu f j'^.Hbt^SSrkTnd'o'f 

doXfrotd?r“?dTspeUoubtsabou.W^^^^^^ 

•he followiug mantter. It Is never found that once 
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tainty about any object whatsoever there still occurs doubt about 
the same object in the third moment after that certainty. There 

may be doubt only if there has been a prior doubt in the truth, 

but not in the absence of any such prior doubt. This shows that 
the required vyapti does in fact hold good. 

35.5. This new syllogism is substantially the same as the preced¬ 
ing one. It only extends the scope of the paksa to all truths of 
knowledges, and further it is especially directed against the 
Bhatta and the Misra views. 

35.6. This last formulation specifies the paksa by narrowing it 
down to any one knowledge and its truth: say, for example, this 
knowledge and its truth. 

36. Na ca svapadasya prdmdnyamdtraparatvdt taddsraydgrdhycij 
tve* bddhah; svapadasya sambandhiparatvena samabhivyaj 
hrtaparatvdt, Anyathd svasya paratvdt parasya ca svatvat 
tadetattvasya tadetadanyatvasya** ca svaparasddhdranatvat 
svatan par at o veti samsayo nasydt. Prdmdnyasya svagrdhyci' 
tve bddhdt parisesendnyathdgrdhyatvarn paratogrdhyatvdrniti 
kascit. Prathamam ca prdmdnyajndnam vyatirekind. Ncinu 
prdmdnyaprasiddhim vind vydptyagrahdt kathamanumdnam, 
atha vydghdtadandabhayena pramd-tadvisayasiddhau tad- 

drstdntena jneyatvddind vahneh pramdvisayatvamanumeyarn, 

tatasca sdmdnyatastatsiddhau na sddhydprasiddhih. 

It cannot be said (against the above syllogism) that since theword 
^sva^ refers only to truth, there would be contradiction if (th® 
sddhya is) the property of not being apprehended by its locus.^ 
For the word ^sva" implies its correlative term so that its meaning 
depends upon what is used along with it. Otherwise since the sva 
may be para and the para may be sva and since the property of 
this being such and such as well as the property of this not being 
such and such are common to both the sva and the para^ the very 

♦I have preferred 'tva to Uvend* and also to Uve /7a’,and in this I have 
followed Mathuranatha. 

**Here I have combined the two readings followed by the Kanchi and t 
Darbhanga editions. 
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svatal, or paratal; should not ^ave ^ 

Since if truth is apprehended by 

diction, therefore The first knowledge of 

an other, or as apprehended ab extr . objected that 

truth is through apprehension of vyapti 

without a knowledge of truth there is n pp knowledge 

an. so how -uld .here be iufe«^ 
and its object are established for f P.^ 

ghata^ so that it is possible to infer 

knowledge with the help oftha in wpen established there 

ability el Then after truth in general h« been «tatehe 

cannot any more be the fallacy of the sadhya being unkn 


Notes 

36.1. After having formulated had^^Svanced 

Gahgesa anticipates the same obj^ fUg ^vord ‘sva. refer to 

against Udayana’s formulation, not 

truth in general? In that case o ^ ^ 

grahyatvam' becomes aprasiddn ' ’ ., . rightly pointing out 

again Mathuranatha comes to J^^^yagrahyatve sddhye\ 

that here uadasrayagrahydtve m to mean aprasiddhib-) 

and also that here ‘badhah should e ^ knowledge 

For, if any truth is designated by sva , property of 

whatsoever is to be regarded as ^ a non-existent 

not being apprehended by its own ^^’ts difficulty with the 

property. Gahgesa however circumve^s ^th^ 

suggestion that the word 'sva is a r ^ ja every case it 

without referring to the talked about and not in- 

should refer to the definite truth being talked 

definitely to any truth. 

36.2. IffhcwordW r.'tSef" be 

inseparable from its correla ive, would apply to 

and -para- would lose whether truth U 

the saL things, in which case the *“ 

svatah or paratah would be ren ere p 

; ' fV’9 t-Tp is referring—says 

36.3. Why does Gahgesa say ^kascit ? 
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Mathuranatha—to a possible view according to which truth is 
apprehended paratah though not only paratah. This would be a 
position which is less stronger than Gahgesa’s own according to 
which truth is apprehended only paratah. 


36.4. From here begins a new topic. How is the first truth known? 
The difficulty involved in this question may be brought out in the 
following manner. Is truth already known or is it unknown? If it 
is already known, how was it known? If it is not already known 
how can it be made the sadhya in the first inference of the form 
^This knowledge is true, because . . .’?* Gahgesa solves this diffi* 
culty by suggesting that our first apprehension of truth has the 
form of a vyatireki inference. A vyatireki inference is one which 
IS based on a vyatireka-vydpti, A vydpti is positive or anvctyl if it 
is the presence of the sadhya (e.g. fire) in all loci of the presence 
of the hetu (e.g. smoke), so that we can say wherever there is 
smoke there is fire. A vyatireka-vydpti, on the other hand, is the 
fact that wherever there is the absence of the (namely, 

absence of fire) there is also the absence of the hetu (e.g. absence 
of smoke). When an inference is based on the latter kind of vydpti 
it is called a vyatireki inference. Vyatireka-vydpti is more techni¬ 
cally defined as sddhydbhdvavydpakdbhdvapratiyogitva i.e. the 
property of being the counterpositive of an absence which per¬ 
vades the absence of the sddhya. In the example made use of here, 
smoke is the counterpositive of an absence (namely, of its own 
absence) which pervades the absence of fire, and this property of 
being the counterpositive in that way is thQvyatireka-vydptiv^i^^^^* 
as an entity, belongs to the smoke—-generally speaking to the 
hetu. To put it simply, an inference is a vyatireki one if it is based 
on the knowledge that wherever there is the absence of the sddhya 
there is also absence of the hetu. Now in the present case, the in- 


*Thus writes Udayana —hi samarthapravrttijanakatvcmiime- 
y Vy ^^^^^^vj^yovyatirekanumeyamiti. Ndpyanumanenanvayagrahah prarndn" 

yasya vaci apyasiddheh, siddhau vd kimanumanenay anumdndntarasiddhatve 

aha" (Pariiuddhi, pp. 55-6). Vardhamana explains as 
loiiows. Nanupramanyam kvdpiprasiddhamna vdl Adye tatra hetorvrttdvati- 
vayitvamavrttdvasddhdranyam. Antye vyatirekanirupane sadhyasandehasi^d" 
dhayi?aghatitapak?atvdnupapatti}y' {ibidy p. 55). The knowledge ‘This knowl- 
inipossible—^Vardhamana goes on—without a prior knowl¬ 
edge of the property ‘truth’. 
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ferenc. would have some such form as •Thk kjwWge 

for, it possesses the property cannot be based on 

rthapravrttijanakatvat). oMi m^ tv>ic nronertv there is also 

the knowledge 

truth, for the man who IS for the . demanded by 

could not possibly ^° /°^j.that property and hetu has 

Indian logic—where coexistence person can only 

been previously, observed. ^°”^®‘^^^[l^j’^herever there is absence 

appeal to a different knowledge viz.^^ property of causing 

of truth there is also absence ^ 

successful practice. For example, one could pent 

an error leading to frustration. j^^wnnldbe that since 

36.5. To .hisofcoursethenaturalrejomder 

the very notion of truth has no ye j, 

anyone apprehend the said vyap ^j^ly been pushed 

it not the case that the origin nafieesa’s reply then 

one step backwards, but not rea y so v^^^- 
can proceed only on one line, truth is established 

adopt: he has .0 show that the »f ““ -There 

Uirough the very attempt to Raghunatha aptly 

is no true knowledge’. Such matter whether the 

points out-leads 

notion of truth is established or por, if truth is 

tatsiddhyasiddhibhyam vydghata.i denial is 

there its denial is false i if truth 's a fic ^«. ft 
absurd. The denial therefore to be J^^pUes that there 

should be true knowledge w Thus the existence of 

must be objects of such true know ® ^ pf such knowledge are 
true knowledge and that of ^^tions are establish- 

established simultaneously. Once th jvencase that what 

ed in this manner it is possible o in cannot be 

we have is an object of true knowledge. In that 

said that the sddhya is unknown. p„Ti that everyone of us 

(Gahgesa should not be supposed^_^^ 

acquires his first notion of tru notion arises, one may 

is that once the .‘L notion in the manner out- 

dispel this doubt and '^''ttat'*^ 
lined, viz. by showing that a 
fying.) 
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37. Visisyanirnayannanvayitvasadhdranye. Na ca prdmdnyaiT^ 
ndnugatam kintii pratijmnam visayaprakarabhedddbhinnam, 
tathd ca vahnijndnasya vahnyavrttiprakdrdnavacchinnatvddi- 

kam sddhyam taccdprasiddhamiti vdcyam, vahnijildnasyci 
visesydvrttiprakdrdnavacchinnatvddikam sddhyamdnanipaksa- 
dharmatdbalena vahnivisayakapramdtve paryavasyatiti cet^^ 
Tarhi prathamam kasydpi svdrtham prdmdnydmimdnam na 
sydt, prdmdnyanisedharupasya parakiyavydglidtasya tadd 
anupasthiteh svayam pramdnyanisedhasya taddhipurvakatvnt 
prdmdnyamaparijndya prdmdnyanisedhena parakiyavydghdta- 
sydpyajhdndcca pravrttisamvddavisamvdddbhydm taddhetu- 
jndnavaicitrydnumdnepi yathoktarupaprdmdnyasya visesyd- 
pro titer it i. 

Since there is no specific determination there is no anvayitva^ and 
no (fallacy of) asddhdranyam.^ It cannot also be said that since 
there is no common generic truth but truth is different in each 
knowledge owingto differences in (its) object and qualifier, there¬ 
fore the sddhya in the case of (a) knowledge of fire is the property 
of not being limited by a qualifier which is absent in fire and this 
sddhya is unknown. For, if in the case of knowledge of fire the 
sddhya is taken to be the property of not being limited by a quali¬ 
fier that is absent in the qualificandum, then that would amount 
—by virtue of being a property of the paksa —-to the (specific) 
truth of that knowledge which has fire for its object.^ But in that 
case no one could have at first a svdrtha inference about truth.^ 
For the contradiction by the other in the form of a denial of 
truth is at that time absent. One cannot oneself deny truth for 
that denial presupposes a prior knowledge of it. Even if there is a 
denial of truth without a prior knowledge of truth, one remains 
ignorant of the contradiction in the other’s denial.^ Even if one 
may infer from success and failure of the activities that the knowl¬ 
edges causing them are different in nature, yet truth as described 
before is not specifically apprehended.« 

Notes 

37.1. Gangesa has already said that the first inference of truth 
must be a vyatireki one. But why is an anvayl inference said to be 
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impossible in this case? The reason is given knowledge 

,el Of truth Should have the cessM 

of fire is true, for ithasthecapa y ® • tj-uth.’ But the 

activity; wherever there is can adduce an instance 

inference would not be complete u between the capacity 

in which the relation of positive co-prese ^ has 

for producing successful activity an P be the 

been previously apprehended. ^^riftheabove-mention- 

yi«nnferenceoftruth,nopositiveins a^^^^^^^^^ ,,,, 

ed kind is available at the impossibility of an 

been previously known to be • ^ ^jy^^j-jinferencehow- 

auva^/inference in such a case • ^yatireka-vyapti 

ever does not give rise to this di > jg also 

of the form ‘Wherever there is faj activity’can well 

absence of the capacity for pro ucing before. Gah- 

be apprehended in any ^"Tqu^estionable assumption that 
Chtri^s:ot;"e?heehhuowhfalsi.y has been. 

37.2. consider now .he ayu.iV*- I 

fire is true, for it has the capaci y capacity; as in the 

practice; whatever is not true * commit the fallacy called 
case of error’. Does not this arises when the 

‘asadharanyam’'^ The fallacy of ^ * gy ‘sapaksa' are 

hetu is absent in both sapaksa &n . _ to exist for certain 
meant those cases where the sa are meant those cases 

Uddhyavattayd niscitab)- ^ uq absent {sadhyasunyatayd 

where is known for absent both in sapaksa 

niscitali). Nowa/ie/«isd^*ra(iflifi ^nly in the 

cases and in vipaksa cases. In sapaksa nor vipaksa). In 

paksa (which by definition is n ^ padty for giving rise to 

.hep,.sen. '"'tv 

successful activity . It is n P present in sapaksa, Y 

cogniUons. I. i.also no. k»o»“ “.te^ klwledge has. « H,po- 
in true knowledges, for n 

thesis, been yet ascertained. ^ (shasaparicchedah, 

*Yastubhayasmadvy^Tttab ja is isound is non-eternal, 

Karika 73). The stock Nyaya ex P 
because of soundness’. 
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To this objection Gahgesa replies that since truth has not yet 
been ascertained, in other words since no sapaksa has yet been 
known, it is too early to say that the hetu is absent in sapaksa. 
The objection that the vyatireki inference involves the fallacy of 
asddharanyam is therefore untenable. This objection holds good 
only where the sapaksa has been ascertained but has been found 
to lack the hetu.* 

37.x What has been established through demonstrating the 
absurdity of a denial of truth is nothing more than truth in 
general. But truth of each definite knowledge is something speci¬ 
fic and determinate. For example, in the case of a knowledge of 
fire truth is ‘the property of having fireness as qualifier in rela¬ 
tion to a qualificandum which possesses fireness’. How can I 
then make my first inference about truth when the specific truth 
of the knowledge concerned is still unknown to me? It seems we 
are back in the same fallacy of sddhydprasiddhi. Gangesa replies 
to this objection in the following manner. Let the sddhya be the 
general truth defined as before. But due to what is called ^paksa^ 
dharmatd i.e. the belonging of a property to the paksa, what 
comes to be inferred is not the general truth, but the truth which 
is resident in the specific knowledge under consideration. (In the 
stock example of an inference ‘The hill is fiery, because it 
possesses smoke , the sddhya is no doubt fire, but what is inferr¬ 
ed is not fire in general but hill-fire, parvatiyavahni.) 

37.4. A fresh objection is considered. If for my notion of truth 
I have to depend upon a demonstration of the absurdity of a 
denial of it, how then can I make my first svdrthdnumdna or in- 
ference-for-myself about truth in which case I do not have an 
other before me, where I am not arguing with another person? 
In a svdrtha inference I argue out for myself. The other who is 
to deny truth is not there for me. If there'is no denial by another 
person, how do I* then arrive at the notion of truth? 

♦Thus Vardhamana writes in Pm/caia on Parisuddhi: “. . . sapaksatvd- 
phdvdt tatra hetoravrttdvapi ndsddhdranyamityarthah. Etena nirvikalpakepi 
hetoravrttdvasddhdranyamapdstam, Vastutah asddhdranyasya satpratipaksoh 
thdpakatayd ^i^e0dar^anada§dydmevado$atvendnityadosatvdt na prakrte laditi 
bhdvah'' (p. 58 ). 
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37.5. This difficulty cannot be circumvented by saying that I 
myself make this denial, and then establish the notion of truth 
through convincing myself of the absurdity involved in that 
denial. Such an account is not acceptable, for I cannot make a 
denial without having a prior knowledge of the piatiyogi or 
counter-positive. I cannot deny truth without having a 
notion of truth, and yet it is such a notion which I am, ex hypo¬ 
thesis, after. Further, even if it is granted that there is an other 
who denies, the situation is no more promising, for being wit ou a 
prior notion of truth I am not in a position to realise the contra- 
diction involved in the other’s denial. 


37.6. Is it then possible to infer truth (and falsity) op¬ 
tion of the success (and failure) of the activities to w ic i 
cognitions lead us? Differences in the effects mus e 
some differences in their causes, and the Iftter dififerences a « 
nothing other than differences in truth value 
that we shall indeed be justified in inferring t a e 
some major difference in the characters of cognh ons, some 
which lead to successful practice and others to failure But 
are not entitled to infer that those that lead to . 

and those that do not are false if we do not posses 
notion of truth and falsity. 

38. 

tadvati tatprakarakajnanatvain va ^ paksa- 

vahnijnanadau sadhyamanatn ^yaprakarakatvadau 

^^^r’^^^t^baladvahmjnanasya^ J^^^^ ^ .^j^amikapraman- 

paryavasyati. Svatab P^^^^^yf - .Zirampradayavidab. 

■ yrndnasyanyathopapddayitumasak^^^^^^^^^ 

Vayantu brumab--pr^^ 

manyarn „aksadharmatabalena tadvau 

papatteh, tadeva vd ‘ . .adanantaram arthddvd 

tatprakdrakatvddikamdddya sidhy > 

sidhyatlti vaksyate. _ ^ahnitvdbhdvavati 

Tmhrn-Ayam ''“'•"“'^Tf Zrakonc, .iiesyiyrni- 

^ahnitvaprakdrako na, avcthnivi tIP^ ^^ahnyovisesyako 

prakamko na, vahnymtlH- 

na. .ahni,,JyaMikara!,aprakarapacchmn, 
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prakarako na va; ddhasamarthavisayakaprayatnajctnctkatve 
sati vahnitvaprakarakaniscayatvat, ddhasamarthavisesyaka- 
vahnitvaprakdrakaniscayatvadvd. Yannaivam tannaivatn 
yathd vahnyapramd. 

It is being said—mere truth, either as the property of not having 
for its qualifier something absent in the qualificandum or as the 
property of being a knowledge whose qualifier is present in the 
qualificandum, is remembered owing to traces left over from 
past lives. This (truth) when made the sddhya in the case of a 
knowledge like that of fire amounts, with the aid of pronouns 
and by virtue of the property belonging to the paksa, to the 
property of not having a qualifier that is absent in the qualifi¬ 
candum of (specific knowledges like) the knowledge of fire. Be¬ 
cause, there is no other way of accounting for the first knowledge 
of truth in case intrinsic truth is denied. This is the view of a 
school (of Naiyayikas).! 

We however say the following. At first truth in the sense of 
absence of falsity is established with the help of a vyatirekl, for 
unhesitating activity is explained by it. Or, after establishing that 
it is possible to prove the properties like that of having a qualifier 
which belongs to the qualificandum with the help of the paksa 
possessing the property (which it does). Afterwards it may be 
proved from the nature of the object. This would be said 
(below).® 

Thus: this knowledge having fireness as its qualifier is not a 
knowledge whose qualifier is fireness but whose (corresponding 
qualificandum lacks fireness; (it is) not a knowledge whose 
qualifier is present in what is other than fire; (it is) not a knowl¬ 
edge whose qualifier is absent in the qualificandum; (it is) not a 
knowledge whose qualifier is fireness but whose qualificandum 
is not fire; (it is) not a knowledge which is limited by a qualifier 
that is never present in the same locus as fireness; (it is) not a 
knowledge whose qualifier is absent in fire. For, it is a certain 
knowledge which while giving rise to effort in respect of an object 
which is able to burn has at the same time fireness for its quali¬ 
fier; or, because it is a certain knowledge with fireness as its 
qualifier and something capable of burning as its qualificandum. 
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Whatever has not this has not that, as in the 
knowledge of fire.® 
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Notes 

38.1. After showing 

nations as to how we come attributed to some 

Gahgesa offers to more One ot ^iew. 

Nyaya school {sampradaya) an . - ^gralis remember- 
According to the first ^gn^bered in the sense that 

ed from traces left by past ive , could say that the 

traces left from past lives are awa _ recollected in the 

• notion of truth, according o ggjj that on this view the 

Platonic sease, and one of that term. The 

notioir is a priori in the origina . from any conceivable 

notion could not have been dertv^,, found to 
empirical situation, for any must therefore have been 

presuppose the concept o truth which is a priori 

‘recollected’. When the genera , ^g have virtually the 

is predicated of a specific 

specific truth of that spectfic knowledge. 

• • rlifferent He does not favour 

38.2. Gangesa’sownexplanatmn^differ^^^^^^^ 
the Platonic theory, though he philosophers thmks 

does not accept it. Possibly. beLtisfying. Our firs 

the notion of ‘recollection Gangesa’s own theory, is no 

apprehension of „id only be of truth as aney- 

o?Lth as a positive notion. It It is th^ 

tive concept, understood as h a vyatireki 

absence of falsity which ^ould amount to prov- 

inference (see note 36.4) Virtually, that 

ing the positive truth. If nece ’ falsity has been prove . 
be separately proved from the latter by intph- 

Or else, the former may simp y 

cation iarthat). ^y^.^reki 

38.3. Gahgesa next hastens ° ^ specific knowledge ‘This 
inferences. In each case the pak?a P ^gg^rdance with 

is fire’. The sadhya is absence 
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Gangesa’s own theory outlined just now). The six different 
sadhyas are six different formulations of what amounts to the 
same. Thus there are six different syllogisms. The hetu, to put the 
matter short, is the capacity for producing successful effort in 
respect of burning. The vydpti (which is to be a vyatireki one) is 
formulated negatively. The instance adduced in favour of the 
vydpti \s any known case of error having the^ same judgmental 
form ‘This is fire’. 

The ‘this’ in ‘This fire’ is explained by Raghunatha as meaning 
that the paksa is to be taken as any substantive as determined by ^ 
the corresponding determinant character {dhannitdvaccheda- 
visiste dharmini vahnitvaprakdrako'nubhavah). The implication 
is that the paksa includes all the various knowledges in which 
‘fire’ functions as predicate. 

There is some difficulty about the second of the six sddhyas. 
i.e. about ‘the absence of avahnivrttiprakdrakatva\ Now consider 
the right knowledge ‘This is fire’. Here of course the qualifier 
‘fireness’ is not present in what is not fire. But consider the true 
knowledge ‘The substance is fire’ QDravyam vahnilf): here one 
of the qualifiers namely substancehood (dravyatva) is present in 
not-fire as well, so that this knowledge though true becomes 
^avahnivrttiprakdraka\ An inference which has this as its sddhya 
would in that case stand contradicted. It should however be 
noted that though substancehood is present in not-fire, it is not 
present in not-fire alone. Raghunatha therefore proposes to 
restate the sddhya as yatra vahnitvarii prakdrastatra avahnimdtra-^ 
vrttiprakdrako na^ thereby meaning ‘where fireness is the qualifier 
there nothing should be a qualifier which resides only in not- 
fire’, It is now clear that the knowledge ‘The substance is fire’ 
satisfies this description, for substancehood does not reside in 
not-fire alone. But why does Raghunatha add yatra vahnitvarn 
prakdrastatra^ 1 Consider again the following hypothetical case: 
a fire ajid a thing that is not fire (but simulates fire) are together 
apprehended as fire, the knowledge having the form ‘These two 
are fires’ {^Imau vahnV). This knowledge has ‘fireness’ as its 
qualifier. But taking the ‘thisness’ which resides in not-fire we 
could say that even the knowledge of the fire as fire is false inso¬ 
far as that ‘thisness’ which resides only in not-fire has been used 
as a qualifier. This however is absurd, for that part of the knowl- 
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capable of burning as its quali can above namely the case 
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of the knowledge where we , -These 

another not, together as fires, expressed m thejudgm 
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two are fires’ (^Imau vahnV). Here fireness is a qualifier, and 
fire is a qualiftcandum, and yet the knowledge is not true. 
Raghunatha therefore proposes to further modify it so as to 
mean that the property of having the said qualificanduin must 
be limited {avacchUmd) by the other property of having the 
said qualifier. The net result would be that the two conditions 
imposed would not remain two separate conditions to be jointly 
satisfied, but would constitute one complex condition, namely 
that in the present case fireness should be the qualifier only in¬ 
sofar as fire is concerned: “Dahasamarthamdtre vahnitvaprakard- 
katvantu phalitdrthah" (Didhiti). 

Raghunatha also raises the question about the necessity of 
'niscayatvd' in the hetu. Would it not do if the paksa be simply 
a cognition having the requisite properties as stated in the hetus'l 
Now ordinarily a niscaya or certainty is one which is other than 
doubt. We are to see if by omitting ‘niscayatva’’ from the hetu, 
the hetu would not turn out to be fallacious. The only interesting 
case that has to be looked into is that of doubt which would 
then possess the hetu as thus truncated, but would it also possess 
the sddhya or any of the six sadhyasl For this purpose, let us 
■divide all doubts into two kinds: {a) I may doubt about fireness 
in fire. This happens when looking at real fire (at some distance 
perhaps) I ask myself Ts this fire or not?’ (b) Or, I may have 
doubt about ‘fireness’ in not-fire. This may very well happen if 
seeing red colour in the horizon I ask ‘Is this fire or not?’ Both 
doubts have the same linguistic form 'Idam vahnih na va. Taking 
(b) first, we find that it contains neither the hetu nor the first 
sddhya, for its object being not-fire has not the capacity for 
burning and one of its qualifiers, namely ‘fireness’, is absent in 
the qualificandum which is not-fire ex hypothesis. So far as (b) is 
concerned we are not therefore put into any trouble by dropping 
‘niscayatva’ from the hetu: the truncated hetu does not turn out 
vyabhicdri: where the sddhya is absent it too is absent. Consider 
now (a): we find that the hetu as truncated is present, for the 
object of effort (or, according to the second hetu, the qualifican¬ 
dum of the knowledge) is a real fire which burns, and besides 
‘fireness’ is one of the qualifiers. The first sddhya is also present 
inasmuch as the ‘fireness’ which is a qualifier is in fire and not 
in not-fire. There is also no trouble here, for the hetu coexists 
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‘tdrna’ and the latter ’’atanid’. Let us call the former ‘grass-fire 
and the latter ‘not-grassfire’. Now it is possible to mistake a 
grass-fire as one of the other kind. In this case the qualificandum 
is fire and nothing else, and a qualifier is ‘fireness’: the hetu is 
therefore present. But one of the qualifiers ‘the property of being 
in not-grass’ (atarnatva) is absent in the qualificandum (which, 
by hypothesis, is a grass-fire). The sddhya is therefore absent. 
The hetu then becomes an illegitimate one. With a view to 
avoiding such ruinous consequences, Raghunatha proposes 
further modifications in the hetu by way of inserting into it the 
adjective ‘visesydvrttivahnitvanyunavrttyaprakaraka'’ which, ut 
effect, would lay down a fresh stipulation that there should be 
no qualifier which is both non-resident in the qualificandum and 
is pervaded by fireness. In the present case one of the qualifiers, 
namely "atarnatva’ is a property that is both non-resident in the 
qualificandum which is grass-fire, and is pervaded by fireness 
(inasmuch as wherever there is atdrriatva there is fireness, though 
not vice versa). Therefore the hetu, if modified as proposed, be¬ 
comes absent in the paksa and so does not become illegitimate. 
Lest it may be objected that this new adjective inserted into the 
hetu is, in part, identical with the sddhya (which is but 'visesya- 
vrttyaprakdrakatva'), Raghunatha adds that the total qualified 
absence denoted by this inserted adjectival phrase is different 
from the mere "visesydvrttyaprakdrakatva’ (on the same principle 
which shows that the absence of hilly fire is different from the 
absence of fire). 

Consider now the following case of a knowledge (of the so- 
called 'samithdlambana’ type) which together apprehends a fire 
as a fire and a piece of cloth as a paper. The hetu, namely ‘daha- 
samarthamdtre vahnitvaprakdrakatvam’ is present, for-herefireness 
qualifies only fire and nothing else. The sddhya however is absent 
insofar as one of the qualifiers ‘paper-ness’ is absent in its 
qualificandum which by hypothesis is really a piece of cloth. In 
order to avoid such a possibility of reducing the hetu to an illegi' 
timate one, Raghunatha suggests that the sddhya should be 
restated thus; ^Yatra vahnitvaprakdrakastatra na visesydvftti~ 
prakdrakah’, which means that precisely with regard to that quali¬ 
ficandum which has been qualified by ‘fireness’ there should be 
no qualifier that is non-resident in the qualificandum. In this 
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39.1. Gangesa has said that the first apprehension of truth is 
not of truth qua truth, but of truth taken as the absence of 
falsity. At this point it may be asked, whence do we then have 
our notion of falsity? Gangesa seems to anticipate this objection, 
and suggests an answer which runs as follows: as soon as an 
erroneous knowledge, say of fire, is corrected, we say ‘My 
knowledge was of fire, but the object of my knowledge lacked 
fireness’. This amounts to saying that my knowledge was 
vahnitvdbhdvavati vahnitvaprakdrakam. This is the same as appre¬ 
hending the falsity of my previous knowledge of fire. That knowl¬ 
edge itself being now dead and gone, my apprehension of it 
could only be through memory, though my apprehension of its 
truth may be, as said above, either perceptual or inferential, 
any case, we do have in this way an apprehension of the falsity 
of the knowledge. After saying that falsity is apprehended by 
‘some other means’, Gangesa expects no controversy about this 
(/// sarvasiddham), for, the Mimamsaka also would concede that 
falsity is apprehended inferentially.* 

39.2. The sddhya (of the first inference of truth) is, roughly 
speaking, absence of falsity, whereas the hetu, again roughly 
speaking, is the capacity for producing appropriate and success¬ 
ful effort. Further, we have been told that this inference is to be 
a vyatireki one. The vydpti then on which it will be based is de¬ 
finable as a relation of pervasion between the absence of sddhyO' 
and the absence of hetu^ such that the latter absence is the per- 
vader of the former. In the present case it should be the relation 
of pervasion between falsity ( = absence of absence of falsity) 
and absence of the said capacity for producing successful effort. 
This vydpti may well be apprehended in the instance of erroneous 
knowledge discussed in note 39.1. 

T^iQ.hetu of this inference also satisfies the required test for 
rightly functioning in a vyatireki inference. For, the hetu should 

♦The inference is thus formulated by Mathuranatha in the case of a false 
knowledge of fire: ^vahnitvaprakdrakatvena jndnarn paksikxtya vahnitvdbhdva^ 
vadvise?yakapravrttijanakatvahetund vahmtvdbhavavadvise^yakatvasddhane 

arthddaprdmdnyasiddheh' {Mdthuri, p, 257). 
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sadliya being the absence of falsity, the absence of sddhya may 
be treated simply as falsity which is a positive notion, and there¬ 
fore, in accordance with the above rule, a prior acquaintance 
with the sddhya i.e. absence of falsity is not called for. 

39.4. This is an example of the principle just laid down. Where 
it is sought to be proved that something possesses difference 
from what is not dkdsa on the ground that it possesses dkdsatva, 
one has to depend on a vyatireka-vydpti which may be stated as 
follows: wherever there is absence of difference from what is 
not dkdsa there is absence of dkdsatva. This may be restated as. 
whatever is not dkdsa (or, whatever possesses identity with not- 
dkdsa, itaratdddtmya according to Paksadhara) possesses absence 
of dkdsatva. If the vydpti is apprehended in this form, i.e. if the 
sddhydbhdva is apprehended as a positive something, the in¬ 
ference would be valid even if the" sddhya is not known pre¬ 
viously as being the same as dkdsa: there would be no fallacy of 
sddhydprasiddhi, 

40. Visesanajhdnam vind katham prdmdnyavisisfdnumitiriti cell 
Prathamam na kathancit, Jhdne prdmdnyamityammiityanan- 
taram tenaiva hetund tatraiva prdmdnyavisistdnumitih, abhdv- 
avisesyakapratityanantaramabhdvavadbhutalamiti jhdnavat- 
Evahca vahnitvaprakdrakajhdnam tadvati tadabhdvavati 
veti samsaydnantaram tadabhdvavati tatprakdrakatvavyati- 
rekah sidhyan tadvati tatprakdrakatdmdddya sidhyati, trtiyci“ 

prakdrdbhdvena tena vind sddhyasyopasamhartumasakycitvdty 

jhdnanityatvavat. 

Yadvd idarri vahnitvaprakdrakajhdnam vahnitvavadvi- 
sayakarn vahnitvdbhdvavadvisayakatve sati savisayakatvdt, 
yannaivam tannaivarn yathd vahnyaprameti vyatirekyanta- 
rdttatsiddhih. 

How can there be inference (of something) as qualified by truth 
when there is no (prior) knowledge of the adjective? This is not 
anyhow possible to start with. After the inference ‘There is truth 
in the knowledge’, there can be inference with the help of the 
same hetu and with regard to the same (locus) that it is qualified 
by truth; just as the knowledge ‘The floor (is) qualified by the 
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absence- arises soon after the knofledge having (that) absence 
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another vyatirekl inference.® 


Notes 
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to mean <apramanyabhavavisista , f falsity. The objec- 
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After this however we have the other knowledge ‘The floor 
possesses the absence of jar’ in which the negation qualifies the 
floor. 

40.2. Gangesa next proceeds to show formally how the predica¬ 
tion of positive truth in the sense of tadvati tatprakdrakatva 
follows logically from denial of falsity. Tadabhdvavati tatprakd’- 
rakatva and tadvati tatprakdrakatva are logical contradictories, 
there being no other third possibility {trtiyaprakdrdbhdvena)- 
When one is denied the other must have to be asserted. The 
example "jndnanityatvavaf refers according to Mathuranatha to 
the following inference: ‘the universe is due to a knowledge, for 
it is an effect (ksitirjndnajanyd kdryyatvdt). The universe is 
obviously not due to any finite knowledge, therefore (anityci-^ 
jndnabddhena) it must be due to an eternal knowledge, finiteness 
a.. ..ternality being logical contradictories’. 

40.3. The '"vahnitvavadvisayakani*' in the text really means 
vahnitvavadvihsyakam, Gangesa adds this alternative form of 
vyatireki inference for those who refuse to identify truth with 
the mere absence of falsity. Since this knowledge has some 
object but again since its object is not what lacks fireness as 
has already been proved—therefore its object does possess fire- 
ness. It is therefore true. 

41 . Atiriktavisayatdpakse ayarn vahnitvendnubhavo^vahnivrtti-^ 
vahnitvaprakdrakavisayatdko na, vahnitvdsamdnddhikaranci- 
vahnitvaprakdrakavisayatdko na, visayatdsraydvrttiprakdrako 

na veti sddhyarn, vahnivrttivahnitvaprakdrakavisayatdkatvatn 

visayatdsrayavrttiprakdrakatvam vd arthdt sidhyati, na tu 
prathamam, sddhydprasiddheh. Vahnibhrame ca visayatdsrayo 
na vahnih^ visayatdyd visesyavrttitvdditi bhramatvena aa 
siddhasddhanam. Anye tu vahnibhrame yd visesanavrtth'^" 
sayatd sd vis^syavrttivisayatdyd abhinneti na sd vahnitvdsa- 
mdnddhikaranadharmdnavacchinneti na siddhasddhanamiti- 

On the theory that there is an additional visayatd^: this appre¬ 
hensionhaving fireness for its qualifier is not one whose visayatd 
is qualified by fireness but is present in not-fire; (it) is not one 
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whose mmy<‘a though qualihed by Sreuess 

same locus as fireness; O'“)”<>' 

iu .he locus of a/yoyo'd; nd 

Ltl, oS" omvinga duaM. wh^ .pres^ io 
|he locus of 

first proved owing to the laiia y ^^-.upncion of fire how- 
known.3 In the .case ^ the visayata resides in 

ever the locus of visayata is no , _uaracter and hence no 
the qualificandum; hence its e^o^“ according to whom 

fallacy of and the visayata residing in 

the visayata residing m the a j erroneous knowledge 

the qualificandum are—m the icn^ited bv a property that 

of fire-idcnlical, such vmaja ,s luidJha- 

is not in the same locus as fiteness; hence no y 

sadhana.* 


Notes 

41.1. Without introducing any new argument^Gang^ 

the already formulated ^n additional visayata. 

amongst the Naiyayikas w lo nothing to the main 

All this, it must be borne /‘"^.’/gtipSes the language 
trend of the discussion and J , must say it is not 

furthermore. But in fairness ° ® language of some 

his fault. He had to put the matte 

others. „ „ admit certain epistemo- 

The Naiyayikas genera ^ which fall into three broad 

logical categories iJnaniya padardia) 

groups: visayata and vtsayi a, ^ ^.g^j j^y being an object 

of knowledge, the latter to the subj the same'ime. The virdydM 

::r "tint: “4;.^. l-aW'-d and s«n,d, ,.e. 

*See Introduction pp. 30-34. ^ 

and status of these Nyayacategor es see K °t'n 
Concepts ol Knowledge Clcol.a) Vol. 11. 

Postgraduate Training and . ’ 

Part II, Vol. Ill: Part I & P®'’* t‘- 
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the substantival, the adjectival and the relational components in 
the total object of knowledge. Now here Gahgesa is referring to 
a theory—upheld by some Naiyayikas—that apart from these 
three there is another, an additional visayata which belongs not 
to the adjectival nor to the relational component but, in a pre¬ 
eminent sense, to the substantival alone. Further, it is held that 
the visesya and the prakara i.e. the qualificandum and the quali¬ 
fier do not qualify the knowledge directly. They directly belong 
to the additional visayata, and it is through this visayata (which 
irectly qualifies the knowledge) that the knowledge is said to 
3^ve such and such prakara* One reason for postulating such 
an additional visayata seems to be that, according to the Naiya- 
1 a, there is visayata but no visesyatd, prakdratd a.nd sanisar- 
sata m the object of nirvikalpa knowledge. But on the whole this 
im^°^^ seem to me to be an attempt to rehabilitate the 

^ Portance of the substance-attribute category in epistemological 
^na ysis, an importance which had suffered greatly: hence the 
locate the additional visayata in the substantival 

'-omponent. 

previ Gangesa does is to restate the sddhyas of the 

of formulated syllogisms (see para 38) in the language 

now theory. For example, 'avahnivrttiprakarako na' is 

na'. The 

format the simple fact that whereas in the earlier 

now th® qualifier was directly ascribed to the knowledge 

qualif ? to qualify a visayata which is then made to 

y the knowledge. 

the^cal*^'^^^ defined as tadvati tatprakarakatva which amounts in 
katva ^ ^ knowledge of fire to vahnitvavati vahnitvaprakdra- 

restated in the new locution as vahnivrttivahnitva- 
quapfi visayatd of a true knowledge of fire 

this the fireness and resides in fire. In general, truth on 

tfie pro°*^^ defined as visayatdsrayavrttiprakdrakatva i e 

petty of having a qualifier that is present in the locus of 


tons expounds the theory in' 

^^“'■ftriktahpadarthaii saiva ca saprakarika savisefyikd ca „a ' Z 
^?yakam saprakarakam veti mata ityarthah" (Mathuri). 
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visayatd (this locus being nothing other than the qualificandum 
or visesyci). Truth in either of these senses follows by implication, 
from the negation of falsity, but cannot be at first directly 
proved. 

41.4. I follow Mathuranatha in explaining these two sentences. 
Take a case of error ‘This is fire’. Here fire is the viksam. The 
visayata of this knowledge has fireness’ for its qualifier. This 
resides also in fire, and so is in the same locus as fire¬ 
ness. Therefore the second sadhya is present m error, for the 
error, as we have shown, is valmitvasamanadhikara^avahnitva. 
prakarakavisayatdka. Now, in order to avoid this it is 
pointed out that on the theory of an additional visayara, the 
mayata belongs only to the qualificandum, here to this, and 
not to *fire’ which is here adjectival. 

42. Na M prmmySnmine 

bhmmem prmtiam mamprSpM 

yam. 

canno. be said .ha. m .he “f,"'“/ceSv 
edge of (a) jewel, (the hetu, viz.) e p P causes effort lead- 
which has jewel-ness as its qualifier an ^ person who is 

ing upto arriving at thejewel, is anai . . 

led to act through mistaking the theknowledge which 

Leif does succeed in effort 

has the lustre of ^ fL Reaching the 

for reaching the jewel inference again 

jewel however is aseconda y q effort belong to 
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nirvikalpaka is not at the beginning ascertained as possessing the 
sddhya. 



Notes 


42.1. Suppose that I see a jewel from a distance. My knowledge 

is expressed in the judgment ‘This is a jewel’. If I am to infer the 

truth of this knowledge I am to take as theits capacity for 

causing such effort as leads me successfully to getting at the jewel. 

t IS however possible that what I see from the distance is not the 

jewel but its lustre and consequently I have mistaken the light of 

e jewe for the jev/el itself. But the knowledge thus mistaken 

lead me to success in getting at the thing. In that 

wVi^' ^ valid, being present in an instance 

where the sadhya is absent. 


^2 2 T 1" Vi 

that e above objection, Gahgesa replies by pointing out 

leadina ^i^owledge of the jewel has not the capacity of 

ed»e mistakenknowl- 

pravrtti it ^ J®^®1 but its light; as a rule, a knowledge and the 
by the mict^v^^^ must have the same object. The pmvrtti caused 
of the iew i ^ ^^^owledge was really directed towards the light 
was reached towards the stone itself. If the jewel itself 

not the co^ ^ secondary consequence but certainly 

nsequence towards which the pravrtti was directed. 


of falsit'I^^k is negative in character being the absence 

hetu, as we illegitimate for being asadhdranal* The 

where the 

where the known for certain to reside and also in cases 

present infere ^ r certain to be absent. Now in the 

fire), the ■' inference of the truth of a knowledge 
up to someth’ vf capacity for producing effort which leads 
The inference b’^ burn, and the sddhya is absence of falsity, 
negative one ^ ^y^tireki one the instance adduced is a 
said hetu is abs^'^?^ tu ^ knowledge of fire where the 

®n . he hetu is therefore absent in what is called 
*See 37.2 above. 
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vipaksa. Is it also absent in those instances where absence of fal¬ 
sity is known for certain to reside? If it were absent in such cases 
also, then the hetii would be rendered asadharana. Gahgesa how¬ 
ever adds that such apprehension is unfounded. For, this being 
the very first instance of an inference of truth no instance has as 
yet been ascertained as possessing truth. But one may ask, is not 
nirvikalpa knowledge known to lack falsity? We may reply no . 
Nirvikalpa of course does lack falsity, but it has, ex hypothesis, 
not yet been known to lack it. 


Why not then take all sundry objects like pots and jars as cases 
o^sapaksa, for they at least may be said even at this stage to lack 
falsity, falsity being a specifically epistemic character. Two rep¬ 
lies are possible: it may be said as before that since ‘absence of 
falsity’ is being established now for the first time we do not even 
know pots and jars to possess it. Raghunat a oweve 

suggesting the last mentioned objection reminds us 
suggesting u &re unfo\indQd‘d‘tatha niscayepi na 

apprehensions on this score are u i ^ 

ksatih, vyattrekint 

var\> Even if the sapaksa case, are 

lack the sadhya 

ence. In other words, asSMaravya ts ao fallacy in the case 
such inferences. 

GadMhara explicates Raghanatha-s ^P^n.Jn^^^^^ 

manner. An illegitimate/te « .inc the causes of the inference.** 
directly obstructing it or . i„f.rence in one of the 

Now a hem by being esadharm<- ‘■'“‘‘'fu to- 

Lm:tcu:o7r.::nandthesdd^o^^^^^^^^^ 

the does not belong^ 

that the copresence between e j „ to sapaksa it might 


*Didniti (Kanchi edn.), p. 239^ 
* * “ Tallak^a narfi 


Further, ^^anumitiviroamiv^ 
iSiddhantamuktdvali on Karikas 71- ; 


It Kdrikas 
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setting up of a counter-syllogism technically called satratipaksa,*^ 
which arises when the paksa is shown with the help of the same 
hetu to possess the absence of the original sddhya. Finally, an 
asddhdrana hetu may also give rise to doubt as to whether the 
sddhya really belongs to the paksa or not. For, an asddhdrana 
hetu is one that belongs only to the paksa (^paksamdtravrtti)^ and 
on knowing this one may have further doubt whether the additio¬ 
nal property (in this case, the sddhya) really belongs to it or 
not.** 

In none of these three ways, Raghunatha assures us, can the 
hetu^ though asddhdrana^ vitiate a vyatirekl inference. With regard 
to the first, it is clear that in a vyatireki inference we need not 

apprehend the co-presence of the/ze/w and the sddhya; what is 
required is the apprehension of vydpti between the absence of 
the sadhya and the absence of the The second possibility 
is also excluded, for the case of error which has been used as 
instance m the inference is known to be vipaksa to which the 
hetu is known not to belong. Finally, the sort of doubt which 
might arise is not an obstruction to inference and therefore may 
very well precede the inference.*** From all these it follows 
that the objection that the hetu in the inference in para 38 is 
illegitimate is untenable. 


43. Tathdyarri prthivityanubhavah prthivitvdbhdvavati prthivitvap^ 
rakdrako na, aprthivivrttiprakdrako na, visesydvrttiprokdrako 
prthivitvaprakdrakatve sati prthivyavisesyako na, prthU 
'^it'^avyadhikaranaprakdrdvacchinno na, prthivyawttiprakdra^ 
ko na vd; gcindhavadvisesyakaprthivltvaprakdrakaniscayau 
vdditi vyattreki, Prthivitvabhramali prthivitvdbhdvavatiprt/ii- 
vitvaprakdraka iti na bhramatvena siddhasddhanarp, na vd 
gandhavadvisesyaka iti na vyabhicdrah. Prthivitvavatiprthivi^ 
tvaprakdrakatvddikamarthdt sidhyati. 


hetvoh satpratipak^ata"' {Bhd^dpariccheda^ 

P'^(i^cisddhdtafiadharmajfidnamapi karanam. Ydthd sabdatvasya iiityd- 
^on^KdrikdVi^)^ nityo na veti satpsayah^' {Muktdvali, 

p 240) ^^^^^fnagrydscdnumityavirodhdt'* {Gddddhari^ 
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Likewise the knowledge ‘This is earth’ is not one whose qualifier 
is earthness but whose qualificandum lacks earthness; (it is) not 
a knowledge whose qualifier is present in what isother than earth; 
(it is) not a knowledge whose qualifier is absent in the quali¬ 
ficandum; (it is) not a knowledge whose qualifier is earthness but 
whose qualificandum is not earth; (it is) not a knowledge which 
is limited by a qualifier that is not present in the same locus as 
earthness; nor is it a knowledge whose qualifier is absent in earth. 
For, it is a certainty whose qualificandum possesses smell and 
whose qualifier is earthness. This is a (inference). An 

erroneous apprehension of earthness has earthness for its qualifier 
its substantive lacks earthness; hence there is no siddhasddh- 
ona-, nor does the qualificandum (of the error) possess smell, 
hence no vyabhicdra. The property of having earthness as its 
qualifier in what possesses earthness follows by implication.^ 


Notes 


^^bgesa is merely giving another example of a vyatirekl 

to erence whose form is exactiy the same as that of the one he 
already given in para 38. Just as there capacity for burning 
jj.^s togarded as the distinguishing feature of fire, so here smell is 
as th^^” tionformity with the physical theory of the Vaisesikas, 

® *^tstinguisiijng property of earth. In both cases, the exper- 
nce ^ tiistinguishing property—in the one case, the experie- 

j.g ° ^'trning and in the other the experience of smell—is 
as confirmatory experience. 

Olay however be asked, how is the hetu to be apprehended 
sadh ^fter all is the difference between the hetu and the 

jjg ®tich that the former can be whereas the latter cannot 
io par'^^*^'^'^ ^.pprehended? Gangesa takes up this issue partly 
from^^^-^ t)elow. In the mean time we may derive some help 
Karik' and the commentary Dinakari on 

direct]^ ^^®te it is argued that the hetu may very well be 
kuowled*^*^^^*'^®*^’ would happen when (f) I perceive my own 

and ouuvyavasdya) to have earthness for its qualifier, 

these tYv ^ perceive smell in the object of knowledge. If 

o conditions are fulfilled I perceive the fact that my 
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knowledge has earthiiess for its qualifier and that its qualifican- 
dum possesses smell. But that the fact that the qualificandum 
possesses earthness determines (or limits) the fact that earthness 
qualifies the knowledge is too much to be directly perceived; it 
has to be inferred.* But this does not remove all our doubt. The 
distinction between ^gandhavati prthivltvaprakdrakatvam^ and 
^gcindliavadvisesyaivdvacchiimagandliatvaprakarakatvani" is clear 
and important. One understands why the former can while the 
latter cannot be directly perceived. But the really important 
question is, why is not ^prthivitvavti pYthivitvaprakdrakatvam* 
perceived? To this however we return later on. 


44. 


Visayatapakse ayam -prthivitvendnubhavah aprthivivrttiprthi- 
^itvaprakdrakavisayatdko na, prthivyavrttiprthivitvapra- 
^arakavisayatako na, prthivitvasamdnddhikaranaprthivitva- 
Pf‘^karakavisayatdko na, visayatasrayavfttiprakdrako na veti 
sddhyarn. Prthivltvasamdnddhikaranaprthivitvaprakdrakavis- 
^^y^takatvddikam arthdt sidhyati. Anye tu prthivitvdsamdnd- 
^^^^ciranaprakdrdvacchinnavisayatdkatvdbhavah sddhyah, 
^^^dhdsamdnddhikarandprakdrakagandhasamdnddhikarana - 
P^^kdrakavisayatdpratiyogijnanatvdt, Tena sau'tsayavyovacc- 
hedah niscayatvarp vd vivaksitamitydhuh. 


n the theory that there is (an additional) visayatd^: this appre- 
fnsion having earthness for its' qualifier is not one whose 
is qualified by earthness but is present in not-earth; 
(It IS) not one whose visayatd though qualified by earthness is 
a sent in earth; (it is) not one whose though qualified 

y earthness is not present in the same locus as earthness; (it is) 
i^ot also one whose qualifier is absent in the locus of (its) 
yisayatd\ such is the sddhya. Properties like having a visayatd 
w ose qualifier is earthness and which is present in the same 
follow by implication. Others however (re- 
) the absence of the property of having a visayatd which is 
mUed by a qualifier that does not belong to the same locus as 


svatogr^h^^ vacyam. Prthivitvaprakarakatvasya 

^ tatra gandhagrahena gafidhavadvise^yakatvasyd'pi siigrahat- 

.^^^^^^^^^^^^binnatadvisesyakatvarp pararp na grhyate, satpsayd- 

nurodhat (Muktavali on Kdrikd 136). 
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earthness as th& sadhya; the hetu btmg the property of being a 
nowledge whose visayatd (/) has a qualifier that is in the same 
ocus as smell and (z7) has no qualifier that does not belong to 
t e same locus as smell. Doubt is thereby excluded. Or, it may 
e said that certainty is what is intended." 


Notes 

the k ^ earlier inferences about the truth of 

peat' ‘This is fire’, so also here Gangesa is merely re- 

those ^ ** simply restating the syllogism in the language of 

notes On 4i additional visayatd. For all these, see 

qualifier (in the hetu) the clause that the visayatd has no 

is in eg-g belong to the same locus as smell, doubt 

*Is this ®^ninded from purview, for in the case of the doubt 
nf smell^^r\^ •' qualifiers is absent in the locus 

word ‘/ft - i^y excluded also by remembering that the 

i^ension i® intended to mean only certain appre- 

^nQf-Q ^^^^^ycinubhavah pi^thivyaifise praniaivay pramabhra” 
^^^'^^hdlambane na vyabhicdralt, atfise tasydpi 
^^^^?y^bhedena visayatdbheddcca. Na ca prakdra- 
^i?ayatdbhedab, mdndbhdvdt. 


The np 

is ‘Earth is cold’ is true in the part ‘earth’ 

^^^Se ^yabhicara in the case of a samuhdlambana knowl- 

true.a^jsQ both true and false, for even that is, in part, 
^*^^iifican^j ^'^^nse the visayatd differs with the difference in the 
Q„„, There is no Hiffprftnni* in Di.vflvara with difference 




There is no difference in visayatd with i 
> for there is no proof.® 


45.1. 

eartfi 


'^oes 


Notes 

was to the effect that a true knowledge of 
^ Possess a visayo.td whose qualifier is earthness but 
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which resides in not-earth. But this seems true of even a false 
knowledge 'The earth is cold’ (which is false insofar as heat 
and cold are not, according to the Vaisesika physics, properties 
of earth). The sadhya of the foregoing inference would then 
seem to be common to both truth and error. In reply to such ao 
objection . Gangesa points out that the knowledge ‘The earth is 
cold’ is indeed partly true and it is of this part that the above 
sadhya holds good. 

45.2. What about a samuhdlambana or collective apprehension 
which is both true and false, a knowledge—to take an example-^ 
in which earthness is predicated of two things, one of which is a 
piece of earth while the other is not? In such a knowledge the 
hetu, namely the property of being a certainty which has earth- 
ness as qualifier and whose qualificandum possesses smell, is 
present, but the sadhya is absent, for it is a knowledge whose 
visayatd resides in not-earth (inasmuch as one of the things of 
which earthness is predicated is a not-earth). If the hetu can be 
present where the sadhya is absent, the hetu becomes vyabhicdri- 
Gangesa answers to this objection by pointing out that the hetu 
as much as the sadhya is present in the knowledge only insofar 
as the earth is concerned, i.e. insofar as the predicate ‘earth¬ 
ness is predicated of a piece of earth. 

45.3. Gahgesa’s answer explained in note 45.2 implies that if 
there are a number of different visesyas in a knowledge, there 
would be the same number of different visayatds. In the present 
case if we assume that the knowledge is ‘These two (a lump 
of earth and a glass of water) are earth’, there shall be two 
visesyatas, one corresponding to the lump of earth and the other 
corresponding to the glass of water. This accords well with the 
theory of additional visayatd which is supposed to reside directly 
only in the qualificandum. It is also implied that the visayatd 
does not vary with the prakdra, so that it cannot be maintained 
that since the qualifier is one, namely ‘earthness’, there is there¬ 
fore only one visayatd. 

Gangesa s solution then to the difficulty about the samuhd- 
lambana knowledge wherein the same qualifier is referred to 
more than one visesya is that the knowledge possesses more thao 
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•one visayatd. With reference to some one of these visayatds the 
^ddhya must be present in the knowledge whereas with regard to 
the other or others the sddhya may be absent. 

■46. Yattviyam prthintyanuhhavah prthivitvasamdnddhikarana- 
dhar md vacc hinnapr thi vivisesyakavisayatdkah, prthivitvav- 

yadh ikara nadharmdnava cchmnaprthivivisesyakavisayatdkahy 
prthivyavrttidharmdnavacchinnaprthivivisesyakavisayatdko va; 
g^ndhdsamdnddhikaranadharmdprakdrakavisayatdpratiyogij^ 
ndnatvdt , ag andha vadavrt t iprthi ntvaprakdrakavisayatdkat- 

vdt; gandhasamdnddhikaranavisayatdpratiyogijndnatvddveti, 
Tanna, sddhydprasiddheh, Kintu arthddeva tatsidliyati. 

Regarding (the inference): the apprehension ‘This is earth’ is 
one whose visayatd has for its qualificandum earth and is limited 
by a property that is in the.same locus as earthness; (or it is) one 
whose visayatd has earth for its qualificandum and is not limited 
by a property that is not in the same locus as earthness; or (it 
is) one whose visayatd has earth for its qualificandum and is not 
limited by a property that does not reside in earth. For, it is a 
knowledge having a visayatd that has not for its qualifier any 
property that does not belong to the same locus as smell; (or) 
because its visayatd has earthness for its qualifier and does not 
reside in what lacks smell; or because it is a knowledge having 
a visayatd that resides in the same locus as smell. This cannot be 
(so), for the sddhya is not known. It can be proved however by 
implication.^ 


Notes 

46.1. All that Gangesa does in this paragraph is to formulate 
syllogisms with positive sddhyas. But he rejects such an attempt 
on the already advanced ground that a positive notion of truth 
is as ytt—ex hypothesis—nnknov^n and so cannot be made the 
sddhya of an inference. We have no other way than to begin 
with vyatireki inferences with negative sddhyas and then to 
establish the positive truth by implication in the manner explain¬ 
ed in 40.2. 
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47. Evatn yatprakaravyapyataya yadgandhasnehasamarthapra- 

vrttijanakatvakaracaranadikamavagataiti tadvati tatprakdra- 

kajndnatvameva prdmanye lihgam. 

Thus: if (properties like) smell, smoothness, capacity for produc¬ 
ing successful effort^, (human) limbs etc. are apprehended as being 
pervaded by a qualifier, then the property of being a knowledge 
having the same qualifier in something that possesses the (said 
pervaded) property can serve as the mark of truth.^ 


Notes 

47.1. Gangesa here lays down a general rule regarding all in¬ 
ferences seeking to prove the truth of knowledges. The point is, 
what is to serve as the proper hetu in such inferences. The hetu 
whatever it may be must belong to the paksa which is here some 
knowledge or other. As such the hetu must be an epistemological 
entity (Jhanlya padartha). It cannot be the simple objective pro¬ 
perty belonging to the object of that knowledge. 

The general rule may now be formulated thus: let p be the 
qualifier of the knowledge under consideration. Suppose also 
that we have apprehended beforehand another property q as 
being pervaded by p. In other words, it is being supposed that 
we know already that wherever there is q there is p. In that case, 
the truth of the knowledge ‘This is p’ can be inferred from the 
property of having p for its qualifier in a qualificandum which 
possesses q. 

To illustrate now, let p be ‘earthness’ and let q be smell. It is 
assumed we know already that smell is pervaded by earthness: 
wherever there is smell there is also earthness. In that case, if we 
know that the knowledge ‘This is earth’ has earthness for its 
qtialifier—as we surely know in anuvyavasaya —and also that its 
qualificandum possesses smell, then we can infer that that knowl¬ 
edge is true. 

As smell is to earthness, so smoothness is to waterness, and 
the possession of hands, feet etc. to the property of being a 
human body. 
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The commentary Dinakari on Siddlidntamuktdvali (on Karika 
136) formulates the general rule thus: *'vydpyavati vydpakapra- 
kdrakatvasya vydpakavati vydpakaprakdrakatvavydpyatvdt^\ If 
the vydpya or pervaded property is smell, and the vydpaka is 
earthness, then gandhavati pfthivitvaprakdrakatva (or, the pro¬ 
perty of having earthness for its qualifier in a qualificandum 
which possesses smell) is itself pervaded by—and so the vydpya 
of —prthivitvavati pfthivitvaprakdrakatva (or, the property of 
having earthness for its qualifier in a qualificandum which 
possesses earthness). The latter then can be inferred from the 
former. And we see that the truth of the knowledge ‘This is earth^ 
is nothing other than this pervader {vydpaka) property. 

47.2. The commentators have rightly questioned the propriety 
of including samarthapravfttijanakatva (which is a property of a 
knowledge, not of an object) in the list along with smell etc. 
(which are first-order objective properties). Gangesa may be 
justified thus. He is here giving a formula that should be appli¬ 
cable to all knowledges. Smell is a first-order objective property 
whose presence in the qualificandum leads us to infer the truth 
of the primary knowledge ‘This is earth’. ^Samarthapravfttijdna- 
katva' however is included to account for those cases where we 
infer the truth of our knowledge of the truth of the primary 
knowledge {prdmdnyajndnaprdmdnydnumdna). The latter inference 
takes the form ‘This knowledge of earth is true’. The qualifier of 
the knowledge is ‘truth’. Now if the appropriate samarthapra- 
vrttijafKikatva has been apprehended as the vydpya of (or, as 
pervaded by) the truth of this knowledge, then samarthapravftti- 
janakatvavati pramdtvaprakdrakatva (or, the property of having 
‘truth’ as a qualifier in a qualificandum which possesses the 
capacity for producing appropriate successful activity) may be 
used as mark for inferring pramdtvavati pramdtvaprakdrakatva 
(or, the property of having ‘truth’ as a qualifier in a qualificandum 
which possesses truth). This is virtually inferring the truth of the 
knowledge ‘This knowledge is true’. # 

This shows that it would not be true to say that according to 
Gangesa we always infer truth from the mark of samarthapra- 
vrttijanakatva. The pragmatic test is not the only test of truth. 
We also infer truth by the appropriate sense verification. That a 
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thing is a lump of earth is verified, for example, by, experiencing 
smell in it. But this inference by which the knowledge is known 
to be true may itself be subjected to doubt? Then the pragmatic 
test is said to offer a sure mark. I do not think there has been 
a very clear distinction between these two kinds of tests. 

48. Nanu vahnijnanasya dahasainarthavisayatvam na ddhasamar- 
tho'yamiti vyavasay agamy am jnanavisayatayostadavisayat. 
Napi tadanuvyavasdyagariiyam purovai'tiddhasamai thy asya 
tadagocarat. Vyavasdyopanitaddhasamarthyasya ca bhdne 
tadasamarthydt. Anyathd vyavasdyopanitasya purovaitini 
vahnitvasya anuvyavasdyavisayatve svatahprdmdnyagrahd 

patteb. Evam prthivijalajndnayorgandhasnehavadvisayakatva- 

graho'pyanupapanna iti- 

Ucyate, VahnitvaprakdrakajPiananiivyavasaye satitatra visaye 
ddhasdmarthyajndndnantaram smrtyupanite vahnivyavasdye 
smrtyupanltaddhasdmarthya visayakat vam, evamjalaprthivijdd- 

nayoh smrtyupanitayoh jndnopamtasnehagandhavadvisayakcit- 

vammanasd paricchidyate; gandhddimatyeva 7nama prthmt- 
vddyanubhava Hi gandhddimattvapariccheddnantararnanU' 
bhavdt. Smrtyupanite dhumddau vydptiparicchedavat caksusd 
candane saurabhajndnavacca. 

It may be said that the fact that knowledge of fire has for its 
object something capable of burning cannot be apprehended by 
a primary knowledge of the form ‘This is capable of burning , 
for the knowledge as well as (its) visayatd are not its objects.^ 
Nor can it be apprehended by for the capacity 

for burning that belongs to the yonder object cannot be appre¬ 
hended by it. It is also incapable of manifesting the capacity for 
burning as presented through the primary knowledge. For, other¬ 
wise, if the anuvyavasdya could apprehend the fireness in the 
yonder object as presented through the primary knowledge, there 
would be Likewise, the apprehension of the 

fact that knowledges of earth and water have for their objects 
things possessing smell and smoothness (respectively) cannot be 
accounted for. 

(To this) It is being replied. After there has taken place 
anuvyavasdya of a primary knowledge having fireness as its quaU- 
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fier, there takes place an apprehension of the capacity for burn¬ 
ing in the object there. After which the property of having an 

object capable of burning is presented through memory in the 

primary knowledge of fire which is (also) presented through 
memory. Likewise, the property of having an object that possesses 
smoothness or smell is presented through memory an ^ ^ 

perceived—in the (primary) knowledge of water or earth whic 

(also) is presented through memory. For, the awareness My 

apprehension of earthness etc. is in something that Possesses 

smell etc.’ is apprehended only after the possession of smell etc^ 

have been apprehended, just as vjdptns apprehended ^ok« 

etc. as presented through memory and just as fragrance is visually 
known in a sandalwood.® 


Notes 

48 1 Gansesa now takes up the question we have raised earlier 

in 43 i\ is only natural for one to ask, how after all does 
43 . 1 . It c y the syllogisms advan- 

Gangesa come to a cerm knowledge whose truth 

ced by him) resides injhe^^^^^^^^^^^ am I to ascertain that the 

Lowl"edge o7fire under consideration 

capable of is dead and gone. How 

wards I burn my fin ^ ,,, ,, object 

am I to know that ® knowledge ‘This is 

capable of burning edge 

capable of burning , that the knowledge of fire 

however does not and c that knowledge 

™ SSltsTno, its are amongst the objects that 

L?app,.he!,red by the primary haowiedge -Thts ts capable of 

burning’. 

;;st /7 ‘T know that this is capable of burning 
48.2. The that my knowledge of fire had anobject 

fails no less to ^PP^^b anuvyavasaya, being a mental per- 

capable of burning. j^g diat a qualifier really belongs to 

ception, IS incapable capacitv for burning belongs to 

the qualificandum, tu 
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the fire before me. In case this is said to be somehow made 
possible by that highly ingenious mechanism of knowledge called 
upanitabhana, then there is nothing to say against the possibility 
of apprehending the very truth of the knowledge under consider¬ 
ation by the corresponding anuvyavasaya and through the same 
mechanism of upanitabhana, which would really amount to admit¬ 
ting the svatah theory. 


48.3. In reply to this objection, Gangesa gives an outline of the 
way the presence of the hetu in the paksa —to take an example, 
the fact that a knowledge of fire has an object capable of burning 
comes to be apprehended. The process involves the following 
stages:— ® 


i. The primary knowledge ‘This is fire’. 

11 . The anuvyavasaya of i ‘I know that this is fire’. 

iii. A primary apprehension‘This is capable of burning’ (the 

this in iii and the this in i being the same). 

iv. Memory of i. 

My knowledge of fire has an object that is capable of burn- 
mg , which is a mental perception constituted by the pre- 
Tak?aiT through memory i.e. through jnana- 


‘ through memory 

an^hereby render v possible exactly in the same manner in 

OT visually perceived in a piece of sandalwood 

and’fi^e ^ the remembered instances of smoke 


49. 


yayr tiyra arabhdvavattvam, visesyavfttiprakdrabhdvcCuattvatp 
va pramdryyam manasaiva paricchidyatdmiti svata eva prdmdn- 
yagra a itt cet, na, Jddndntaropasthdpitajhdnavrttiprdmdriyagr’- 
. a eparatasiodnapdydt. Ydvajjndnagrdhakasdinagrigrdhyatvarri 
y^yttsvdsrayagrdhakagrdhyatvam, tajjhdnavisayakajanyajh- 
dndjanyajanyajndnagrdhyatvam vd svatastvarp, tadanyathdgrd^ 


gandhavadvisesyakatvavat caksusd 
prthiviti prthivitva- 
Prthivitvavati prthivitvaprakdraka^ 
tatha tatraivajndneghatatvaprakdrakatdmrnhnimt nrthh^^ 
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Uyawanmparatastvam. manasa caimm 

bhyupagame ,a]jmnayisayi>kaimyainanajanyajnamgrahyal- 

vanna paratastvcthanih- 

Therefore just as the property of having a 

nncsp-scet; cmell Hs nerceived) in the knowledge of earthness, so 
Tne nrayhave Visual perce^^ 

smell, after which the presented; in this 

ness for its qualifier ^ ^f h^ngearthness as a 

(again) (one may apprehend) P j^the same knowl- 

qualifier in what possesses earthness .S y . 

edge one could also apprehend tn g 

the absence of being qualified by p > .jjentinthe 

possession of the absence of a qualifier t a is n , j ^ 
qualificandum; which amounts to intrinsic apprehension 

(To this, we reply) No. The 

(oftrnth) h (no-hing other the 

property of being apprehended by “ f 

the same conditions as also give rise to a . onorehended 

apprehend the knowledge; or the property PP ^ 

by all those knowledges that apprehend ic caused but 

property of being apprehended by a knowledge that '^“sed, b 

Lt caused by a knowledge-which is itself 
knowledge.^To be apprehended m any manner o . 

is to be apprehended extrinsically. If mental apprehension 

as laid down above be admitted, truth is apprehended by aknowl 
edge that is caused by a knowledge-itself ^ 

knowledge—so that the thesis of the extrinsic character of tru 

is not impaired.* 


Notes 


49 . 1 . In the manner explained in 48, it is possible o app 

through a very complicated process the truth of t e now e 
‘Th is is earth’. The process would be somewhat as foUows: 
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i. I had earlier a visual perception of earthness (which is per¬ 
mitted on the usual version of the Nyaya system). 

\ a. Now I perceive something as having smell. 

Hi. In this something possessing smell I have an extraordinary 
perception of earthness through memory or jndnalaksana. 

iv. The primary knowledge ‘This is earth’ is now presented 
through memory. 

V. In the knowledge ‘This is earth’ as thus presented, the 
property of having earthness as qualifier and having a 
qualificandum which possesses earthness comes to be ap¬ 
prehended. 

vi. It is also seen that‘pot-ness’ is not a qualifier of this knowl¬ 
edge and thus we come to apprehend that it does not 
have a qualifier that is not resident in earth or that is not 
resident in the qualificandum. 

I do not think this is Gangesa’s own view, for he does not 
hold that truth is in any case perceived. What he has allowed and 
accounted for is the perception of the fact that the knowledge 
‘This is earth’ has ‘earthness’ for its qualifier in a qualificandum 
which possesses smell {gandhavati prthivitvaprakdrakatva), but I 
do not think he would allow that we can in a like manner perceive 
that the knowledge ‘This is earth’ has ‘earthness’ for its qualifier 
in a qualificandum which possesses earthness. If he did allow that 
a mental, though extraordinary perception of the latter is possible 
then the whole theory of inference of truth developed with so 
much of meticulous detail would be rendered pointless. It is of 

course quite another issue whether he is justified in holding that 
tne one can be perceived whereas the other can only be inferred 
»ut many case I do not know what Gangesa would say with 

he^w it would seem, 

inarv°^ allow we can perceive its truth though in an extraord- 
‘Th- ®utthen the distinction between ‘This is smell’ and 

s IS earth’ has to be worked out. Is it the distinction between 
nse-datum statement and a physical object one? 

The" concerned with an objection, 

point of the objector is understandable. If Gahgesa’s account 
were correct then even truth should be apprehended in the 
same manner, which would amount to the svatah theory. 
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49.2. Gangesa explains that even if the account of apprehension 

of truth explained in 49.1 were true that would not «noum to 
the svatah theory, for even on this account iiu J 

is apprehended in an indirect ntanner through the 

edge being extraordinarily presented in a su sequen n 

49.3. For explanations of these senses of the snt.tn(. theory see 
relevant places earlier in this book. 

49.4. on the account given ^9 ^ngetta ^ 

w^g^d'^rrarnyrn^-^ 

therefore that the latter knowledge presupposes ^ "j:,:. 
the original know edge and is thus knowledge of the 

jnana and therefore not uncauseu uj j ^ 

onginal Knowledge as is ^-anded by the ^ 
added that the adject,vewu n^ 

kajanyajnana is inserted to ex , according to the 

of that knowledge for ^j^^ariable antecedent, of all 

Nyaya, is a general cause, ^ ^^^^eness of the knowledge, 

knowledge and hence also of the ii 
be it anuvyavasdya or inferential. 

50. yya„r.kya,.a„.ara.n 

nam. Yatha—tdam sat trajnan P karacaramniaravali 

wjMnatvdu SaMms. tasya 

Mra^y-vamamnopyaksman-vy^ 

visayatayajnanavisesana ^ tadasiddhesca. 

Visayavisesanatve karacaran^ . h-Y,rndimadvisaya- 

vy ibhicarat, 

katvaf, visayatvam saptam- 
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^^dvisesyakasariratvaprakarcikajnanatvasya hetutvdt sarlra-- 
bhrame ca karacaranavatah sarirasya visesanatvdt, Visayatd- 
pakse ^^^cicaranddisunyanisthasariratvaprakdrlikcLvisayatdpr^ 
atiyogitvasunyatve sati sarirajndnatvdditi hetiih . 

After the vyatireki, truth may be inferred by an inference 

with the property of belonging to the same class as the lietu^ 
As for example: the knowledge This is body’ is true, for it is a 

knowledge of body in what possesses hands and feet; as in the 

case of one’s knowledge of one’s own body. It cannot be said 
t at the hetu is vyabhicdri inWxQ case where something possessing 
& iflferent set of limbs is mistaken as possessing quite another 
set of limbs: for such a knowledge is true insofar as its reference 
to body is concerned. 2 With this are set aside the following (objec- 
Uons): m (the/ze/w)‘the property of being a knowledge of body 
in what possesses hands and feet’, the property of possessing 
hands and feet IS not an upalaksaifa, for there is nothing that 
could be intended for exclusion^; nor is it an adjective of the 
knowledge through visayata, for the property of being a knowl¬ 
edge of body with the possession of hands and feet as its qualiher 
is vyabhicari, and also because it is not present in the case of the 
now e ge body . If (it is taken as) an adjective of the object, 
en (t e etu) the property of being a knowledge of body which 
has for its object something possessing hands and feet’ is vyabhi- 
can, for even an erroneous knowledge of body has in fact some¬ 
thing possessing hands and feet for its object.® Nor can the 
me^mg e being other than the knowledge of body in what lacks 
andsandfeet ; for, if the locative in‘in what lacks’is to be unders¬ 
tood as meaningobjecthood, then the hetu wouldmean ‘becauseof 

ha^^r it°° knowledge of body as 

fhe r feet’; in that case, 

ness fnr f knowledge of body has as a rule body- 

said thn/ ^ h bodyness (of course) lacks it.® It cannot be 

knowledff"^ u ^ intended to mean is ‘what is not a 

samediffir in what lacks hands and feet’; for the 

sense of niv instrumental is taken in the 

sense of objecthood, and no other sense ,s possible. 

beinty J^^tions are set aside;).For, ih^ hetu is the property of 
now edge, whose qualifier is bodyness and whose quali- 
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ficandum possesses handa and feet, whereas ,n 

the bodv as possessing hands and feet funcuons as the adjective 
On the v/sayord theory, the/iern is the properly of being a knowl¬ 
edge of body while at the same time lacking the counter-positiv^ 
nt of the Lynrd which attaches to what does no. have hands 
and feet and which has bodyness as its qualifier. 


Notes 

50.1. Gangesa was so long concerned with the rather h^ghl^y e^ 

as we have suggested, a prion in i notion It is from 

tempted an outline of an ^ .yatireki infer- 

empiricaldata that we 

ence, to the absence ^ ^ account of how we 

follow by implication. he thinks the idea of 

arrive at the ° ^ the Wea of truth. Be that what it 

falsity to be easier to ge h 

may, once we have arr ^ftmth is derived from that of 

particular knowledge (the no ion all subsequent 

absence of falsity by iiuphcation, > inference. The 

cases trnlh may directly be proved by an mvay, 

circuitous process is no gja j, not claiming that 

It should be borne m mind th. Ganges. ^ 

this i,i„g ^pmo^„phical derivation of the 

IS more concerned with .8 ^ Platonist—presuppos- 

notion from holds that the notion is neces- 

ing It, At the same bm , . ^insistently denied, which he 

sary in of the 

has shown m 36. Thus there 

empiricist and the rationa ist ^he truth of a 

Gangesa ^0”® ^ hetu ‘tajjatiyatva'. Correct inter- 

knowledgewdh th P connection seems extremely 

pretation of Gangesa Nvaya view, to which re- 

difficult. chiefly °"he Introduction, ‘tajjdtlyatva' is used 

irffil^iroffiy dinferringthe truthofthose 
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knowledges which have become ‘abhyasadasapamd’. Gahgesa 
does not explicitly say that the anvayi inference of which he here 
speaks and in which the hetu is ‘tajjatiyatva’ is used only in con¬ 
nection with that restricted class ofknowledges which have become 
‘familiar’. We leave aside for the present the difficulties con¬ 
nected with the notion of familiarity, for which see the introdu¬ 
ction. 

In order to make Gangesa’s texts consistent with this accept¬ 
ed Nyaya view, we suggest that he may be understood in either 
of two ways:— ' 

(/) It may be that when in 36 Gahgesa speaks of ‘prathamatn 
pramanyanumdnam' he is speaking not of the general notion of 
truth (as we have so long supposed him to have meant) but of 
the truths of particular knowledges. He would then be asking, 
how do we first apprehend the truth of the knowledge‘This is 
fire’, or how do we first apprehend the truth of the knowledge 
‘This is earth’, and so on. In each case truth being something 
new, in each case we are to start with the sort of inference 

which he has given us. In that case, his present contention would 
be that in each case after once the truth (in the negative sense) 
has been established with the help of a vyatireki inference, on 
subsequent occasions i.e. incases of subsequent knowledges of the 
same form truth may be proved with the help of the hetu ‘tajjati- 
yatva’. For once we have proved the truth of the knowledge ‘This 
is fire , on subsequent occasions we may say that our knowledge 
of fire is' true by virtue of 'tajjdtlyatva\ Here obviously 'tajjdil- 
yatva would mean the property of being of the same type as a 
knowledge whose truth has been ascertained. But having ascertai¬ 
ned the truth of the knowledge ‘This is fire’ I could not possibly 
use the hetu tajjdtiyatva with a view to establishing the truth of 
‘This is earth’. 

(//) Or, Gahgesa may be taken to mean that we are required 
to acquire our first notion of truth in the circuitous method 
outlined by him, and it does not matter in which instance of 
knowledge we do that. Once however we have our first notion 
of truth in pneral, there would be no more the complaint of an 
unknown sddhya {sddhydprasiddhi), and we may proceed to make 
use o inferences on all subsequent occasions of all other 

knowledges (and not merely of the sort of knowledge whose truth 
we had established at the beginning with the help of the vyatireki 
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inference). But on this interpretation, ‘tajjatiyatva" has to be un¬ 
derstood in a different way. It could not then mean the same as 
before, for, the knowledge ‘This is earth’ (supposing we are for 
the first time proving its truth but with an anvayi inference) and 
the knowledge ‘This is fire’ (whose truth let us suppose was the 
first one to have been proved, and so by a vyatirekl) S-K not of 
the same kind. In any case, the entire contention at this point is 
difficult to construe. 

Only under interpretation (i) is it permissible to say that 
according to Gange^a the hetu ‘tajjatiyatva' may be employed 
to prove the truth of those knowledges alone which have become 
•abhydsadasapanna'. On the interpretation («) the truth of any 
knowledge may be so proved if only we have derived our first 
notion of truth in general with the help of a vyatireki inference. 

The first interpretation has then the merit of conforming to the 

traditional Nyaya view, traceable to Vacaspati; but its drawbac 

is that it presupposes that in every case of a new knowledge we 

have to institute a vyatireki in order to be assured of its truth. 
How far the whole contention that the truth of ‘familiar’ knowl¬ 
edges is proved by the hetu ‘tajjatiyatva' is tenable need not be 
discussed here. We have recorded our criticisms in this connection 
in the Introduction. The merit of the second interpretation is that 
it makes the procedure less complicated. All that we need the 
vyatireki for is to get our general notion of truth. But then if a ter 
we get our notion of truth in general we may infer the truth of 
all other knowledges by the hetu ‘tajjdtlyatva’,thQnm the first 
place the notion of ‘tajjatiyatva' becomes difficult to explain and 
secondly much of the Nyaya theory (for example, the theory that 

the test of truth is successful practice) has to be abandoned or 

modified beyond recognition. _ 

Much effort has been spent over clarifying the notion of • tajjati¬ 
yatva' ever since Vacaspati introduced it. But I do not think that 
in all more than two meanings have been assigned to it. These two 

are: (i) belonging to the same class as one whose truth has been 
conclusively established; (//) knowledge of the definiendum 
(laksya) accompanied by knowledge of the definiens (laksana), 
or—better still—knowledge w hose qualifier is the pervader and 
whose qualificandum possesses the pervaded (vyapyavadvisesyaka- 
vydpakaprakdrakajhdntava). Jf p is pervaded by q, then a knowl- 
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edge of q in what possesses p would be a knowledge of tajjati- 
Or, if p gives the definition of q, then knowledge of q in 
something that satisfies p would be a knowledge of tajjatiyatva.* 
In Gangesa’s own example, ‘body’ is definable as what possesses 
hands and feet. Or, possession of hands and feet is pervaded by 
bodyness. If then I can know that my knowledge is a knowledge 
of body (i.e. of the laksya) in what possesses hands and feet 
(laksanasahacarita) —or, what amounts to the same, if I can 
know that my knowledge has bodyness for its qualifier {vyapaka- 
prakaraka) and that it has a qualificandum which possesses 
hands and fett {vyapyavati) —then lean infer that my knowledge 
‘This is a body’ is true. 


50.2. Gangesa apprehends an objection. It may be that I mistake 
one person’s body as. another’s, or maybe I mistake one kind of 
body (say, an animal body) for another kind of body (say, 
human). In such a case the hetu is there, but the knowledge is not 
true. Is the hetu then vyabbicaril Gangesa replies that the knowl¬ 
edge is true at least in t.his respect that it is a knowledge of body, 
and this is what the hetu is meant to establish. 


50.3. The group of objections now considered pertain to the 
function of the phrase ‘karacaranavattvam' as a component of the 
hetu as formulated here. A qualifying phrase may function simply 
as an indicator («pu/aA:5a/ia) or as an adjective (visesana). In its 
former function it serves merely to indicate a thing by referring 

distinguish it from 

others. One may for example point to a house as one with a crow 

orient is exclusion (.;;«>«/). Now in the 

P nt case, is karacaranavattvam' an indicator, and if so what 

is nothr?.‘?'"‘^‘T^'^"°^^ is to the effect that there 
it thl w I to exclude. Mathuranatha explains 

dharmantarasya tadanlrp 


50.4. li^karacaramvattmm' be regarded as an adjective (or quali- 


YoZdr?nafh^t^^-Tu this and the allied notion see Pt 

Yogendranath T^arka-Sankhya-Vedantatirtha, “Pratnaoyavada”, pp. 43 fr 
Our Heritage,yo\.yi,P3,xtl. 
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lier) of the knowledge, then the hetii would expand into ‘the pro¬ 
perty of being a knowledge of body with the possession of hands 
and feet as its qualifier’. Now as so expanded the/7f?m is vyabhU 
carl, i.e. it is present even when the sddhya, namely, truth is absent. 
Mathuranatha asks us to consider the case of error when we mis¬ 
take a tree as being both a body and as possessing hands and 
feet. In this case, the knowledge is of body and has the posses¬ 
sion of hands and feet as its qualifier, but it is false. Further, this 
hetu is absent in the simple knowledge'body’: this knowledge 
does not have the possession of hands and feet as one of its quali¬ 
fiers. 

50.5. If ^karacaranavattvam* is taken as qualifying the object of 
the knowledge then the hetu would be ‘the property of being a 
knowledge of body which has for its object something possessing 
hands and feet’. But this hetu is vyabhicdrL Even an erroneous 
awareness of a body apprehends something as possessing hands 
and feet so that one could say that its object also possesses hands 
and feet. 

50.6. A knowledge of body has bodyness for its object. Now 
certainly bodyness does not possess hands and feet. Therefore it 
is not possible to find a knowledge of body which is not a knowl¬ 
edge of an object not possessing hands and feet. The hetu then 
would be rendered asiddha. 

50 7. All these objections are answered by Gaiigesa by bringing 
out the exact nature of the hetu ^karacaranavati sarlrajhdnatvdt\ 
In the above inference of the truth of the knowledge ‘This is 
body’, the hetu is the property of being a knowledge wherein 
bodyness functions as a qualifier and whose qualificandum pos¬ 
sesses hands and feet. This is not so however in the case of a 
false apprehension of body. In the case of error, the possession 
of hands and feet qualifies the body and thus qualifies the knowl¬ 
edge. In the latter case‘/:arai:araA7ava^rv(2m’ states an epistemo¬ 
logical property, whereas in the former case it states an onto¬ 
logical property. 

51. Nanu jidnyagfhltaprdmdnyarfi judnarp paraprdmdnyaniscaya’- 
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rupam, anavasthanat. Napi svajnayamdnapramat^yain, svataft 
prdmanyagralidpattefj. Atd’grhitaprdmdnyamevajndnani para- 
prdmdnyaniscayarupamastheyam. Tathd ca vyavasdyo'pya- 
grhitaprdmdnya eva svavisayam niscdyayatu, hint visayanisca- 
ydrthatri tatprdmdnyaniscayem. Atha vyavasdyasydprdmdnya- 
darsandnna tanmatrddarthaniscayah, tarhiprdmdnydnumitera- 
pyaprdmdnyadarsandnna tatd’piprdmdnyaniscaya iti cet. 

It may be objected that a knowledge whose truth is apprehended 
by another (knowledge) cannot be one which ascertains the truth 
of another, for in that case there would be infinite regress. Nor is 
it one whose truth is apprehended by itself. Therefore, a knowl¬ 
edge whose truth is not ascertained does ascertain the truth of 
another (knowledge). But then in the same way let the primary 
knowledge also ascertain its own object even if own truth remains 
unknown. What could then be the necessity of determining its 
truth in order to ascertain the object? If it be said that the object 
cannot be determined merely from the primary knowledge since 
the primary knowledge is (often) found to be false, (the reply 
would be that) then truth cannot any more be ascertained by the 
inference purporting to establish it since such inference is (often) 
seen to be invalid.^ 


Notes 

51-1. This is an objection against the Nyaya theory. Gahgesa 
will reply to it in the next paragraph. The main point of the ob¬ 
jection is that the knowledge which ascertains the truth of an¬ 
other knowledge must itself be known to be true. But its own 
ruth can be ascertained either by another knowledge or by itself, 
tt t e latter case there would be svatahprdmdnya. In the former 
case there would be an infinite regress. If the truth of is deter¬ 
mined by K 2 , and if for this purpose itself must be known to 
c true and if that is possible only by another knowledge K 3 , then 

^aitselfmustbeknowntobetruewiththehelp of K^, and so 
on,admfinitum. A wayoutof this situation is to deny that a 
knowledge should itself be known to be true in order that it may 
ascertain the truth of another knowledge. In that case, may 
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very well ascertain the truth of K^l without itself being known to 
be true, so that we do not need to postulate for that purpose the 
infinite series of knowledges, Kg, K 4 ,. . . . But the objector is not 
satisfied. He hastens to point out that if a knowledge, itself not 
known to be true, may yet ascertain the truth of another knowl¬ 
edge, then we may say the same of the primary knowledge. The 
primary knowledge need not, in that case, be known to be true, 
in order that we may be assured of its object. Let it ascertain 
(and not merely apprehend) its object even if its own truth re¬ 
mains undetermined. It may be pointed out in reply that the 
primary knowledge often turns out to be false and so there is 
reason why we may suspect its veracity and why it cannot be 
taken, as ascertaining its own object unless we are sure of its 
truth. But, the objection continues, the same may be true also of 
the inference of truth (prdmdnyanumiti) of the Naiyayika. This 
inference also often turns out to be false, and so we cannot 
accept its claim to ascertain the truth of the primary knowledge 
unless its own truth is ascertained, and then we shall have all the 
difficulties pointed out earlier in this paragraph. 

52. Na brumah jndnaprdmdnyaniscayddevdrthaniscaya iti, kintu 
yatrdprdmdnyasahkd ndsti karataldmalakddijndne tatra vyava- 
sdya evdrthaniscaya iti tata eva pravpltirniskampd, yatrdna- 
bhydsadasdydm prdmdnyasarpsayendrthaniscayarn paribhuyd- 
rthasamsayah tatra prdmdnyaniscayddhlnajndnddartbarn nis^ 
citya niskampain pravartate ndnyatheti sarvdnubhavasiddham. 
Ata evdgrhitaprdmdnyamevajndnamparaprdmdnyam^ niscdya- 
yati, aprdmdnyasahkdkalahkdbhdvdt. Yatra tu prdmdnyajndne 
aprdmdnyasahkayd prdmdnyasatpsayah tatra prdmdnyajndne 
prdmdnyaniscayddeva prdmdnyaniscayah^ evam ydvadaprd- 
mdnyasankarn tajjndnaprdmdnyaniscayddeva tanniscayah. .Na 
caivamanavasthd^ caramajhdnaprdmdnyasya jndndbhdvena 
kotismarandbhdvena visaydntarasancdrena vd prdmdnyasarp- 
saydnavasyambhdvdt. Anyathd bhattamate prdmdnyasya 
jndndnumitigrdhyatvendnavasthd sydt, Giirianate ca pramdn- 
yasya svagrdhyatvam na svagrdhyarn svarupaprdmdnydbhydm 
babirbhutatvdt. Kintu paragrdhyatve anavasthdndt parisesd- 
numdnena pramdndntarena vd grdhyam, tatha ca tatprdmdnya- 

sydpi svagrdhyatvamanyenaivetyanavasthaiva- 
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We are not saying’^ that certainty about the object arises only 
out of certainty about the truth of the knowledge. But where 
there is no doubt about falsity as in the knowledge of an amalaka 
placed on the palm, there the primary knowledge itself amounts 
to certainty about the object, so that unwavering activity follows 
from that (alone). Where, however, (as) in the case of an 
unfamiliar knowledge, doubt about object arises through the 
certainty about the object being overpowered by the doubt about 
the truth (of the primary knowledge), there unwavering activity 
ensues only after certainty about the object has been reached 
through ascertainment of the truth (of its knowledge), not other¬ 
wise. This is confirmed by the experience of all.‘‘= Therefore, the 
knowledge which ascertains the truth of another knowledge may 
itself be one whose truth has not been apprehended, since there 
is absence of the stain of any suspicion about (its) falsity.® 
Where, however, there arises doubt about truth (of the primary 
knowledge) owing to doubt about the falsity of the knowledge 
which apprehends that truth (of the primary knowledge), there 
the truth (of the primary knowledge) could be ascertained only 
by ascertaining the truth of the knowledge apprehending it. 
Thus so long as there continues to arise doubt about falsity, 
ascertainment of anything could only follow from certainty about 
the truth of the knowledge of that thing.^ This does not lead to 
an infinite regress, for, doubt about truth is not inevitable, either 
because of the absence of the knowledge of the truth of the last 
now e ge, or because there is no remembrance of the alter¬ 
natives, or because some other object intervenes.® Otherwise, 
trnt^n 'toil'd be infinite regress (even) on the Bhatta theory that 
Rppre ended by the inference of the knowledge. And o'n 
• f . l^he intrinsic knowability of truth is not itself 

in nnsically known, for it is neither the knowledge itself nor its 
ru . ut on the ground that extrinsic apprehension leads to 
in nIte regress, intrinsic knowability can be apprehended either 
roug parisesa inference or through some other means. But 
the intrinsic knowability of the truth of that has to be established 
y another, and thus there would be infinite regress.® 
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Notes 

52.1. Gangesa now takes up the very important charge of the 
opponents that the Nyaya theory leads to an infinite regress. The 
point of the charge is that in order to act upon a knowledge I 
must have certainty about the truth of that knowledge. But I 
cannot be so certain unless I .also ascertain the truth of the 
knowledge which apprehends the truth of the first knowledge. 
Gangesa argues that the charge would have been a valid one if 
it was his view that certainty about object required ascertainment 
of the truth of the knowledge of that object. Quite on the 
contrary, Gangesa holds that ascertainment of the truth of a 
knowledge is not required for the ascertainment of the object of 
that knowledge. Especially so far as unwavering activity is con¬ 
cerned, we need not have a prior ascertainment of the truth of 
the knowledge which causes that activity. All that is necessary 
is that there should be no doubt about the falsity of that knowl¬ 
edge. Non-apprehension of falsity is enough. Apprehension of 
truth is more than what is needed. Insistence on this point is 
one of Gangesa’s great co.itributions to the problem. 

52.2. Ordinarily, we act upon a knowledge, if that knowledge 
is unaccompanied by doubt about its own falsity. Unwavering 
activity iQquivQs arthaniscaya i.e. certainty about the object, but 
not pramanyaniscaya i.e. certainty about truth. The former is, 
under normal circumstances, provided by the primary knowledge 
itself. The latter is not needed in that case. But cases may arise 
when for some reason or other there is doubt about the truth 
of the primary knowledge. Such a doubt upsets the certainty 
about the object of that primary knowledge. There isconse- 
quentiy doubt if the object is really so or not, and as a resu 
there cannot be unwavering activity with respect to that object 
unless and until the doubt about that object is replaced by 
certainty. But once the initial certainty has been disturbed, it 
can be restored only through the roundabout way of ascertaining 
the truth of the knowledge of that object. The outcome then is 

this: ordinarily, the primary knowledge itself produces the cer¬ 
tainty needed for activity. When, however, there is doubt, one 
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has to reestablish the truth of the primary knowledge in order 
to get rid of that doubt and get back the initial certainty. 


52.3 Gahgesa may now formulate his answer to the objection 
raised in 51. The knowledge which apprehends the truth of 
another knowledge may be one whose truth has not been ascer¬ 
tained. Kg may ascertain the truth of K^, even if the truth of Kg 
has not been ascertained. There is therefore no infinite regress. 


52.4. This is a generalised statement. Whatever may be x, cer¬ 
tainty about X requires—in case there has once been doubt about 
the truth of the knowledge of x—that we attain certainty about 
the truth of the knowledge of x. It does not make any difference 
if X stands for the object of a primary knowledge (e.g. for ‘water’) 
or if it stands for the truth of the primary knowledge (e.g. ‘This 
is water’). Or, as Mathuranatha puts it, for activity based on a 
certainty it is not always necessary to ascertain the truth of 
that certainty (‘‘niscayakaryam prati sarvatra niscayanisthapra- 
many an iscayasydnapeksitatvat ”). 


52.5. There is thus no infinite regreess. Doubt about truth does 
not always arise for various reasons. It may be that the last 
knowledge of the series is not known, and in the absence of 
knowledge of the substantive (dharmi) there cannot arise any 
doubt about it. Or, it may be that the alternatives ‘true’ and 

lalse are for whatever reason not remembered. Or, it may be 

that some other object occupies the attention, so that the series 
ends abruptly. Doubt is not therefore inevitable. 

52.6. Gangesa now proceeds to turn the table back on the 

repr.TT.^‘ theMimaipsakawho is guilty of infinite 

Xtr -'"f text means ‘if, contrary to 

tai maintained, it were always necessary to ascer- 

n the truth of a knowledge in order to be certain about the 
object of that knowledge’. In that case, the Mimamsa hypothesis 
involve infinite regress. On the Bhatta theory, truth is 
nown y the same inference from Jndtatd which apprehends the 
now e ge. But this apprehension of truth cannnot be certain 
un ess its truth were apprehended by another inference of the 
same type. And this second inference would be in need of another 
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and for the same purpose; and so on ad infinitum. The Prabha- 
kara is no better off. How does he know that the truth of a knowl¬ 
edge is .yva/a/i? is not self-revealing. It must be established 

by some kind of argument.* But that the truth of any such argu¬ 
ment is also svatah has to be again established. Thus if we are to 
avoid such difficulties, we should rather admit that an initial 
certainty about an object does not always wait upon ascertain¬ 
ment of the truth of that certainty. 


53. Yattu vyavasayasya pramdnyaniscayadeva prctvrtterna tasy- 
dpiprdmdnydnusaranamitindnavasthd\ nd ca prdmdnydsarn- 
sdyddducityavdrjito visdydsdrpsdyd iti vdcydip, niscite sdiji^ 
sdydbhdvdt\ dnydthd svdtogrdhe'pi samsdye dnavdsthetU 
tdddsdt. Yadi hi prdmdnydsarpsdydnnd visdye samsdyo nis- 
citdtvdt, tddd visaydniscaydrihapi prdmdnydniscdyo vyarthdh 
prdthdmikavisdyaniscayddevdniskdmpdprdvrttyupdpdtteh. Nd 
hi visaydsdiri§aydmdnddrtya prdmdnydniscdydhprdvrttiheturU 
tyuktam. Anyasamsayddanydtrd niscite katharp sarpsdya iti 
cedanubhdvarp ppccha, yend svdsdksikdmevd prdmdnydsdtn- 
sayasya visaydsaipsdydhetutvdmdnumatam. Jhdndvisdyatvd- 
mapi prdmdnyasartisaydmdsddya visaydsdmsdydkam. 


It has been suggested that since activity follows from the knowl¬ 
edge of the truth of the primary knowledge, it is not necessary 
again to ascertain the truth of that knowledge (of truth), and there 
is therefore no infinite regress. It cannot be said that doubt about 
the object arises depending upon doubt about the truth (of the 
primary knowledge), for, there is absence of doubt regarding that 
of which one is certain; otherwise there can be doubt even if 
truth is apprehended svatah and hence the consequent infinite 
regress. 

This is not correct. If doubt about object did not follow from 
doubt about truth on the ground that the object was already 
ascertained, then ascertainment of truth with a view to ascertain¬ 
ing the object would be useless—unwavering activity being 
♦Mathuranatha explains the parise^dnumdna thus: ^^Etajjndnaprdmdnyam 
etajjndnagrdhyarji etajjndnabhinnamdtrdgrdhyat\dP\ This knowledge—to put 
it briefly—is intrinsically true, for its truth is not extrinsic. Or, the intrinsic 
truth of a knowledge may be proved by other means, pramdndntarenay which 
includes amongst others also verbal authority (sabdddind). 
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accounted for by the primary certainty about the object. It is not 
correct to say that ascertainment of truth is the cause of activity 
independent of all reference to doubt about the object. If it be 
asked how could doubt about a thing of which we have certainty 
arise from doubt about quite another thing, we reply, “ask your 
own experience which would itself testify that doubt about truth 
is the cause ofdoubtabout the object.” The property of being 
an object of knowledge causes doubt about the object only 
through doubt about truth.^ 


Notes 

53.1. By Gahgek anticipates acertain mode of answering 

the charge of infinite regress against the Nyaya theory, and then 
expresses his disapproval of this answer in “tadasat'\ \\i& charge 
was that if the truth of a primary knowledge is ascertained by 
another knowledge then the truth of that other knowledge needs 
to be ascertained by a third knowledge which itself needs to be 
validated, and-so on. The answer which Gangesa now mentions 
and then rejects is this: since ascertainment of the truth of the 
primary knowlege is sufficient to cause activity, it is not any longer 
necessary to ascertain the truth of that second knowledge, i e of 
the knowledge of the truth of the primary knowledge. It’ is not 
necessary to ascertain the truth of the second knowledge for, 
once the truth of the primary knowledge has been ascertained 
mere cannot subsequently be any doubt in it even if there arises 
aoubt m the truth of the second knowledge. If on the other hand 
e second knowledge has to be again validated in order to dispel 
oubt in the truth of the primary knowledge, then the same 
ifficulty would arise even in connection with, e.g., the svatab 
for th charge of infinite regress does not hold good, 

j ere is no need of ascertaining the truth of the second knowl- 

fimknowf d which ascertains the truth of the 

Gangesa rejects this solution of the problem, for, it is based 
on e view that doubt about the truth of a knowledge does not 
cause doubt in the object of that knowledge. Gangesa rejects this 
proposition. He argues that if there is doubt in the truth of a 
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knowledge there would inevitably be doubt mt eo jec , 

remove this doubt and to make unwavering activity wi ^ 
to that object possible it is of course necessary to es a 

truth of the knowledge. , . ._ 

In the last sentence of the paragraph, Gahpsa is re erri o 
a puroapaksa contention that doubt about object is cause ^ 
doubt about the truth of its knowledge but always by Perception 
of the common character of jndnavisayotva. In para , 
had rejected this contention on the ground that it won 
unlimited scepticism, for everything can be dou te 
ground. Here however Gahgesa argues that even i in a^ 
doubt about object is caused by contemplation o its jna 
yatva this can only be ihrough tho via media o ^ 
being a doubt about the truth of the kriowledge o ^ ^ -hnat 
Thus, contemplation of jndnavisayatva gives rise to ou . 
the truth of the knowledge of that object and the 
gives rise to doubt about the object. The rue t a, 
about truth causes doubt about the object therefore ho s 
The primary certainty does not then act as a hindrance to o , 
for with doubt in the truth of the knowledge that primary cer 
inty loses its capacity. 

54. Nanu lingapaksavydptyddindm jndnasya prdmdnydvadhdia 

anavasthd, anavadhdrane hetvasiddhih- Atha inga ‘ 

svavisaydvadhdrane svaprdmdnyajndnarp ndpeksate, 

amdtrocchedaprasafigdt^ lingddiniscayasya ca sva 

nasya sarvasiddhatvdt iti cenna prdmdnyasarpsayena i 
ydpi sandehdt.Na hi na lihgajndne prdmdnyasamsaya^^^^^ 
dhdditi. Ucyate, aprdmdnyasahkdkalafikdbhdve ing^ 
yaivdrthaniscdyakatvdt, tatkalahke tii uktaiva gatij- 
Yattu vyavasdye kvacidaprdmdnyasahkd b 
tvaydpi vaktavyam. Evain bahiivittavyaydydsasa lye 
gasddhanaip ydga iti jhdnam na grhitaptdmd/jyafn ^ 
katih prdmdnydnumiteli purvameva^ tasyayindsat,^ ^ '^2jfnrnm- 
jhdnasamdnavisayakamapr dmdnyasahkdsunyam jn^^ 
eva. Nanu evam bahuvittavyaydydsasddhye 

tdvanupayogitvdt nisphalamprdmdnyajnanamity^^^ tJdIve 
anusaraneneti cenna svargasddhdnam yaga itijnanapramany 
niscite ' tatsamdnavisayakajndndntare aprdmanyasanka 
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bhavatitijnanantaramagrhltapramanyamapi svarthaniscaya- 
rupatn niskampapravrttm janayatlti apramanyasahkaprati- 
bandhadvara niskampapravrttdmpayujyate pramaijiyajmna- 
miti na nisphalam- 


It may be objected that if the truth of the knowledge of the 
liiiga, paksa, vyapti etc. has to be apprehended, then there would 
be infinite regress, and if this is not apprehended there would 
be illegitimate hetu. It may be replied to the above that the 
knowledge of lifiga does not, insofar as its function of ascertain¬ 
ing its own object is concerned, wait upon a knowledge of its 
own truth, because if it did there would be an end to all inference 
as such and also because the ascertainment of the linga etc is 
universally accepted as being dependent on its own cause But 
this (reply) is not tenable, for the linga also comes to be doubted 

If there is doubt about the truth (of the knowledge of//ngM It 

cannot be said that doubt about the truth of the knowledge of 
linga never arises, for there is no contradiction. We say that the 
Knowledge of Imga etc. does cause certainty about (its) object in 

case there is absence of the stain of doubt about the falsitv fof 
that knowledge); if however there is such stain the matter could 

take a course as depicted (before).^ 

that there is sometimes doubt and 

too b knowledge you 

fice w? iT the knowledge that a sacri- 

difficultv • ^ performed only with immense expense and 

o fficulty IS a means to attain heaven does not become the cause 

knowllT^ ascertained; for the 

truth taV^* Pensbes before the inference which establishes its 

about U, ? t Tr ”5^“' “ f"' f'"”' any doubt 

bbject that if appro- 
activity even^*^*- relevance in generating unwavering 

throueh ‘ (such) a task attainable only 

there then it is useless and 

of the t ^ 1 °!. it; for, the truth 

ascertai”°J ^ ^ means to heaven’ having been 

case ^“spicion of falsity could possibly arise in the 

case of the other knowledge having the same object as that and 
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hence this other knowledge, although its truth has not been 
ascertained, gives rise to unwavering activity which is of the 
nature of the ascertainment of its own object. Thus the appre en- 
sion of truth is not fruitless, for it is relevant for the purpose ot 

unwavering activity through (i.e. acting as) the hindrance to the 

rise of all suspicion of falsity.® 


Notes 

54.1. Gahgesa now considers the case of inference in general. 

An inference depends upon knowledge of the paksa, know e ge 
of the linga and knowledge of the vyapti. In order to be a e o 
infer that the mountain before me possesses fire on seeing smoKe 

there, I must have perceived the mountain which is the pa/cffl, t 

must also have perceived in it the smoke which is the 
should also have a prior knowledge of the vyapti between re an 
smoke. Now, either I know the truth of each of these know e gQS, 
or I do not. In case the truth of these knowledges has not een 
ascertained there cannot be inference, for the necessary causes 
of inference would be absent. In case I have to ascertain t eir 
truth, I have to take recourse to other inferences, and so t lere 
would be an infinite regress. One may try to resolve the i ^ 
by saying that if the knowledge of linga (of paksa and also vyap i 
had to wait for its truth to be determined before it could ^ 

its own object then inference would be impossible. Ga g 
rejects this on the ground that as in all other cases, ere a 
doubt about the truth of a knowledge upsets our primary - 
tainty about the object (of that knowledge) and ns 

doubt about it. Therefore, if there is doubt about the tru 
our knowledge of the linga, paksa, vyapti cic., 
doubt in those objects and consequently inference would not tak 
place until truth has been determined. As before ^ 
primary knowledge is enough to ascertain its o jec i 
doubt about its own truth to upset that certain y. , f 

doubt intervenes it has to be removed by determining the truth o 
the primary knowledge. 

54.2. Doubt about the truth of the primary knowledge does not 
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always take place. Sometimes it does, and sometimes it does not 
take place: so much should be admitted by all. 


54.3. Gahgesa next answers an objection which seeks to prove 
that ascertainment of truth is in any case a fruitless endeavour. 
If it is anywhere worth undertaking, it is in case of knowledges 
which suggest a course ol action involving great effort, expense 
and trouble. But even here—the objection points out—'ascertain¬ 
ment of the truth of the knowledge is useless. For by the time 
truth of the knowledge is inferentially established, the knowledge 
itself has long since perished and that knowledge, now no more, 
cannot cause activity in anyone. Gahgesa answers this objection 
by arguing that although the original knowledge whose truth is 
now ascertained is dead and gone there may nevertheless arise 
another knowledge having the same object. Since the previous 
knowledge of the same object has been confirmed, the present 
knowledge—even if its truth has not been ascertained—would be 
free from the possibility of any doubt. This knowledge would 
then be able to cause activity. It follows therefore that ascertain¬ 
ment o is not useless. On the other hand, it destroys doubt 

m case t e iatter threatens one’s primary certainty and thereby 
helps the possibility of unwavering practice. 


Yattvanumanasya nirastasamastavibhramasankasya svaia eva- 
pramanyagraha ityuktaip, tat—dhumavati vahnijndnatva- 

ato 

, 1 tatrdprdmanyasahketi, prdmdnyanlscayO'' 

niskampavyava- 

Dramn Yastiitastu paratalj. pakse na kvacidapi 

iti. Evamanuvyavqsdyasyaprd- 

pratvpf-^^ hyajdnan jdndmiti 

vacdvp ’ ^ jdnamiti. Bhramepi anuvya- 

tacZ Zl vyavasayaprakaratvenollikhyate 

niskam jhatiti pracuratara- 

P^'^^dnyani svata eva grhyate, 

vnain ni ^ ^^^^^~'^^^^?yonisthdtyantdbhdvaprati- 

tmnn’ , prdmdnyaip svato grain- 

Sl'hyate. Jhatiti pravrttistu kara- 
.a imati ^atirajhdnawddervisesasydnuvyavasdyena gra- 
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1!m,a,na„opa^hyaya amyeia.iraci,ayam ,PUvacinma«a. 

pratyaksakhande prdmanymade 
jnaptivddah samaptafi- 

As regards the contention that in the case of 

apprehended iit«nsicallyi because it is free rj)m^ 

kinds of error, the (real) ‘"^ntion ‘s is^ possesses smoke is 

inference’s being a knowledge of hre in wna y _ 

as a rule accompanied by truth and is prese perceived no 

vasaya (of the inference); since specific charact r P > 

douM about the falsity (of the the 

is ascertained, and consequently doubt about 

object (also) is ascertained (by the inference) „r>nrehension 
activity follows. In fact, on the paratab theory app 
of truth is never the cause of activity. Similarly, er ^ 
doubt about the truth of anuvyavasaya, as this (ah ) , > 

accompanied by truth. One who is not knowing does not ^ 

pect ■! know'. Nor does 

i, as ■! kao» a cloth’. Even to *'''‘^Irprima 

mentioos •silverness etc. “ ^ contention that 

trinsically: United b, a qaalifier that is the 

of ‘the property of not being iim } mialificandurn’ etc. 

counter-positiveof an absence resKl, 2 m he ^ 

is incapable ? S" t caused by the 

primary knowledge ^^at 

falsity by the knowledge— m the an ^ possesses proper- 

thequalificandum (i.es the prOT k 

TheSorl!^ the ^apprehension of truth is not (even m these cases) 
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the cause of activity. Quick accompaniment of it is due to its 
own causes.^ It is not the case that since thirsty persons have fre¬ 
quently quick and successful activity directed towards water 

therefore they have a perception of the power of water to quench 
thirst.5 

Thus ends the chapter on Knowledge (of Truth) in the 
Pramanyavada belonging to the part devoted to 
Perception of the work Tattvacintdmani written 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Gahgesa. 


, , Notes 

1 now giving his own opinion about all those cases 

1 C ave been regarded by some as indisputably possessing 

Vacaspati in his Tdtparyya- 
of flm/vi) ^ inference, as also in the case 

come ahh - good also of knowledges that have be- 

U tatrin^fn r"'’""™’ knowledge in any case 

.f T “ with the Nyaya standpoint, 

.t”f:t«i:ro?;LTrThe'r^^“r^* 

is that in all,a ^ The general point that he makes out 

is apprehended elTnSi"?; ‘»-Sb ■r«b 

~<-aV.caspa«Si^^*l‘;,^^^ fo'iowmg Udayana s 

vc^dyi^b^which^he^nfe since in the anuvya- 

knowitsL^cficrS known we also come to 

possesses smoke. SmX b^e”^ knowledge of fire in what 

character in the infpr • P^^^aded by fire, perception of this 
any.doubt about its vl^Jy off the possibility of 

claim that since tiie*. • ° would be too much to 

inference is apprehended °a therefore truth of an 

quently. The Lowled ‘s to be inferred subse- 

possesses smoke is suffid inference is one of fire in what 

ffi lent to ward off the possibility of doubt. 


*Seepp. 48-49 of the Introduction. 
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55.2. The same holds good of anuvyavasaya. This also is as a rule 
true, but not intrinsically true. The fact that one never intros¬ 
pects ‘I know’ when one is not actually knowing, and the fact that 
one never introspects ‘I know a jar’ when in fact one is knowing 
a cloth are suiSicient to show that here there is no reasona e 

probability of doubt. Even if the primary knowledge be errone¬ 
ous, \Xsanuyyavasaya\snoUior it accurately describes its object 

which is the primary knowledge. The knowledge‘This IS silver 

may be false, but that the knowledge has ‘silverness’fonts quah- 
fier is true. 

55.3. Even inthe case of our most familiar instances of knowledge 

where we quickly react in the appropriate manner truth is appre¬ 
hended How then could there be such ins/aiita^ 

activity? Gangesa gives two explanations of this, whic 
discuss in 55.4. Presently, however, he gives a general 

that truth understood either as the property of not having a qual - 
fier which is absent in the qualificandum or even as tadvati ta - 
prakdrakatva cannot be apprehended intrinsically (for rea . ^ 
given elsewhere in the text) and sfc must be apprehended extrms^- 
cally (even in the case of our most familiar knowledges, abhya- 
sadasayamapi, adds Mathuranatha). 

55.4. In the lines “Jhatitipravrttistu . .. svakdramdhmam , Gan¬ 
gesa gives his own explanation of how there could be iisteit* 

L=«usacU,i.y in the case of car 

though their truth is not intrinsically apprehended. Th 

fver is dfficult to construe, and we follow Mathuraiiatha^ ead. 

Mathuranatha breaks it up into two different suggestions. 

S to the first, the anuvyavasaya apprehends the primary knowl- 
tZ This is a body’ as being a knowledge of body m what po - 

sesses limbs. This property 's a mark of the truth ot at now 

edge for it has been said before that vyapyavati 
S ; is a nsark of "t^iion “ 

is —of -a 

what IS .Jactivity The other ejplanation is simpler: 

that *^" Vbeing disturbed by any doubt about 

S;:Iee7SS^o.heae.^^ not the knowledge of 
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truth which causes the activity. Mathuranatha explains “Jhatiti 
tatsamavadhanam tu . . . svakdranddhlnam" as being Gahgesa’s 

reply to a possible objection against the first of the two explana¬ 
tions. It may be asked, how could there be such quick inference 
of truth, to which Gahgesa is replying that that must be due to 
the presence of necessary conditions. In other words, the circum¬ 
stances are such that inference of truth takes place so quickly. 

55.5. In this last sentence of the text, Gahgesa is illustrating his 
point. A thirsty man has an immediate and unfailing tendency to 
quench his thirst on seeing water. But this does not imply that the 
thirsty man has a perception of the capacity of water to quench 
thirst. Or, it is not necessary that he should have apprehended the 
truth of his knowledge of water. He nevertheless acts, and the 
ability of the yonder object to quench thirst is determined only 
after the activity is successful. Prior to the activity there is only a 
perception of what has been elsewhere characterised as ‘tqjjatl- 
yatva" which being the mark of truth prevents doubt, and in the 
absence ofany doubt there follov^s of course without any delay 
the appropriate activity. ^ 

All this leads to the conclusion which Gahgesa has stated ear¬ 
ner in this paragraph and which constitutes one of his central 

tbeses, namely that "vastutastu paratah pakse na kvacidapi vra- 

^onyagrahak pravartakah . One has to add the condition’ “un- 
ess there has been a prior doubt in the truth of the knowledge’*.' 



APPENDIX 


PRAM ANY A AND WORKABILITY* 

Professor Potter’s very thoughtful paper^—-the sort of construc¬ 
tive commentary that is needed to make oriental thought alive 
for us—undertakes to do three things all at once. First, he 
attacks the incommensurability thesis I advanced in GTT.^ In 
doing so, he traces my defence of that thesis to my ascription of 
the so-called JTB theory of knowledge to the Indian philo¬ 
sophers. So much for the negative part of his paper. Happily, 
the rest is a bold positive construction. The second thing he does 
is to show, a way out of the impasse created by the incommen¬ 
surability thesis by suggesting a new interpretation of the con¬ 
cepts oi^'prama* and ^pramanya^ in Indian philosophy in general, 
not in. any one system or other. Finally, he ascribes the faulted 
JTB theory to a more fundamental error, an absolute distinction 
between fact and value, which is then traced to a still deeper 
mistake, a non-cognitivist theory of value, to which much of 
western thought is committed but from which the main tradition 
of Indian thought is free. This general philosophical thesis lends 
philosophical support to the interpretation of pramdnya as 
‘workability’ (rather than as ‘truth’); this latter interpretation— 
to traverse the path regressively—destroys the JTB-theoretical 
assumptions on which my interpretation of the svatah-parata, 
controversy allegedly rests. My commentary shall touch on 
these issues in the order in which they have just been outlined. 


THE incommensurability THESIS 

I find myself in the curious position of being expected to defend 
what I wrote just about twenty years ago. The incommensur¬ 
ability thesis was very much in the air not in writings on 
Indian philosophy, but in philosophy in general amongst 

^Reprinted with minor alterations from Journal of Indian Philosophy, 
12, 1984. 
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linguistically oriented philosophers. The JTB theory of knowl¬ 
edge had not yet been cast into suspicion by the notorious 
Gettier paradoxes, nor had anti-foundationalism gained that 
wide acceptance as it has today. But to say this is not to shirk 
responsibility. The fact is that GTT did defend an incommen¬ 
surability thesis. Whether it also accepted the JTB theory is not at 
all clear. I will come back to this a little later. For the present, 
let me stay with the incommensurability thesis. 

Potter’s main complaint against this thesis is that it trivialises 
a long and rich tradition of epistemological discussion in Indian 
philosophy, in which thinkers of the rank of Vacaspati and 
Udayana, Kumarila and Prabhakara and Dharmakirti partici¬ 
pated. This is indeed a very persuasive, if not logically binding, 
argument. I respect it. Let us see what thesis I defended in GTT 
and what are its consequences. 

I wrote: “... it is very much plausible that the views of the 
rival schools are not really mutually incompatible as they at 
first sight certainly appear to be. They may even be regarded in 
the long run as supplementing each other. The apparent incom¬ 
patibility between these views then may partly be due to the fact 
that though it would seem they were giving different answers to 
the same question, they were not always unanimous in their 
formulation of the problems, so that they were really answering 
very different questions” (GTT, pp. 1-2). 

The words ‘partly’ and ‘not always’ which I have italicised 
for this commentary would show that I did not want to maintain 
that the dispute had no real, substantive, issues at all. In fact, 
as I will presently argue, even when they were answering 
different questions while purporting to be concerned with the 
same problem, the differences in the specific questions they 
answered are traceable to underlying, substantive, differences in 
their views about common problems. If at one level, the dispute 
IS trivialised (as in my thesis), at another level substantive issues 
emerge as decisive. You cannot have it both ways. 

Consider the following strategies which seem to render the 
svatah theory analytically true: (i) Defining pramanya as jnanatva 
so that error and other forms of a-pramd are not even species 
ofjndna. This answers, by implication, the Naiyayika argument 
that if pramanya were svatah (by origin) then the generating 
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conditions of knowledge, being also the generating conditions 
o?a-prama (since a-prama is a species of jnana), a-prama would 
be pramcu However, although in this way victory is won, tie 
Advaitin who proposes the strategy, falls back e t esis 

that error is not jhdna, for 3, jnana is opposed to ajfmna, ® 
error is not, also because 3 jnana reveals its object as aving a 
unknown existence prior to being known while error oes 
Now all this puts the Advaitin under obligation, unless 
already done so, to defend the implied theory of error which 
itself cannot then be definitely defended, (ii) The Pra a ara 
strategy is to preserve the same identification of prdmdnya^^n^ 
jndnatva, not by excluding all a-prama from the scope oi‘jnana , 
but by including them all in a manner which does not render a- 
pramd a species of jnana (which is what Nyaya does) but rat ler 
in a manner whose consequence is that there is, in reality, no « 
pramd. We know the familiar Prabhakara theory of a-kfiyati, 

which now needs to be defended. 

Thus a philosopher who chooses to defend his theory on c - 
nitional grounds—unless he is a conventionalist, and no Indian 
philosopher was one—has to defend a substantive thesis on 
substantival grounds at some other point. The so-called ‘incom¬ 
mensurability thesis’ therefore does not render the Indian discus¬ 
sion of epistemology pointless; the thesis shows how, within a 
system, they hang together. The defect of the exposition in GT 
was that it did not bring out this trade off which a pnilosopher 
makes when he so formulates his terms as to make his position 
analytically true. If the question, then, which he was asking was 
different, and the victory was won too easily, that is because at 
another level, a more substantive and serious encounter with the 
opponent either had already been or was about to be made. The 
issue ‘Ts prdmdnya svatah or paratahT^ may be sought to be 
decided by appropriately defining ^prdmdnya\ but then the 
question ‘Is prdmdnya this or that?’ has to be dealt with 
substantively. 

THE JTB THEORY 

But the above way of making incommensurability only a surface 
phenomenon of deeper incompatibilities, would have the conse- 
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quence of making the svatah and the paratah theories to be in 
the long run incompatibles. But didn’t I write in the GTT, as 
Potter quotes me, “both the theories are in their own ways 
correct”? And didn’t I do that by saying that the svatah theory 
understands by ^prdmdnya' a predicate of knowledge (when that 
word is used in standard English sense) and the paratah ihtoxy 
understands by it a predicate of beliefs (again in the standard 
English sense of ‘belief’)? Yes, I did in fact suggest such a ‘recon¬ 
ciliation , and, again, the GTT did not make the following point 
explicit, although it was implicitly,being made all along, namely^ 
that 

(a) If prdmdnyd! is defined as jndnatva (i.e. if it is reasonable 
to exclude a-pramd from the extension of ^jhdnd’), then the 
svatah theory holds good; and 

(b) if prdmdnya^ is defined as the property of only a species 
of jhdna, then of jndna so understood (i.e. understood as 
having two species, pramd and a-pramd), the paratah 
theory holds good. 

One may have both (a) and (b), but one may decide—^not on 
sweet will, but on good grounds—to regard the antecedents of 
anyone of them to be acceptable and so be committed to accept¬ 
ing the appropriate consequent. But one may still not want to 

deny that z/the other antecedent were true, its consequent would 
follow. 

Didn t the GTT uphold the JTB analysis of knowledge? It 
certainly did give that impression. Strangely enough, I could 
not have held both that all Indian philosophers held a JTB 
ana ysis and that the Vedanta-Mimamsa concept of prdmany^ 
concerned knowledge and not belief. Let me then first get down 
to what I said on pages 20-21 of GTT. I referred to the account 
o nowledge in terms of truth plus right to be sure only with a 
view to show how the Vedantin’s definition of pramatva in 
erms o jndnatva and vice versa can be explained in terms of 
at account. Then on page 77, where I sum up my assessment 
o le two parties to the svatoh-paratah controversy, I maintain 
at t \Qsvatat} theory takes ‘knowledge’ in a strong sense accord¬ 
ing to which to know is to know the truth, adding that this is 
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not a mere linguistic stipulation. As contrasted with this, the 
paratah theory uses ‘knowledge’ in a weak sense, as a generic 
concept which comprehends two species: true and false cogni¬ 
tions. Then I add: “The belief—in spite ot all the philosophical 
difficulties associated with it—perhaps better expresses this 
generic knowledge in the weak sense.’’ On the next page, I go 
on to write: “As predicated of beliefs, the predicate true Ms a 
significant opposite i.e., ‘false’ inasmuch as there are rue 
and false beliefs. But as predicated the predi 

‘true’ has no significant opposite inasmuch as ‘false is no p 

dicate of knowledge in the same way as‘true’ is (p. /«b 

Now if this gave the impression that I subscribed o 

theory" or that Ascribed such a theory to the Indian epistemo- 

logists, I plead guilty. Potter is quite right in that 

a theory cannot give an analysis of ‘prama . ^ ^ 

Lsons'he gives Tn support of this claim? Although at 
he appears to be holding that the JTB theory f e an 

analysis of prama, in fact his claim is much stronger than that^ 
he insists that the JTB theory is not acceptable at all, as 
analysis of ‘knowledge’ in the western tradition (or i 
English language). I will briefly remark on these two claims. 

The first claim is that prawd cannot be explicated as 
true belief. In this I concur. It is well pointed out ° . 

the word ‘belief’ has no equivalent in the Sanskrit epis e g 
cal literature. Even if we leave out belief at “ <1^— 
as an occurrent comes close to that variety of y ^ ^ 

”a eertaiut,. What it wrong, ‘f “ "X 

;«dna as an occurrent belief? Even an occurrent beliet iseim 

1 feeling or an attitude which is attached to a proposition, it 
a belief that, the proposition being external ^ ^ to 

Indian epistemologies, aprawa IS a mscapfl but n gg 

a proportion, but has itself a propositional 

‘about the same’ would have a different structure). BuUffis 

Z itself may not be a very important point. A 

is possible in which belief that p is one u or 

Lfus notput too much weight on whether 

as belief. Supposing it were, can we say that 

pruruuis justiaed XtrSiy»-«-l.owsoever on. utay 
an7r«plire 'tmeb It i, yalMrlhaJnma. What then 1, the 
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need for ‘justified’? It is well known that in the western discus¬ 
sions on the nature of knowledge, ‘justified’ was inserted in 
order to exclude cases of someone guessing or accidentally asser¬ 
ting a proposition that happens to be true. Now within the 
Indian epistemologies, these and such counter-examples do not 
arise, for the pramd is not only a niscayajhana but must have 
been caused by any of the acceptable pramanas. Pramd is jndna 
that is a niscaya, that is not a memory, that is ‘true’ to its 
object, and that is brought about by any of the recognised 
pramdnas. Since the last conjunct was assumed, one need not 
add “justified”. The concept of ‘justification’, as it occurs in 
justified true knowledge” has been explicated in various ways, 
but one explication of it, namely, the one in terms of causation, 
perhaps most fits in with the Indian epistemologies. The 
pramdnas are causes of pramd. To be justified means to be 
brought about by a pramdna. Whether the resulting theory of 
knowledge is a JTB theory or not, makes little difference. 

Why IS a JTB theory, in any form, not acceptable to Potter? 
Not because of the Gettier sort of paradoxes. Not because it is 
almost impossible, within the framework of the western episte¬ 
mologies, to come up with a good account of “justified”, or 
also of “belief”. He gives, as far as I can see, several general 
arguments: first, the JTB is committed to a correspondence 
theory of truth. Secondly, a JBT theory, if Potter is right, is 
committed to a non-cognitivist theory of value, according to 
which the only sorts of evidence appropriate for the truth of a 
e lef are “empirical, perhaps mathematical” ones, but not 
ethically or aesthetically normative ones. The ‘‘true” in “justifi¬ 
ed true belief” is descriptive truth. Thus the JTB theory pre¬ 
supposes an absolute fact-value distinction. Third, JTB analysis 
en ai s that knowledge and belief are compatibles, whereas much 
our or inary usage of ‘knowing’ and ‘believing’ implies that 
ar^n^^^ ^“compatible (curiously enough. Potter introduces this 
drawin ” immediately after taking me to task for 

usaee'il7‘^°°I “?J?n® facts about linguistic 

mofoev ^^eories presuppose a foundationalist episte- 

mo^ogy Which has recently fallen into bad repute. 

order irnTthirkTxt arguments may be iu 

nK JTB analysis is committed to any parti- 
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-cular theory of truth. In fact, as I understand it, it is neutral as 
against the competing theories. It analyses ‘knowledge ; but in 
the analysiens, the term ‘true’ occurs as unanalysed. Hence when 
Potter insists that “it is not at all clear that a prama must be 
true in the sense that the justified true belief account of knowl¬ 
edge wants it to be”, I am left wondering as to what is that 
sense. If that is the case, the second argument, namely, that 
JTB theory presupposes a non-cognitivist theory of value is also 
beside the point, for even ‘true’ in the sense of the pragmatist, 
as far as I can see, can be taken up into the analysiens. The third 
argument I concede. The fourth does not impress me a great deal. 
And the Nyaya itself presents a variety of correspondence theory 
■which is not foundationalistic, as I have argued elsewhere.® 

Pramanya as workability 

Potter’s positive thesis, and the most provocative of his thoughts 
in the paper, is that pramanya should be rendered not as truth 
but as workability. Potter makes several claims on behalf of this 
thesis: (a) that it is a correct exegesis of ‘yathartliya’ in context; 
(b) that it is a thesis that would be acceptable in common to all 
schools of Indian philosophy: (c) that it is theory-neutral; and 
(d) that it helps us avoid the incommensurability thesis (which 
on its part threatened to render much of Indian epistemology 
trivial): I will comment on each of these in that order. 

(a) The Sanskrit word ‘artha' of course has many meanings. 
The Sabda-kalpa-druma lists the following: visayah, ydcna, 
dhanam, kdrapam, sabda-pratipddya, nivrtti and prayojanam. 
The three philosophically relevant are: object, meaning of word, 
and purpose. The question whether, and to what extent these 
three extensionally coincide was certainly in the minds of 
generations of Indian thinkers. If artha in the sense of object 
was etymologised as “arthyaie anend”, i.e., as what satisfies (or 
frustrates) a purpose, a source of anxiety was the case of such 
objects as gave rise neither to a positive nor to a negative res¬ 
ponse, in other words, of objects towards which one was simply 
indifferent. In the epistemological literature, artha as visaya is 
also defined as that which “floats” in apprehension (bhdsate), 
•or as that which is “manifested” in apprehension (“paricchid- 
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yate'"). If Potter wants to bring all such meanings under one 
common meaning, that is not totally unwarranted, if we are 
simply concerned with the key word ^^artha^\ Thus his inter¬ 
pretation is, to say the least, a plausible one. Let him consider 
this key sentence from Vatsyayana’s opening statement: “pra- 
mdnato 'rthapratipattau pravrttisamarthydf arthavat pramdnatn\ 
Are these two occurrences of ^artha" in the same sense? or is the 
first= object, the second = purpose? or both = object? Whether 
it is also viable depends upon how sound are his other claims. 

(b) Is = workability” acceptable to all the systems 

of Indian philosophy? or, at least, to the main participants in 
the svatah-paratah controversy? The best support, and I presume 
the original suggestion for Potters’ idea, is to be found in the 
Buddhist writings. Since the Buddhist was committed to the 
thesis that none of the conventional pramdnas yield ontological 
truth, he could make room for conventional truth claims only 
in terms of pragmatic workability. It is in this sense that 
Dharmottara’s statement in the Nydyabindutikd has to be under¬ 
stood: "^Jndnam api pradarsitam artharp prdpayat samvddakam 
ucyate.V Here ^artha' may be quite plausibly construed as pur¬ 
pose or goal. But the same notion of sarpvdda is understood by 
Parthasarthi in Nydyaratnamdld as ^Uadvisayafp jndndntarain\ 
which amounts to saying that sarpvdda is cognitive coherence 
rather than pragmatic satisfaction. Gahgesa, in his chapter on 
the definition of pramd, explains 'samvjdda' as jndndntaretia tatlid 
ullikhyamdnatvam (='‘being mentioned similarly in another 
knowledge”). Gangesa in fact proceeds to assert that praind can¬ 
not be defined in terms of successful practice on the ground that 
such a definition would not apply to cases of true knowledge 
where for some reason or other no practical response follows. 
These latter are the so-called cases of upeksd-pramd. It hardly 
needs to be labored that many major authors did in fact regard 
pramd as ‘true’ (in the sense of correspondence). Consider 
Vidyaranya in Vivaranaprameyasangraha: "'jndnasya arthaparU 
ccheda-sdmarthyam'\ where *artha' cannot be ‘‘goal”, if 'pari- 
cchedd" ^‘^manifestation'". If Vivarana's definition were read, 
favoring Potter’s suggestion, as “picking out the purpose”, we 
would want to know: does a cognition show, pick out what its 
goal is, or does it “pick out” the goal in the sense of “satisfying 
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it”? Only in the latter case, would/>r5m5i5iyfl=workability; only 
in the former case, could pramai^ya be svataff, as Vivara^a must 
be able to hold. 

What about Gangesa’s “tadvati tatprakarakatvam^'l Potter 
would want to understand by *‘tadvatV\ I presume: ‘‘in the 
object which satisfies the purpose which motivates the awareness 
under consideration”. But the **tat'* in *‘tadvati” and the “tat 
in ^'tatprakdrakatvam" have to be the same. If the latter means a 
property such as "being a silver”, the former must also mean 
the same property. ‘'Tadvan” can then mean “that which 
possesses that property.” _ 

The fact that. Madhusudana takes **tadvati tatprakarakatm 
as belonging to all apprehensions, not excluding error w i e 
Gangesa takes it as picking only true ones from the false ones, 
is to be explained—as Madhusudana himself does in Advaitara 
naraksatfant —by the fact that for him tadvati tatprokarakatvam’^ 
tadvadviSe^yakatve sati tatprakdrakatvam. where ‘vUesyata is a 
purely epistemological notion, so that even in a false cognition, 
its object, the qualificandum, is known as possessing tat. e 
Nyaya understanding of the same definition makes it equiva en^ 
to tadvadviSe?yakatvavacchinnatatprakarakatva which r es o 
that purely epistemological requirement. , , 

(c) Now the philosophical value of Potter’s 
beyond its viability as an exegesis of Sanskrit texts, e 
responding to a philosophical situation posed by yjj. 

surability thesis. In order to set aside that thesis wt a ^ 
desired consequences we have to start by assuming a 
different philosophers concerned with prdmd^yt^ were 
explicate, or philosophically reconstruct, some so 

phical notion. Let us call that notion pTorndfiya.^ ® worka- 
goes Potter’s story, is that of workability. Framdvya ^a^^ 
bility is the pre-philosophical explicandum; the 
tions in the various systems are various expli^^ations o -^ggerve 
they cannot therefore replace it. By this Potter is a e 
the univocity of *‘pramaifya’' and free the concept o 
cal commitment i.e. render it “neutral” as betwee 


idealism. oecially when 

This indeed, if right, is no small achievement, ® any 

Potter is not introducing into Indian philosophica 
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concept that is clearly foreign to it. On the contrary, almost every 
Indian philosopher—according to the standard interpretations— 
looks upon “successful practice” as a mark or criterion of 
''prdmdnya'\ only the Buddhist is regarded as taking it as the 
nature of ^^prdmdnya'\ It is therefore right that extensionally the 
class of awarenesses leading to successful response and the class 
of awarenesses that are, on the standard interpretation, “true” 
appear to coincide. Whether they coincide in intension is the 
issue. 

First of all, I wish to place on record that I have full sympathy 
with Potter’s project. In other words, I share his general philo¬ 
sophical hunch that there must be some pre-philosopincal and 
theory-neutral concept which the different systems define, expli¬ 
cate, reconstruct, or what have you, depending upon what they 
happen to regard as the nature of theoretical enterprise in philo¬ 
sophy. [Consider, e.g., the concept of moral goodness of which 
hedonism, utilitarianism, Kantian rationalism provide some de¬ 
finitions. What is that pre-philosophical, theory-neutral concept 
which they seek to define?] If anything deserves to be called 
“phenomenological”, then identifying such a concept must be 
phenomenological. In this sense, Potters’ project is phenomeno¬ 
logical. 

What is disconcerting about Potter’s thesis is that one of the 
theories of truth is assigned a special access to that pre-philo¬ 
sophical, theory-neutral concept. This is the pragmatic theory* 
The concept of workability, successful practice, however down- 
to-earth it may appear to be, when generalised over the entire 
domain of cognitive enterprise, betrays a theoretical commit¬ 
ment of the same sort as the other rival concepts, such as corres¬ 
pondence or coherence. It involves a metaphysical theory of the 
primacy of will, and an anthropological theory of man as a 
willing, projecting being. Which is all fine, but which cannot 
claim that theory-neutral status which is being accorded to it. 

Let me propose;* drawing upon certain resources of contem¬ 
porary phenomenology, the conceptual structure “intention^ 
fulfilment-frustration” to do that job, where ‘intention’ is 
detached from the concept of goal or purpose (‘fulfilment’ and 
‘frustration’ likewise from their ties with the practical responsive 
situation) and signifies a general structure of all conscious life? 
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